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In 1976 the Dbllege of Humanities ^t The Ohio State University 
received a grant' >rom the National Endowment for the Humanities to 
develop model-programs in individualized instruction in six foreign 
languages: Arabic, French, German, Latin, Russian and Spanish In 
1.979. at. the end of the tenp of the grant, the First NaJ^ional. 
Conference on Individualized Instr6ctipn in Foreign Languages was held 
on the Ohio State campus tb pubricize and disseminate the results of 
?^ Ohio State experieTie. Representatives of many other institutions 
offering or. interested in individualized foreign language instruction 
Sere a^so present at , that conference, either to;^ share -their own 
exoeriencfe or to learn what others had been doing. The proceedings of 
that co?;^erence were- published under the ^erms of the NEH grant, and^, 
conies are available free of charge, as long as Supplies last, from 
tS osu college of HuSnities. CThe proceedings of that conference 
have also been' entered, into the ERIC system- and may be accessed as ED 
192 563. Interested individuals should check, with their ERIC 
librarian.) . • ' '.. 

The conference of Vhich the present P^^eedings' are a record took 
pla^e in-Columbu<J in October, 1900, -a year -and a half f^e^ ^hej^^^ 
conference 'if the ^st conference was dominated by -a teporting and 

SlnaSon of the o1f\experierce, the s--2pnt°"oro?U.s ;nirrai;°s " 
excludino attention to the continded oevelopment of OSU s programs, 
waf more a reporting and sharing of the diverse experiences of many 
-conferees fro'Si around the country. " Jt^ yolume reflects that 
diversity. ,^ V ^' ' ' 

:The papers in -this volume are presented^ alphabetically, by 
Author's last name, rather than by topic, conference sessio.% or 
lanSuage^focus. A glance at, ne&rly any one of the papers will reveal 
th^reason for this arrangement: most of ^hem span a wide range of 
Sics anS experier^:e, am their .conclusions have relevance, ^^h most 
cSes to more than one language ot ■ teaching situation 
'conveniently, the^ alpYiabetical arrangement places the paper of H^ard 
Altman the keynote speaker at "the conference, first. ProjeSsar 
ASanU p?per''provioes'an overview of. individualized xns ruc^^^^^^^^^ 
we enter the 1960s, and it can serve as/a useful point of refereoce 
from which to consider the remaining, papers in the collection.; , 

Taken n:ogether, the papers Presented here--whether l^ong^ or shorty 
descriptive or theoretical in style aner\- purpose, and despite the 
evident variation iQ what the authors mearf -by the term "individualized 
iSr^ctioS"--provide convincing evidence that much is being oone in 
tSs area ofVoreign language pedagogy -Notably lacking in this 
volume (and in its predecessor) howeve^, '\ 
empirical research on'thq ^^'^^^'l^, ^^^^^ 
instruction in foreign languages. Clearly, this is an area that 

should be addresse-Q in the future. ^ 



\ 



■ ' . ' ^ ' 

The Second National 'conference grt Individual izea Instruction in 
Foreign Languages— hence, this volume—would not have been possible 
without the ini^tiative of Professor Leon I. Twarog of the Slavic- 
Department of The Ohio State Universil^y nor without the solid 
administrative and financial backing provided by Dean Diether H. 
Haenicke of Ohio State's College of Humanitie«i«r The timely appearance 
of these proceedings reflects >t;redit upon the authors of the papers, 
who adhered to deadlines and heeded pleas for rapid proofreading of 

/their edited manuscripts, and particularly upon the assistance of Ms. 

UaNell Corley, whose cooperation, attention to detail, and thorough 
Competence in operating a word processor both lightened and hastened 
the arduous and lengthy mechanical aspects of bringing out this 
collection. / ., , 

Copies of tWis volume • may be oraered as long as supplies last 
(prepaid orders on^y, please; a. receipt marked "PAID" .will accompany 
each order filled) for $9.00, postage paid, from the College of 
Humanities, 186 University Hall, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 43210. These proceedings have'been submitted for /inclusion in 
the E^^IC system. ^ ' - ' 
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Gerard L. tryin 
Columbus, OH 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION AND "BACK TO BASICS": ' ARE THEY COMPATIBLE?* 
'Howard B. Altman . 
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SEPTEMBER 29. 198D WAS A rich news day. -In 'major newspapers around 
S'Sn on September 29th -rfecent ^tte^ ,y 'S%ha^ date't^ ' 
decimate .Bach other's oil resources v^^re described Dn that date the 

MetropoliWopera CompW^ . 
1980-81 season becaus^rteeconcilable differences with the striking 
musicians' union: A^dicaiypreakthrough with the potential to save 
thousands of lives-the existence ^f a new -vaccine against | Jo"" °^ 
^hepatitis-was extolled ii% the prfess on thiB same ^V- fP^^e was 
devoted as it had beeD_for some time, to an analysis ot the 
Sirfe're^es between ^ presidential candidates ^^^^^^^^^^J,^^ , 
of peaceful busing of school^hliaien to achieve social desegregation 
in Cleveland was likewise a major news Story. ^ / • 

These and many other natiortal and " international events received 
rovpra^e in the eveTttTlg^newsp2pers. But -the 4Teadline story in tije , 
S^tember 29 SsO^W n? ThfLbuisville Tuines . -whicl;! filled a xA^ 
^ nf nane ori all oApage fourMirtd most 6t page five, bore the title^ 
"Jefferson Cou^^^^ 'aver^" in-basic skills." , For the fifth , 

v5r in a raw" Jef fir son Coun^, Kentucky pupils, according to the 
report had ^proximated the national avei^ge on the Comprehensive. 
iZtof S^sif Skills, with elementary school pupils i^o^'lQ .^ligh^^^ 
better than the national average and higrt schqpl pupils slightly vforse. 

'The comorehensive Test of Basies" Skills is a J^tionally . 
stand'^rdized"^ achievement test,- publis^d ^l^^^tZ^keatm 
purports to evaluate studeqt. achievejpent in the #reas °J<feag^ng, 
language use," mathematics, ^ reference skills, science, atxl /ociai^ 
st2^iS The rfeport in ThP^ Louisville Times highliQhtea the ifefding 
a?,^ iat^atics sections, -a^ even supplied sample questions, in Hthese . 
?wo S^?oi different ^hool gra,de levels. Indeed almost *n ekir^ 
a^e of the newspaper was devoted to itemW lasting, by- gW 
iSel (one through Stwelve)f of t.he a;.erage reaaing,and -"fhe^fj^ 
■s^otes /t-or each of^ th^ rdnety-six' ^elementary schools, twenty-two 
^Si^t^-i^nnls and twentVwfive high scfcols in Kentucky's most 
3^^^^ TwouKSs that t'he majority of the newspaper'. 



• ^ ^ 



^ j«^a,tea' version 5of a paper presented* at the l^t^ fouVnej^ 

Confef^e on Language Teaching, Charleston, S.C., ^October 2, 198Q and 

SSliieaNin C. Fe^in, ' ni^n.inn: '.80. ^Proceeaings of the l^h 

SCOLT. AOanta, GA: SCOLT, imT. - 
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150,000 subscribers cpnsulted that list that day to check on the 
scores of their owrj schools or of those of their children. 

» . One might pause to wonder how strange it is that a^eport about 
local school achievement in the/ basic skills has been elevated to the 
status of headline prominence, with charts and graphs to illustraffe 
itSsfnain points. Perhaps, this might seem more appropriate in a 
smaLtN^wn newspaper which specializes in community news, but The 
Louis viHg Times is a major newspaper in a metropolitan area of almost 
. a million people!. The fact that the results of a test in the basic 
, skills of education should De viewed as so newsworthy is evidence of 
the snake-charmer effect which the "back to basics" movement in our 
schoolk and college's continues to exert upon a concerned puDli^. 

Wh^^does "back to basics" mean? Its def initiorTas an educational 
slogan would seera to depeihd upon one's values and Weltanschauung . One 
person's "basicsf 'are another person's frills. There is a story told 
that the distinguished British phonetician Daniel Jones once Sought to 
learn the def initionVof a dog. He posed this questiofi^to some eminent 
zoologists who reflected upon it for a week and replied that a cog is 
a four-f ooted * mammal recognized ^s a dog . . bw another dog.^ 
This may be the mpst accurate approach to the def initiop of the 
"basics" in- education, for it allows us to define the' "basics" as 
those elements or qualities of learning and teaching which some people 
consider V. . "basic": * ' ' * ^ 

i 

.3 Basic education ^ proved to b^ a major theme in " the recently 
completed Twelfth -Gallup RoLl on Education, corjducted^ in May of this 
year ' -atM published in ^the September, 198CP issue of Phi Delta 
Kappan .^ Some of the statistics are quite revealing, - and they allow 
us to Characterize the "back •to basics" movement with more precision. 
For example: i ^ ( 1" - 

- 

— "Poor, (^rriciaium [and/or] poor standards" was cited as the 
third most important p{pbla^ facing the public schools today. The 

zs was "lack of dilcipline," follov 



first * choice of respondents was "lack of dilcipline," followec in 
second place by\"use of drugs or dope^." As w| shall .see below, all 
three choices-are intimately entwined in the thinking of some "back, to 
basics" proponents. , ; * 

— 4996 of the sample responded that emptesas on "basics" such as 
fading, wrfting, and computation was an important way to improve 
public education in their community. Overall this item placed ^second 
iJK^y to the need for- -"well--educated teachers and principals," but 
among the sample of public school parents (i.e., parents with "Children 
currently attending a public school) the emphasis on basic education 
was clearly first. ^ . ' ^ 

7,9X, the respondents "indicated their^ approval of moral 

instruction ih^the schools; this figure included , respondents without 
school-aged children. Of those who had children currently* attending 
public gthool, 8456 stpported this position. , . \ 



- . ■ I 

jsic , education—defined in the poll for ^ this question as 
reading J writinig, / and, arithmetic — was viewed as^the single most 
Important priority for the nevy Department of Education to address in 
the immediate future. 72X of the public school parents and 69X of the 
toJ:al sample selected this iterp, as compared, for example, with a 33X 
overall, rating for ."developing indivTCfcjal educational plans for every 
child." . (So mucM for the v,e,ffect;U/eness of our propaganda for 
iWividualizationl) ' '"^^ 

^"61% of the public school . .parents and 72% of the parochial 
school parents said that the local public schools failed to give 
enough attention to tne teaching of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
It is* interestin^^T^o note that when thife same issue was put to 9 
random sample of professional educators (who are members of Phi Delta 
Kappa), 56.9% of the re^ondents felt that enough attention !^ being 
pai6 to basic education by the schools. That figure jumps to 11% of 
the public school administrators: in the sampl^. Thus theTe is a major 
discrepancy between the perceptions of professional Educators and 
those of the-^ general lay public,^ • and this discrepancy is 
attributable at least in part to the variety- of interpretations of 
"basic education." 

In a recent article in Change , Clifton R. Wharton, Jr., Chancel^i^or 
of the State University of New York, explores what he calls ''Vi)f^f^>H 
Darwinism of J^sio / Learning."^ Wharton identifiesr rjve 
interpretation^'^f the slogan "back to basics" a^ it is used by its 
advocates. 1^ \ . 

1.. "Back tp^ basics" can mean\ educational austeritf^ ; The 
advocates of this position feel that schools, in their orfrriculum, 
have usurped, functions which are better handled by othe^^<iinstitution? 
of society, such as the cburch, the home, or even the ja^. This 
position is one of lideological conservatism and takes a^ narrow, 
restrictive view of the propel functions of the public schools. 
Curricular emphases ^ should lie With reading, writing, and computation; 
-tentroversial issues in sociology, osychqlogy, and current events 
should be avoided j^' Nto-frills /education is what called for, with 
no-frills pedagogy' consisting/of drills, recitation, daily homework, 
and frequent testing. / 1 t^- 

^2. • ^'Back to/^ basics" oari mean Mbcational nostalgia . With J the 
clarifyiisg spfectacles^ oj ninds ight^; the supporters of this) 
interpretation yearn rer a ^r^turn - to the "good old • days!' "of/ 
education. The fact that most of^, their images of an {educational £deh 
are ,v)^hollyJ^ictit^bus does pot detract* from the comfort offered b^b^ 
dreaip'ing af .the past. Thiols thfe literal s^nse of "back" to basics. 

3. ''Bac(< -to- basics" ca(^ mean, discipline . Its supporters believe 
strongly in law /ana order |in our schools,, in corporal punishment for 
offenders, and in Vdress codes hair codes ' for students and 

teachers. (Toscaniryi would never have /|been / allowed to' conduct a 
school orchestra according to VOfs view/) As Wharton suggests, many 
an essayist on 'Iback to basics" sfeems more alarmed about the breakdown 





of order in schools than .about the breakdown of ,learnln(^ . ^^erfl 
recent television documentaries have portrayed today's public ^hools ■ 
as centers of violence where drugs are openly sold and iJsed, \(here 
extortion rackets flourish among the student body, and w^e teach>— ' 
health and safety .are often in danger. The fact that nisclpline 
citedSin the- recent Gallup poll as the greatest probUm, facinq bhe 
public^schools today is evidence that this interpretation 'of "back tq^ 
basics" does not'^lack supporters. .' « ' 

A. "Sack to basics" can mean ■ remedial education . In this 
definition it suggests that students who are deficient in the-^bgsic^ 
skill-s— usually , assumed to consist of the "Three R'-s" of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic— shobld be given remedial helu to bring them 
up to standard. This interpretation of "back to basics" has been/" 
strengthened by the massive publicity given to the., more than a 
decade-lohg drop in Scholastic Aptitude Test scores of hiqh school 
seniors, and by the equal volume of publicity qiven to the inability 
xof college freshmen to write coherently.. • , , 

5. FinTlly, "back to basics" can mean career-oriented^ education , 
in this meaning, the" "proof oY the pudding" for education is its 
ability to qualify young "peopll- for the world of work. Employers have 
lon^ complained that school graduates lacked fundamental skills in 
reading and wl^iting and ^^ithmetic and • are therefor^e unproductive 
workers. The sOlutiin according to ttais interpretation is to provide 
.-the kinds of educational trainingUh-School which yield productive and 
capable employees. The problem^f course, is that there is n^^known 
magical model of education w^igcan guarantee acceptability on the 
job for its graduates. 

Is foreign language instruction one of the "basics"? The answer v 
it seems, as with the definition of "back to basics" itself, depends 
upon whom one ask^. Certainly jthe most restrictive view of basic 
education, held by marjy of today^s more outspoken critics cpf the^ 
educationa-jk-EgJSrfTwiiQvement of the last dozen years, excludes foreign 
language study and consigns it to the status of an educational frilly 
along with driver education and training . in the arts. This i5, . 
however ,/ not' the position of the Council for Basic Education of ' 
Washington D.C. Foreign languages, alorig with "English -(including 
reading, writing, speech and literature), mathematics^ scie>\ce, 
history-, geography, government', and the arts are viewed as the basic 
intellectual disciplines. 5 The.se disciplines provide, nof orfly 
subject-matter content, but frames of reference for prbblem-solvi/g, 
for coping with life, and for .interacting With other pe^ole/' . Thus 
tVie concept of the "basics" implies more, than school sto^ctsf it 
Implies a range of ab;ilities which allow an individual to live ■ a 
Competent, constructive 1 and happy life. In thl^ wider meaning of the 
term, can mere be an^ doubt that forei^gn la\guage learning 'has a 
unique and vital role to play? y ' \ 

'Tne focus of these remarks is* 'on the role of individualized 
instruction 'and of innovation in general in the jback to basics" 
movement. Upon examination ^^ust conclude that th^ current status 
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of indiviou^iiizatiDn ana other forms of innovation iir basic eaucation 
is paradoxical. 

On the nne harxJ, as Broainskvx^xpitJssuU it in the March 1^77 issue 
of P hi Delta K^pjh , the attljLddes bf many of the -iw re' conservative 
scpporters of "badk to basics"lseem to be: '"Ban innovation^— a plague 
on theml"^ In this, ^ense, "innovation" is interpreted in its 
literal meaning as "the introduction of anything new or different." 
This implies- a plague on'the^ new math on new disciplines In 
schoftls such as linguistics or psychology, on the use of electronic 
media to do what teachers ought to ao themselves, and on new 
curricular emphases • such as the emphasis in science and social studies 
on understanding concepts, rather than on the memorization of tacts, 
fomulas, names and dates.' (I am reminded of Tom Lehrer's wonderful 
satire of the new math in which he tells us that what' s important is 
to understand what you're dping, not ' to get tfe right answer.). 
According to this rather reactionary view, the. products of education 
are, or should be, almost, eternally valid, ^ there is little room 
I'or change. ■ ( 

» V 

It is^ however,' not only the ^traditional products, of education 
wKich have 'been reaffirmed in this at^faci^ on. innovaticxh. So, too, has 
the traditional process of education. Th^ssumption seems to be that 
education t,ake£, place best— and perhaps only — when teachers,- standing 
at the frqnt-^of a room and commanding the rapt attention of their 
pupils, perform with the precision and srort-fi:ise ■ of a military drill 
sergeant. Thus conventional methodology is what is called for, and^ 
innovations in. teaching techniques or pedagogical approaches such as 
stuoentrcenterea classrooms or peer-directed instruction are apathema. 

Does this mean that innovations suci^ as personalized or 
iraividualized instruction can play < no" rWe in , this highly, 
conservative and traditional view of education?^ If. both the product 
of eaucation and the process of education must get "back to basics,' 
•there does this leave innovations like individualized instru&tion?/ 
Fortunately trere is one dimension of "back to basit^g" which would 
seem to afford an opportunity for pedagogical- innovation, and that is 
in the area of thel roaintenance of standards. To qu9te from Brodinsky 
again: "Promrftioa' from Lone graae to the next] and graduation from 
high school are/o be pennilited [accoibing to , the supp9rters, of "back 
to basics"] only aft^r *hiastery of skills and knowledge has be^n 
demonstrated through testsV Social promotion and graduation on the- 
basis of time spent in courses are out."^^ 

- ^ n ■ 

It is 'in this sense that "back ■ *to basics"' i5 a very 
forwaid-looKinq and constructive movemfept. Its insistence upon the 
maintetiance of standards and upon demonstrated learning to ^criterion 
l9.vel echoes almost' verbatim the rhetoric of \hose who espouse the 
virtues of self^aced ■ instruction or mastery learoing or 
criterion-referenced testing. The irony nere is one of mear^s; the 
supporters of "back to basics" allege that only traditional, no-frilis 
pedagogy will produce . acceptable standards, of .mastery,, while 
supporters 'of individualized instruction, «for example, claim with 



equal conviction that traditional pedagogy has consistently failed to 
bring most students to mastery level. 

' The way to reconcile this^ contradiction, it seems to me, is to 
insist that what ^s "basic" in education is learning . , To get "back to. 
basics" means to adopt whatever measures are necessary or desirable to 
bring about high quality learning. It is likely that different 
learners will require different pedagogical treatment. It should be 
,in every ca^e incumbent upon the innovators to demonstrate that 
alternative- pedagogical approaches are superior to those they wish to 
'Supplant. Increasingly such evidence is being documentedy^ but 
usually not irf sources readily available to the lay public. 
* - ^ * * 

What are the various approaches ,to curricular or pedagogical 
icinovation which have been practiced in most institutions? They tend 
to fall ,into several categories. The emphasis here is on higher 
education, bu^ the implications for the secondary school are obvious. 

1. The "monkey see, monkey do" approach . It is no accident that, 
ks 'a former governor of Alabama once stated about the standard-bearers 
of the Democratic and Republican parties, ''there 's not a dime's wor^h 
of difference among the programs of study from one college or 
university catalogue to the next. Faculty tend to pattern the 
curriculum at their institution after what is being dooe at other 
institutions', as if this lent a kind of face validity to ^heir 
actions. If College X develops a new approach to the training of the 
liberal , arts major. College Y is likely to follow suit soon 
thereafter . If University P adopts a new grading scheme to record 
student achievemen^. University Q's faculty will push for its adoption 
as well. In this way an innovation can become an established fad in a 
matter of very few years. 

2. The "professorial hegemony" approach . Professors—and ^to a 
lesser extent teachers in secondary education — yearn to teach courses 
in their area of specialization. No matter how esoteric an 
individual's special interest may be, or how peripheral ' to the 'mis5y.on 
of the department, it is almost inevitable that at some point he or 
she will propose a course in it, if not a series of courses, ^nd will 
recruit disciples from among the student body. In this way department 
curricula or pedagogical practices get cluttered with ad hominem (or 
ad feminam ) innovations that disappear from the catalogue when their 
proponents move on to greener pastures.. Most university faculty 
consider themselves specialists withia their own disciplines; few wish 
ta be known as generalists. The underlying assumption of thp 
"professorial hegemony" approach is pseudo-e^aloiarian; if Professor x 
has had to suffer through the writing of a dissertation on some nic 
OT other-, it is only fair that he or she should share that suffering 
with the next generation of students. 

3. The "student needs and interests"^ approach . This approach 
played a major role in the educational innovation of the past two 
decades. 'It resulted and still results in the creation of degree 
'programs around the country in Black Studies, Women ^s_„ Studies and the 



like/ Its prevailing shibboleth was 'lrelevance," and its courses were 
desiqned to cater to a clientele supposedly tiljned off. by conventional 
offeJinas and/or conventional pedagogical practices. The _ underlying 
carricular assumption seemed totbe that any subject was fair game for 
study as long -as - people were interested in it. In pedagogy the 
"student needs and interests" approach engefndered the rise of 
personalized, humanized, individualized, learner-centfered, 
interdisciplinary, values-oriented, small-group teaching methods. In 
some cases,, thes&- changes brought about significant enrollment 
increases^ ^n other cases— especially where the, innovation was 
introduced haphazardly into the curriculum— enrollments continued^ 
decline. In some institutions the new approaches to teaching -resulted 
in significant and meaningful learning. In ottjer institutions the 
faculty succeeded only in documenting new methods for teaching 
students nothing. The curricular and pedagogical excesses of. the 
"sSiudeht- needs and interests" approach ' are the cause of some of the 
most vehement attacks by "back to basics" advocates. 

A The "task analvsis" approach . TTiis approach to curricular 
.refo3m involves tailoring courses and Curricula to meet the specific 
future' A/ocational needs of students. ^ It implies a career-oriented 
emphasis in much of .the liberal arts curriculum. > In language 
departments\ the "task analysis" approach finds its Realization ^n the 
development of fo-called "special-purppse" language courses '^Jesigned 
to meet the needs of a specific clientele. "Spanish for social 
workers'? or "Spanish for law enforcement officers" are among the more 
popular \ptions in this genre. In general, however, this approach to 
innovation is viewed by many language departments as marginal to the 
mainstream of the " department's mission: the cloning of future 
specialists in the target literature. ' ■ ^ 

Whv do curricular or pedagogical innovations so often fail on the 
drawing board or after only a relatively short period of operation? 
Let me suggest a number of reasons here. The emphasis is again on 
innovations in higher education, but many of the points are applicable 
to the secondary school as well.- 

1 A la ck of' sustaiQjd institutional support . Most innovations 
in curriculum or pedagogy require institutional support. The 
classroom faculty member alone is usually not in a position to decide 
uDon and adopt an innovative grading policy or to- select innovative 
curricular goals or even to develop an innovative course without 
institutional cooperation. Such cooperation is often fiscal but 
always needs to be attitudinal. Fiscal cooperation is facilitate.^ by 
the existence of so-called "soft money," i.e., grants from educational 
agencies or. foundations for the purpose of starting up an innovation. 
When the '"soft money" evaporates, the institution's ^mitment to the 
innovation may also evaporate. In these «ys of fiscal 
belt-tightening among foundations, sustained financial support fdr 
innovation is harder to come by, and institutions . themselves are often 
expected to pick-up the c^sts of maintaining a new program after the 
first year or two. ' , ' 



'2.' A lack of time for faculty to prepare . Changes in curriculaj. 
or pedagogical procedures signify a cli^ge in the educational status 
. quo.' Any j^hahge in the*^ educational^ status quo^^is likely to fail if 
the facul:^ have not^ been trained to deal witn the implications of 
that change, and(>R they have not tJeen ^iven sufficient time to 
prepare ^themselve^-/ for the change. An innovation such as the 
individualization of instruction, for example, usually .requires more 
prepa^tion time on the part of faculty than does the maintenance oi 
locl^ep .teaching/ Where faculty j|ac^ such time^^and they- ought hot 
to oe expected to.sacnifice weekends or sdmfjiers withPut pay to find 
it — it i§ jmlikely that there will be strong faculty commitrftent to the 
innovation and the innovation will doubtless fail.^ 

'3. Faculty -fears of new programs Qi: procedures. Many innovatioQs 
in 'education are intimidating to faculty^ for a, variety of reasons'. - 
Teachers, who are, after all, only hyman, get used to certain set 
»procedur^;s and are loath to phange. 'There is also in many minds the 
danger that a new procedure, if successful, could - jeopardize oneVs 
job. Eleotromechanical technology has been slow to become adopted in 
*^An^ican classrooms- for a number of reasons, not the' least of which is 
the unstated' fear of many faculty, that they may be replaced by a 
machine. The" popular literature in- this area, h'as helped to kindle, 
such fears. Eyen the function -of the human teacher as a friend and 
counselor may seem in jeopardy; one well-known cartoon depicts a 
depressed-looking student inserting a quarter into a computer which 
reaches out long arms, pats the student on the back, and exclaims 
sympathetically, "There I There I" 

Paralleling faculty fears of new programs is facul€y hostility ''to 
ANYTHING new, and perhaps for some of the same reasons as account for 
faculty anxiety. There are those in every department who^ maintain 
•that any deviation from the status quo is harmful or unsound. Though 
often possessed of what Frederick the Great calleci "ein durch 
keinerlei Sachkenntnis v getrubtes Wissen^-^i.e. , a knowledge 
unencumbered by the facts'— they do not hesitate to briticize and 
disparage the claims of reformers from within their rsJoks. When I 
firat^ set up an individualized German program at the University of 
Washington some ninfe years ago, I repeatedly encouraged my colleagues' 
in German to visit the program and, see wh^t we were dDi^. Of course, 
no one ever came, but this did not stop my "colleagues" from 
criticizing the program, sight unseen, in departmental faculty 
meetings. , >» 

r 

A. The tendency of a regression toward the mean of established 
programs ^ The^' distinctive features of many cutricular or peda'tjogical 
innovations have a tendency to become eroded by existing and 
long-stacyJing programs and practices. After ,a short period of 
experTrrrentfhtion, innovative features are often tempered to reflect 
more closely the established practices and prejudices of the faculty. 
Thus, for example^, an individualized self-paced program may st^rt out 
in a continuous .progress mode (i.e. , no time limits) but in many 
institutions the faculty tend to build in deadlines ai er a year or 
two, thus reflecting their preference (Jtor the "tried and true" in 
education. . ^ ^ 



'5. Faculty unwillingness, to evaluate' and to be ,evai,uated . Ons of 
• the •less fortunate traditioisis in education, especially In higher 
education, is the reluctance of fatuity* to formally evaluate their own 
teaching or that pf- their colleague^, or to -welcome peer evaluator-s 
into theii* classroomsr. A faculty, member behind, the closed door of his 
or her classroom reigns supreme', and visitors are rarely invited. ' 
This inviolability of the academic classroom in higrier education has a 
long and depressing tradition,^ thbugh one which has been substantially 
weakened in recent years- in many instltutd-ohs. > . J 



- The . difficulty with this regal stance is that educational 
^institutions*^ have a legitimate need and right to know now effectively" 
their curricular and p^dagogical^^^ractices are serving^ the needs of 
the 'institiftion's .clientele.. Exti6rnal funding agencies invariably 



require formal py^iuation of any. program to which financial support 
has been given. Inadequate plaQs for ^evaluation may result .in the 
denial of an .otherwise acceptable proposal for funding. Decisions 
about renewed funding either by the institution itself or^ by an 
external agency- rely heavily on evaluations . of wh^t .inas ttanspired 
thus" far. The denial 'of funding or of continued funding is often 
sufficient to retire an innovation to the' graveyara of good ideas. ^ 



6. Time > required fof^hgoing duties prohibiting innovation . In- 
many case.s, th6 curri|:ular or -pedagogical plans of faculty members fail, 
to come, to fru it ionf because of a surfeit of already existing pressures 
on their i- p];ofessional tim'e. As' mahy faculty can attest, the 
devetlQDmeot; ofn^r* Innovative; course or of an 'innovative approach to ^n 
exi^MMfnjrse—for example, individualization — requires a great deal 
'of tiSHBd poncent ration if it is to be done properly. Institutions 
only ra^^y reduce a faculty member's other 'responsibilities to allow 
this 'sort of work be done. Time for planning, devodopment , and 
field-testing of ,a. new„ itlea often mUst be carved out of a faculty 
member's personal time.* 

7. Low ranking of curricular or pedagog;^cal innovation in the 
academic reward , structure- . It is a well-established belief in m^ny 
^.nstitutions of higher learning that time spent in course design br 
curriculum revision is time taken away from those activities which 
count in the institution's reward system. Traditionally there has 
been little external incentive for a faculty member to be a creative 
teacher; one's career is much more certain . if one performs one's 
instructional duties perfunctorily and devotes the bi^k * of one's 
professiQnaJ. time to puDlicatiijn. (There is evidence, how'fever, ^ that 
|he priorities within academe are changing today as j^nstitutions find 
themselves scrambling to attract and hold a diminishing student: 
population.) ^ • , / 

d., . Lack of a' generally accepted theory of reform for the 
curriculum . There are- few, if any, guidelines known to most faculty 
concerning the principles or practices of curricular reform. 
Educational innovation is practiced as an art, not as a science, and 



dilettantism is prevalent. It has been suggested that innovation in 
highef^ducation is a fountain whpre some faculty come to otirrK^ some 



.10 • . , 



• come to sip, but most come to gargle!^ Whatever theoretical* tiases" 
* "exist for -innovation in general, «r for a specific innovation such as 

individualization, t;end to be unknown or ignored. .There is little 
.-jfireemene among faculty concetnihg What ought to be taught,, and evefi 
less agreement concerning how.' TnismTLitates against the durability 
' of innovative) pract^^s. ^ 

9. " The idiosyncratic nature of .innovation .' It i^s a ""sad fact .of 
- curritular or pedagogical '.lifp— and one often played, out in many 
; • institut*ions^-that~ an innovation is inextricably linked to the 
presence and continued ihtefest of its developer. 'If. ^ the faculty 
' member wh'tj-^spearhead^ the new program or pradtice lea-Cfes -or ' losps 
interest', it is likelv thett the innovation will wither oi#j thte vine-. ^ 
' ■ ■ .. ■ . • . J ' ' ' ' " 

-Let me summarize wj)ai I have tried' to present in four- concluding 

., points. ■ ■ ' ■ \ 

,. • • ' ■ . \ ' . ^ ' ' ; 

, . I '1. The "back to basics" phenomenon in education is a recurring . 
plfienomenon whicl>* is manifested in. some form every few decides «s a 
reaction to the swings of the educational ' pendulum in some ne# 
direction. The previouV hue and cry .for "back to basics" came in the^ 
1950s; the current cause c^lfebre shows signs of surviving well into 
the 1980si. Although the movement is ideologically conservative ■ and xat. 
y times iiseehv? predicated upon, in Neil Postman's terms, a '''sociology of. ,- 
^ fevenge"10 against the yoyng., the .liberal, and the . perMssive in 
education, .the movement need not be viewed as disastTous_ to the cause 
of individualized of otherwise innovative educsftion, in foreign 
languages or in any other academic discipline." ^- . ' 

■| - ' " . - • 

2.- Paralleling' the "back toit basics" movement . is the -national " 

♦ trend' termed , "miniinal' competency ' testing . " The two movements .are 
philosophically kindred spirits; minimal competency testing logicall-y 
follows from the\ demands by the advocates of "back^ to basics" for, 

J continuous festina to monitot student achievement, upon which, and 
"■^ only upon .<?hich, Jpromotion -from grade .to grade or ^graduaJ:ion from 
school is to be l/ased. If innovative pedagogical approaches, ycan be 
demonstrated to ddvelop th^Nna.ndated .competencies more effeptei^^ely or • 
efficiently than traditional methods— and the lay public, seems 
presently to be- quite skeptical of this in view of past failure^— then 
process-oriented innovation should be welcomed with open arms by local 
school boards, PTA groups, and college deans. The burden of proof, 
however, "is on the innovators. a 

-.^ 3, hf innovations in pedagogy have a po|;entially important rdle( 

to play in. a '"back to basics" educational universe, what aboiJ||:^j|.„ , 
innovations in curriculum? Will parents and teachers continue: ,|p^ • 
tolerate such courses as "lea therwork, gourmet cooking and . . .* 
lit"ll which flourished as- alternative education in the lastf 
decade? I suspect that the diversity of our school-aged and 
college-aged populatiop will necessitate the preservation of some 
schools and curricula whose emphases seem non-academic. &Jt for the 
^ majority of students, innovations in curriculum will need to be able 
to demonstrate intellectual rigor and respectability to be allowed to 
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survive/ j[<:*^Rigor and xpspectability" may . supplant "interest's and 
needs" as xhe shibboleth for the last half of this decade. . - 



4. The old 'militarj^ strategem, that "if you can beat 'em,^ join 
•em" has never been sounoer advice than in^discgssions .^of the role and 
future ,C|f individualization and unnovation in general in the "back to 
basics^ moyement. Despite its fiscal and ideological conservatism,. 
despite\^ts link to such non-educational conHrns as 4ove of country 
and love of €od, despite its punitive approach to -the excesses of the 
past, "back to basics''" can be a ' pos'itive force in causing us as 
educators to .^reexamine our objectives a^nd to look at ^our results. 
Where ^our innovations in curricula 'and pedagogy have been guilty 'of 
'^3 mindfessness of 'which Charles Silberman accused public"* education a 
^ade agojl2' where they have accomplished not a legitimate 
/ersification of respectable content but rather a .pandering i to 
tellectual' laziness, we need to rethink their justifications. / 

Foreign language education has always had an uphiil bat^tle in 
maintaining credibility in the eyes of the American taxpayind public 
To innovate our practices with the .^result that the credibility of 
learning another language in €his country, is enhanced arijonb^ both 
edi^cators and the general public will secure for us a cofofortable 
place in the mainstream of the rfasic education moveaeoLi^ And that 
might prove to.bj the best innovation of all. 
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LEARNING FRENCH IN STYLE 

Robert L. Ballinger 
Worthiogtop High School ^ - 
Worth ington, Ohip 

: 



^ANY TEACHER ATTRACTED TO INDIVIDUALIZING instruction'^ recognizes that 
students learn in different 'ways. .But does it itiake sense to have all 
the students working on programmed instruction, or listening to addio. 
tapes ^ ,or studying independently when some students^ learn best 
assisted by a teacher, or are *not fwditory learnerj# or like tof 
reflect ideas off another student? Sef or|^ we can idltruct students^ 
individua^y, we must assess how each s»Jent IsmI. Theni yre can * 
match instruct ionstd the ^dent's leafnin^||j|yj|j^^ 

The teacher as leader > ^ y . \ 

I havie seen individualized instruction, programs where the teacher 
has been demoted t(f^ position^ of materials manager or of clerk at a 
checJ<-out counter.. I prefer to consider a^ teacher-\as a leader; that 
iSi a oe^son who has people- dp things that they want to do but would' 
^probably not do . by themselves. Several yeats ago, -for example, I 
thdught that if students. had all the'necessaxy materials," they could 
learn 'by ' themselves. To best this hypqthpsis, I decided to learn 
German on my ip^\ I borrowed a text and tapes' for a first^year German 
program anfj made out a schedflle* of work, ^cessons. One and Two went 
very well. In. Lesson Three, I found myself * pos Won ing my ^tudy 
because of othgp, rtiofe urgent ^Tnhtters (test papers, sinner , the World 
Series). I am stillv.on Lesson Four. , 

. As a new teacher, I usfed to. feel guilty, when I would place demands 
on mSg: students to do hom'ewo^k or to study for quizzeg^. "Aw, do we 
have to do this?" they wy^d mban. 'i came to realize that».>behind this , 
-fagade - of lack of 'cooperation, they neverthel'Sss knew ^tt^at I was 
leading th^m where 'they wanted to go. Their com[}J.aints ^to .-their 
frdends abbut how much work they had to do was,^eally a badg? of ' their 
courage to stay with the 'cdftrse. As long as" the teacher does not 
abuse^ the role of leader by unrealistic fexpedtati^hs and iq^ssible 
woi^-loadsy. ' students relish the . challenge j^nd thyili at their" 
success. I QO Ipnger feel gulJ^Ty: Students want objectives and 
direction. ^ ^ . 

When I was faced with decreasing enrollments in our upper-level 
French classes, I decided to assess the following \ two areas of ■ 
Worthington's French program: JL) What the student's were going to be 
able to do at the end of the. French prografrr, and 2) how I was going to 



gat them there. Aft^r conversations with students and colleagues a 
drawing ^nj.my own expei^ience, I designed a program whereby studenftS' 
'would l)Jha^e control of ill language skills/ .2) leaver a knowledge of 
French history and literaturf^ 3) be ab>e tg live -lo France, not 
merely as tourists^ but as residents with a more than superf icia 
underst^Tnding of daily life and experiences, and ^) establish their 
, knowledge of the language, the people, ^nd their cultu^re ^as a 
( permanent part of their personal and/or professional lives. The 
course ri^escriptions I wrote for French^^ III, IV,' and V are found in 
Appendix A of this paper. The result of a more explicit direction to 
"^^^ ' the'coursp of study was immediate: the numban: of students 'in French' 
IV^^and v/tri^lea.\ . ^ ' / 

Oncey attracted students to the courses, I had^ to work ^ to keep 
them there. Dr.' David ^P. ^Cavanaugh, Principal of Worthington High 
School, had developed a 'learning-climate model that I adapted* for my 
classes. My two^varall goals were:' 1) to provide, a stimulating and 
^ productive atmosphere in .the classroom, and 2)^ to encourage in the 
\ students serisa^of satisfaction .about ^themselves and ^bouV^vyhat they 
^ Nire doing. Both goals, need to be met. To have productivity without 
satisfaction is to^ run a sweat-shopf; ^to have satisfaction without 
productivity .is to 'rtfeintain a playground. Whfen. botJ:i .go^ls are being 
^ realized,' .^^i^they become self-enhancing. , when students feel 
satisfaction, they produce more; "the more they produce siuccessfully , 
^ t.a .era satisfaction thavaxparience. . 

The teacher - as diagnostician ^ ^- \ ^ 



^..^**"ick Nunney, then vice-president of Oakland, ^3^>i^]phig^n) 
Comrpunity College, stated at the 1977^ Central States Convention that 
-^-irr^udents were diagnarsed for how they learn b^st and if InstructitjfT 
were accommodated to how each ^student learns, ,theh 9DX of the (students 
^ would learn 90% erf the course material. th May, 1978," using 'the 
'"Learning Style Inventory" J^LSI^ developed oy. Qrs. Rita and Kgnnethv 
^ Dunn and Dr. Gary Price, f d^gnosed students who', would be ^king, 
French III the following fall.l Once I . had the data identifying my. 
students' individual^ learning styles, ^I realized that a variety of 
"Reaching * methods wa*s "needed to accuDtnmodate ^these . styles. I also 
-realized that developing; such a variety of ^teaching strategies over 
the. same content would noft bie done "Wernight , or even in one year. 

\ Convinced' that the diagnostic and . prescriptive approach to 
education was philosophically . sotSnd, .J began implementing this 
a^p3PQach in several stages. During the first year (1978-79), I 
atixem^ted to match my instruction to some of ^the students' varied 
iMTning styles. I worked with tactual materials, then developed 
structured small group te^chniques, Contract^Activity Packages, ^nd so 
forth. Each approach was designSd for a diflf^ent type of learner. I 
attended two workshops given ^y Ors. Rita and Venneth Dunn in order to. 
. learn more about prescribing the correct teaching strategy for certain 
learning styles. Also, I met with forty-two high school teachers from 
all subject a^^as once a month; we shared^Vith , one/ another the 

/?. . .. . 
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successes and the problems we were t encountering in .dealing ^ 
students' learning stales. By^the endVpf that year, I knew, that if I x 
could have the course coptent in all-^these foxme of instruction, 
students cijuJ^d achieve 9d5r9Uccess or better.' 

For the/ next yezf:Xl97J^) , we h^r^d 
Larson, specif icali^T becau«€of her^willingr 

dej^eloD^materlayTfor Fxe^h III. She and (.1- devoted that year to 
eltabOshing ^deM objectives and deveWin^Kstructured worksheets 
thi5>Jj3er third year, we are making use 



a French teacher, Li 
^ss to' work .with me 




various* small group 
Also, since a 
hacL^ parents' 
their chilaren's 



learniog ^tyles and \o invite them to ybecomr-aCttve pSrticipants in 
.^helping' theix;,children learr\ better. ^ 



/ 



student's learning, style ana 



The student as client' >• 

■- 5^7 ] 

.ju3t because we can diagnose a _ 

nrescribe' the appropriate materials do^ not insure our success in all 
desefe. A Wtor may tell a patient to stop smoking to remedy a 
respiratory ailment, but the Mtient may decifle not to follow the 

■■.doctor's 'draers. . In talking fe^Dr.Niark Ozer, I realized the n?ed to 
involve the student more iruihe business of learning. Ih his Ijook,^ 
•Dr ozer shows approachesffor helping even the most . problerqatic 
-Student to own more of the process of learning. Once students know 
the objectives and^the resources to be used, they heed to become aware 
of how their , learning style will help t he qi. succeed. As they begin to 

•analyze what^- works' for them as they liSarn, fchey begin to take 
responsibility for their learning. By. the time theV arrive at -^he end 
of the trench- ptogram, they are able to" fulfill the last objective, ^ 
naniely, to establish their knowledge of the language, the' people ana 

• their culture as a permanent .part of their personal ana/or 
professional lives.. - ,1-4 



"Concl usion ^ 

I have alvtays been struck by a scene . depicting the oeath of 
-^azarin,\tte mentor of Louis XIV. Three of the most brilliant medical 
mind's of seventeenth-century France were summoned to cure Mazarin. 
one said he should be bled;- another suggested a potlorr be prepared by 
an alchemist. The .thiro was sure they should do ndthing, and pray to 
God to cure him. As they argued, Mazarin pied. An^j yet, within 350 
yearns, professi^onai descendants of , these three "experts" are 
transplanting liVers, performing triple by-passes on the heart, and 
engaged in'genetic engineering. 

' If .the reports of declining student enrollment in foreign language 
classfooms arK] of the dearth of Americans knowing languages other than 
English are to be believed, then foreign language study is definitely 
in a.^e^ened state. The technology to do our equivalent of a heart 



1-: 



. 1 



transplant exists today. My wish^ is^ that we mobilize availab^Le 
talent, research, and •resources to help our clients achieve success. 
By diagnosing^ tj^ir Ifearning styt^j by matching the appropriate 
maMriais, and strategies to their ijparning style, and /by assisting 
them irvjfc^ the learningjprocess, we will help students achieve 
greater OTo4uetivity couqled^mth a meaningfu^sense of satisfaction. 
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Appendix A: ^ ^ 

Course Descriptions of l^e Upper-Level French Classes at a 
Worth i-ngton High School 



peC 
nini 
this^ 



dng in Ffench III, thfe students bejin to use Frerifch to study 
)le and the 'culture of France.^ French III concentrates' on 
96outN( Frendi people^ eVents, and literature.^irT history, and 
^^heritage is important for understanding the French people 
:oday. Students continue to--learn more advanced grammar and 
to* perfedt the French they have already learned. .. Students use the 
French language by reading two basic texts about French tiistory anrt 
literatur\, by creating their own projects, by acting out dialogs and 
ski.ts, anr» even by listening to a Ftench rock opera. Evaluation 'is^ 
based on quizzes, projects, and tests.! 

■ V ' 




After hay4A0 studied the history and past literature that helped 
form the 1=TSn^ people, the student is rea*;ly - tQ^\study France as it is 
today. Tne basic text for this course presents various aspects of 
French life today: television, sports,' newspapers, culture, music, 
theater, film?^ etc. In addition to videotapes and. a radioplay, two 
works of contemporary literature are. read, one 'of which is a 
screenplay viewed on film. While studerrts are learning^ about life in 
France, they continue to perfect thdir language ability. French IV 
students are eligible to participate in the school exchange program, 
in which students from Worthington High School spend three weeks in 
France (Caen, in Normandie) in February. Each participant lives with 
a French, family and goes to a French high s^FTool. In April, students 
from France come to Worthington. Evaluation in^'this course^ is based 
^on QiJiz^es, projects, and tests. ^ * 

t ' , ' 



French V 

French V is a course in French International Studies. The basis 
pf the course is in current issues in French culture, politics, and 
A^ommerce that are of international importance. Through our contacts 
^in Caen, France, we receive authentic materials in ttpe forms Qf 
magazine and newspaper articles,, records, audiotapes, and books. 
Students are guided to examine ways their language ability can be. 
applied ^o a career and/or personal interest . As the culminating 
course '^bf the entire flench prjpgram at Worthington High School, 
French y prepares students -^tti m^ef French ^ functional part of their, 
professibnal and/or personal mvis^. / French V students are eligible to 
participate in the school fexcfciange program described above in 
French IV. Evaluation is basab on quizzes, projects, and tests. 
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Factors' Identified by the»Learning Style Inventory ^ 



^carpet Wtructlj^nal area;^creat^'iridividurfl .aen 




2. SgJND IS ACCEPTABLE -f- 



^ Permit stuaent tTo ^^tudy^with tepund present. 



3. REQU 
■ V Created en 




IGHT - ^ 

near vandq>*(s) or other source of light. ^ 



KjO>«t 



4. REQUIRES LOW LIGHT - , ^ 

Create den area away from windows or other <^rc^ of lifiht. Use ^ 
diviaers to shield light, away from den. ' , • ' 



3 

5. NEEDS' COO^ ENVIROtliENT ^ "i^j^ 



Create den area away from an/ ^^urce of neat; place^^ear windows 
ano/or doors in winter (reverse in sumnre^ . / 

-6. NEEDS WARM ENVIROI^ENT " 

. Create den area near sources of heat , (radiators) on inside 
walls away from doors and windows; permit wearing ot sweaters, etc. 



REQUIRES FORMAL DESIGN . , 

Maintain chairs and desks; establish ^at least one instructional 
area to accommodateJ;ortnal study needs. 



8. REQUIRES INFORMAL DESIGN 



J 



Establish magic carpet area; permit/student to use floor, pillows,' 
or similar lounge-type study area. 



ERIC 



or: * 



^9.s SELf-MOTlVATED \ ^ 



i5 • % > 



Encoui5fige use of contact activity packages,, instructional 
packages, and programmed learning; permit self-pacing jtvo 
achievement beyond grade level; encourage use of selfrco^rdocive 
and*3elf-assessment (naterials^. ^ ^' ' ^ \[ 



10. ADULT-MOTIVATED 



Est abli^lt area near teacher (unles^s;- student is adult- but i not 
teaclTer-fcrlen^ed); praise , often; send communicatipns to home 
(notes, Jcdhngientary , tapes, stiddent • s work)-; praise in f rqnt of 
adults; -involve ifith other adults when working. 




11. TEACHER-MOTIVATED ^ ' , J . • ^ ^' ^--^-^ ' ' 

^'Establish./jden area near teacher; praise oCjten; incorporate 
reporting to Jteacher into prescriptipn-;^ include- in amall-group 
instiuctiqVial techniques when teacher is i^nvolved. 

■ /■ • ' V-.. • . 

12. UNMOTIVATED ' . '--U. ' r ' \ ^ 

Design short-term prescriptions that; require frequent 
.feedback; provide simple options based on interests and.' 
' prescriptiwi; experiment with token - reinforcers; expei 
behaviiir modification; attempt to develop peer relations! 
a motivated (ana r willing) pupil; reward for achievefner 
instructional packages of studeat's choice; use games; use 
manipulative materials (if tactual Or kinesthetic learner); permit 
' limited_dptions , under direct supervision; praiise for .evidenced 
'progress; involve in development;* of own prescription; observe 
reactions to each suggested method and use baseline data for 
comparison of relative .effectiveness. 
rr- . ; • 

13. PERSISTENT \ 

' Design long-term prescriptions aft^r establishing a pyodedure for 
; obtaining assistance when necessary. 

lA. NO"L PERSISTENT^ \ 

Design short-term ptescriptigns , that require frequent teacher 
checking; if peer, oriented, involve as part of a pair or team; if 
' teacher ISTIented, seat ' near teacher; experiment .with tolfen 
reinforcers; experiment with .behavior raodifiC9tion; reward for. 
completion of tasks; "use task cards Atxi simple games; experiment 
with singular multisensory activitiy... If thes^ are completed* 
successfully, experiment with instructional packages. Keep the 



^fftscrlption on level of functional ability; praise for completion 
. ggof^ task. ' . • 

'■. ■ • ■ ; ' 0 

15. RESPOlilBLE C\ 

Begin by designing short-term prescriptions; as these a^B 
successfully completed, gradually increase their length, being 
certain. to keep them on the student's level of functional ability. 

16. NOT VERY RESPONSIBLE 

Design short-term prescriptions that require frequent teacher 
feedback and checking; provide few -options; make directions as 
simple as possible; if peer oriented, invol|| with responsible 
youngsters with whom the" student views iWRraction as being 
desirable; if teacher oriented, seat near teacher; if adult 
oriented (other than teacher.) maintain frequent contact with 
appropriate motivating adults (relatives, heroes); utilize 
student's interests as focus of prescription, experiment with 
behavior modification; use task cards; praise when tasks are 
completed appropriately; experiment with rewards; be cettain to 
follow through on statements. 



17. NEEDS STRUCTURE 

Be precise about every aspect of the prescription; permit no 
options; use clearly stated objectives in a very simple fornrn list 
and itemize as many things as possible, leaving nothing for 
interpretation; clearly indicate time requlrments and the 
resources that may be used; required tasks should be indicated; as 
successful completion is evidenced, gradually lengthen the 
prescription and provide some choices from among approved 
alternatives; gradually increase the number of options. Establish 
specific modes # conduct .and study; use programmed learning; 
experiment with instructional packages. 



18. NEEDS LITTLE STRUCTURE 

Establish clearly stated objectives but permit choices of 
resources, activities, reporting procedures, etc.; permit choices 
of environmental, sociological, and physical elements; use 
contract activity packages, many creative-type options and , it 
sufficiently mature, work-study and/or community-contribution 
programs . 



19. PREFERS LEARNING ALONE 
Permit student to do so. 
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20. PREFERS LEARNING WITH ONE PEER 

Permit "Student to do so and to self-select pee^. When posi^ve 
outcomes occur, continue the-r pattern; when hegative outcomes 
occur, discuss openly with both, reinforcing clear guidelines for , 
acceptable behavior and task completions; if negative outcomes 
continue, discontinue the paired relationship. _ 

21. * PREFERS LEARNING WITH TWO PEERS <^ 

Permit student to do so and to self-select peers, being certain 
that all three youngsters agree to workjtogether. When positive 
outcomes occur , Hfntinue the patterpi . when negative outcomes 
occur, discuss openly with all three, Reinforcing clear guidelines 
for acceptable behaviors and task completions; if negative. 
' . outcomes continue, discontinue the* grouping. 



23. PREFERS LEARNING WITH ADULTS ^ 

- Establish den area near the te&cher; include student in all (many) 
small group lessons given; develop prescription that includes 

' frequent jjjjteraction with adults rather than peers; praise; use 
instructional packages and/or tapes * with adult val^s and 
commentaries; use media taped by adults. If older youngster* are 
available for tutoring, experiment with this type of paired 
relationship. I 

■ • - /• . 

24. PREFERS LEARNING THROUGH SEVERAL WAYS 
Pejjmit student to do so. 

25. HAS AUDITORY PREFERENCES 

Use tapes, records, radio, television, instructional packages (if 
adult oriented, use adult voices; if peer oriented, use peer 
voices). Require activities that involve talking, listening and 
repeating what is heard; use instructional packages. 

26. HAS VISUAL PREFERENCES - 

Use" pictures, filmstrips, ' films, single concept loops, 
transparencies, drawings, books and magazines; require activities 
that involve reading, looking and describing' what is seen; use 
programmed learning (if in need of structure) and instructional 
packages (also structured). 
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•27. HAS TACTILE PREFERENCES . • ' 

Use manipijiative materials; use three-dimensional materials; use 
,^;cs 'of varied textyres, shapes, sizes; use «ater and sand to 
draJlTor writ-e necessary information: rkfuire activities that 
involve »tquching; e.g., drawing, buildnq^ tracing, Pai^ting 
claywork,. etc.; use- in^Waetiorial ipackages and -many 
•tactile-oriented games, task cards, etc. 

28. HAS KINESTHETIC PREFERENCES » ^ , ' 

use -real experiences as basis for i^rning; take trips; use 
.projects extensively, and M^mit wide Js^riety of multi-sensory 
aptivities; use. instructional packages anct kinesthetic games. 

29. REQUIRES FOOD INTAKE 

Provide thin slices of carrots, celery, g!%en peppers or fresh 
y fruit, etc. . 

^30. DOES NOT REQUIRE FOOD INTAKE 

31. .FvUNpTIONS BESf IN MORNING • ' 

fe«iit Student to "^self-schedule. If not possible, -teach student's 
most difficult subject(s) in the morningj , 

32. FUNCTIONS BEST IN LATE MORNING . 

Permit student to self-schedule. If not possible, teach student's 
. most difficult sul^9ct(s) in the late morning. 

33. FUNCTIONS BEST IN AFTERNOON 

Permit studentHo self-schedule. If not possible, teach student's 
most difficult subject(s) in the afternoon. - 



34. FUNCTIONS BEST IN EVENING 



Permit student to work extensively at home; use homework as basis 
for demonstration " of mastery. When possible, permit -student 
relaxation periods during the day; test for lows during which, 
student may be unable to function effectively at all; check 
nutritional intake and ' number of hours of rest at -night. IT 
possible, experiment with an opeh campus approach. 
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35. NEEDS MOBILITY 

Permit student to- move from ar^ to area as long as he does not 
interfere with lessons, studies, discussions, etc.; permit 
frequent breaks; do not h^rrass student because of sprawling, 
stretching, or frequent jnovement ; provide opportunities for active 
■ involvement in kinesthetic experiences. 

36. DOES NOT NEED MOBILITY 



V 



N^es 

iRita Dunn and Kenneth Dunn, Teaching Stuoents J^^^^^qh their 
individual Learning Styles; A Practical Approacn. |^st: on, Virginia. 
Reston Publishing Company ; 1^ 78. The book explains in detail the LSI 
and how learning styles can be accommodated. The elements of the LSI 
>^re explained briefly in Appendix B of this paper. 

2Mark N. Ozer, Solving Learning and B ehaior Problems of 
Children. San Francisco! Jpssey-Bass^ 1980. T 
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AN INDIVIiSGalIZED FRENCH>mj6R?^<*^0R SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Virginia Pell 

(former|.y) Norman High School ' ^ 
Noifman, Oklahoma 



■S 



THE EKlTlRE BASIC FRENCH PROGRAM (French I through French IV) at Noiman 
High School (an 11-12 year school in Norman, Oklahoma) is 
individualized to •a dertain extent., I shall be discussing here, 
h&wever, the French 'I antf~frghch'' il programs only. These two levels 
are completely individualized, whereas the upper levels .are 
individualized for grammar, but not for reading or literature. 

The necessity for an individualized approach to teaching at ythese 
beginning levels became very apparent when Norman High Scfjbbl 'mq.veg 
fxom a traditional to a modular schedule for classes tweiVe ypars 
ago. In a traditional schedule, the student -teacher contact time is 
usually about 275 minutes per week; in our modular schedule, the 
structured contact time is cut to 165 minutes per week,"- iThis 
particular individualized approach is workable, howgver, either on a 
traditional schedule or on a modular schedule. In the school year 
1977-78, I asked to have a control class of French I on a traditional 
meeting pattern of 55 minutes every day,- and in 1978-79 I continued 
with the -same meeting pattern for a French II class. In both of these 
classes we usetj-the same materials and the same approach that we were 
using in the classes which were on the modular schedule. Only a few 
minor changes in administrative procedures were necessary.) 



Materials . ' • y 

The textbooks used at Norman High School are the Harper and Row 
series Jeunes voix^ .ieunes visages^ and Fen§tres sur la France^ by 
Yvone L6nard. FnrVFf&nch II. «Fen6tres sur la France is actually 
supplemental, and the Amsco French Two Years; Workbook Edition- ^ is 
useSJs the basic text. For both levels several other textbooks are 
kept available to the students for additional work or for a different 
approach to some point that may be giving particular difficulty. 

For French I the independent study units have been devel^ed to 
generally follow the text in the sequence of the chapters. The units 
for learning each of the three regular verb conjugations, however, are 
completely independent of the text. E&ch of these units is quite 
comprehensive and includes most of the basic verbs that a French I 
student is expected to know by the end of the year. Since the verb 
units are independent of the text„ they may be introduced at any point 
where the class or a particular student seems ready for them. 
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For Frerth II, there are two intensive review units with which we 
always begin: a written unit ana an -oral unit. These units encompass 
the basic knowledge which the students are expected to caf ry forward 
from their French I experience. Since the two units are 
complementary, ' the students work on both at the same time. They may 
elect to. do either the otal or the written first, but they mCist follow 
the order given for the various parts of the unit. For example, they 
may elect to begin with either the oral or written work for the verbs 
avoir and |tre; but they must complete these sections satisfactorily^ 
before continuing to the next section. 

To determine how to proceed after the review unit for French 11, I 
originally made a ' list of what I considered to be the basic 
grammatical concepts which the students should know by the time they 
finish the second year of French. I then developed independent study 
dnits fot these concepts In the following basic format: objectives 
(with the acceptable decree of achievement),' learning activities, 
points of^ testing, and ctiteria for retesting. The Amsco second year 
workbook is the basic reference work for these units, though 
occasionally the students are also referred to the text, Fen§tres sur 
la France , r^fifloned . above. (These independent study units do not, 
however, necessarily coincide with the order in which the material is 
presented in the^text. They could easily be used either without the 
text or with almost any other text as supplementary material. In 
fact, I found that from year to year I would vary the order in which 
some of the units • were studied, depending on the interest and 
readiness of the students.) 



Program 

At the beginning of the year, the stuaents are given a thorough 
orientation for the individualized program. It is impressed upon them 
that they themselves must assume the responsibility for self-pacing in 
their work. Deadlines are set for completion of units-, and it is only 
the occasional student who needs intensive supervision to meet the 
deadlines.- In fact,- for the motivated student the meeting of 
deadlines' is an important factor in the grading process. Within the 
first few weeks, of,, course, the spread of the levels at which the 
students are workin|^'becomes with the spread for the French 

II students usuall^; much greater than that for the French I students. 

For classes which are on a traditional schefkile (meeting every day 
for a specified ^ number of minutes) , the teacher must give careful 
thought tq the division and usage of that time for a successful 
individuaHzed program. My solution was to designate two days per 
week for formal student/teacher contact time (i.e., a formal class 
period); two days when the class would be • divided into small groups 
where I would be doing intensive oral drilling and conversation with 
some students while the others were working independently; and one. day 
when the entire class would have 20 minutes of intensive aural 
comprehension work- with tapes or, for French I, intensive 
pronunc iation work. For the remainder of the time on that day 



everyone would work on independent study and testing, and I would be 
available for consultation. ^ 

There are, of course, some trouble spots/of which one must be 
aware, e.g., cheating by some students and waiting time by others on 
days wr^n the teacher is working orally wit/'^ small groups. To curb 
the wasting of time. Which seemed to be the/greater problem, I found 
it very .effective to use a check sheet (se4 Figure 1) which included 
each student's name and a list of the activities he could choose to do 
during his' independent study time. Thus, o\ independent study days, 
each student was obligated to check at least \wo activities he planned 
to do; these included exercjLses in the workbook, working with a tape 
or the language master, checking completed exercises with a key, 
working with flash cards, taking a test, or, occasionally, reading 
French magazines or playing French games (Monopoly, Scrabble, etc.). 

If one allows testing during this time, as I did, it is essential 
to have a reliable student aide (an advanced French student or even 
one from the same class who has progressed well ahead of the rest of 
the class) to administer the test and, for all testing, to have a 
designated table or desks in the room for the testing area. The other 
major prerequisite for the system is to have the tests graded as 
quickly as possible ana \ to have a simple system of record keeping (see 
Figure 2). Thus the "Students may easily check their progress without 
interrupting the teacher or aide, and the teacher will not be burdened 
with record keeping. 

The actual procedure for working through each unit is standard. 
Suppose that most of the class is ready to begin Legon 8 in Jeunes 
voix. .jeunes visages (French I), which is the le^n on colors and 
items of clothing T The teacher begins by introducing these orally, 
using flash cards, pointi^ig to clothing students are wearing, and 
possibly using an overhead transparency. If there is time, one or two 
exercises can be done orally from the textbook. The flash cards are 
then put in a file and-? made available for the students to use for 
independent study work. After the Unit has been thoroughly presented 
orally, the written information sheet is given to those students ready 
to continue with the unit. Students not yet ready to do written work 
with this unit continue with the earlier work they are doing. For the 
few students who may be working ahead of the rest of the class, this 
oral presentation iS giving them a review or is giving them practice 
they have missed when proceeding individually. (0n the whole, we have 
not found this approach to be a. complication for highly motivated 
students who wish to progress faster and more inoependently than the 
rest of the class. ) • 

Once this oral introduction to the lesson is made, it is followed 
with small group work (8 - 10 students) where again everything is done 
orally. Small group sessions usually last frofti 25 to 30 minutes, and 
during these meetings every student in the group must participate. 
These groups- are extremely important, for it is here that each student 
has the opportunity to participate at- his particular level of 
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Student 'Activity Check Sheet 
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DATE 



Name 


Test 
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Lang. 
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Cards: 
Vocab, 


1 

Workbook; 1 Sound 
cheCk/key ^ Page 


1 

I Work w/ 
Stud. Aide. 
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Magazines 
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of Act. 
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i. Blackburn, KerrJIi)^ 
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4. Danner, Bob 
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8« Graves^ Lauren 
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9* Harrison^ Brenda 
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13* NDrman, Nancy 
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Ih. Robinson, Marian 
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FIGURE 2 
Student Progress Sheet 
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NAME 

1 . Bf ckham/ LI se 
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RETEST 
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I 
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2. Blackburn, Xerr 1 












3* Crane, Lfsa 
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. Dapner , Bob 












5. Edgfe, SherrI 
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ability. Cue cards, lists of words on poster -board, maqazlnes, and 

posters are all excellent tools to use in these groups, and they offer 

material for conversation which is limited only by the imagination of 
the teacher and the students in the group. 

On the days w^ien small group work is done, sometimes two or three 
small group sessions may be held. Occasionally the first part of the 
class period will be devoted to cultural material or a brief film. On 
the- average, one week is allotted in the rough time ^schedule for each 
lesson.^ By the end of the week most students should have completed 
testlng/on the unit and be ready to begin the new lesson the following 
week. -Tor French II the time schedule must be more varied, of course, 
for the units do not follow a particular textbook lesson sequence- the 
teacher must use some judgment about what would be considered a 
reasonable amount of time. to allot per unit for the student to keep on 
a satisfactory time schedule. 

The format for allotment" of class time used for French I is also 
used for French II. When the direct object pronouns are to be 
introduced, for example, the initial presentation is done orally with 
the- entire class. All kinds of audio-visual materials are used, 
including overhead transparencies, posters, and tapes. Tne smaii 
groups then offer excellent opportunities for conversation using the 
object pronouns, aad tapes and language master cards are available for 
students to work with during indepe/dent study time. Of course all 
students receive, when ready, the in/orm^tibn unit; this unit includes 
^nrwritten exercises which the student! will complete ^nd personally 
check with prepared keys. Whjsn the students, individually, feel 
nreoared for written and oral tests they take them during the time 
allotted for independent study Occasionally the small group sessions 
are also suitable for oral testing. 



Problem areas 



The potential problem areas with th^ program center on^ the 
extremely accelerated and the very slow students. f^or the slower 
stents it is sometimes necessary to tailor special programs for 
their specific needs, interests, and abilities: for them, for 
example. It may be necessary to put emphasis on reading or oral work 
and to diminish the written work to bare essentials, /or the 
accelerated and highly ..motivated students, by contrast, ^it of 
special attention from the teacher usually suffices: thev work 
through 'the units rapidly and independently since obJftives and 
procedures ai;e outlined on the units, and they participate in small 
group oral work where they always have the opportunity to use their 
advanced knowledge. 



Conclusion 



With this system we have had several students whd have completed 
two years of French in one year; some who have begun the study of 
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French independently and Joined the class at mid-year ;j'and, on rare 
occasions, some who have completed one full year independently (e.g., 
over the summer) and entered the next level class at the beginning of 
the next school year. Thus the program is especially advantageous for 
stuctents who wish to pursue the study of French hut have schedule 
conflicts (with driver's education, for example) which maVe it 
impossible for them to be a part of a regular class. 

As a result of this program, the enrollment in French has 
increased considerably: it has beefi necessary to add a h^lf-time 
French teacher to the staff. In fact, this year (1980-81) ' the 
enrollment increa^ , has beeh so greeit as to put a burden on the two 
French teachers. Jif this trend continues,* as I feel confident it 
will, very probably the half-time teacher will become full time; the 
administrators at . Norman Hig^ are very supportive of our program and 
of all foreign languages. The French teachers find this particular 
program very demanding and at times exhausting, but also very exciting 
and stimulating. ^ '\ 

p >1 ^ 



Notes 

» 

Ivvone L^nard, Jeunes voix, Jeunes visages . New York: Harpet' 
and Row, 1976. 

^Yvone Ldnard, Fenfitres^ sur la France . New York: Harper and 
Row, 1977. ^ 

^Eli Blume , French Two Years: Workbook Edition . Third 
Edition. New York: Amsco School Publications, 1979. 
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INOIVIOUALIZEO IhBTRUCTION IN FRENCH AT Nq^THWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

Margaret Sinclair Breslin 
Northwestern University 



THE INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION PROGRAM IN French at Northwestern 
University is currently limited- to the second year of language study. 
Originally (Fall Quarter, 19^5) an experimental program involving 
three out of eight sections of the normar classroom course, it qpickly 
became autonomous under tt^e number A99, as I shall call it throughput 
this report. In its five years of existence, it has experienced a 
number of changes and expansions, not' the least of them in student 
enrollment: . frdtn Just under 40 students in its first year to a 
current 140 (a slight drop from its all-time high of approximately 165 
students). Furthermore, it currently enjoys its largest-ever 
complement of instructors: l^ree regular faculty members, one 
part-time lecturer, and one teiehing assistant. There are also two 
work-study students, one of whom serves as tutor and grades grammar 
portions of exams, »/hile the other handles the clerical side of the 
program. ( 

■ , ■ 
Most individualized instruction programs have certain eletitents in 
common; I should like to emphasize, therefore, what we consider to be 
the unique apects of our program, giving a brief description of the 
content and mechanics of this year's A99, and offering some 
predictions of where we may go^from here. 

\ ■ 

Relation of A99 to other programs 

The fact that Northwestern University has a foreign language 
proficiency requirement (a two-year university equivalency) in its 
College of Arts ard Sciences funnels some 550 students per year 
through -KJur first and second year French courses. In Elementary 
French, in addition to a three-quarter beginning course, we offer a 
two-quarter intensive course for students who are past the beginner's 
stage but are not yat ready for second year. (This latter course may 
some day become indiv-idualized, but there ar^o immediate plans for 
such.) Students at the second-year level^^Bp a choice of three 
different programs: a regular three-quartCT^Plassroom sequehce, a 
three-quartet Reading Knowledge sequence, and the Individualized 
Instruct^ipn../A99. In this Fall quarter there are seven «,ections of 
A02, the fclassroom course, with an average of 25 students each, taught 
by three graduate ^teaching assistants and one faculty member; one 
30-strong* seotionjof Reading Knowledge, under one faculty member; and 
a group of 140students in A99, taught by five instructors for an 
average of 28 students apiece. The instructor-student ratio is 
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therefore quite similar across all programs. (Generally, however, we 
have oiS^four A99 instructors, such that the program represents a 
savings in manpower as .compared to the classroom courses.) v 



Rationale for A99 ^ ^ 

A99 exists to offer students an alternative learning ^experience. 
It appeals to students who are eager to escape the , blocked-in 
classroom situation In at least one of trteir courses;r it makps' 
en lovable a subject matter that might otherwise, as a colle^ 
requirement, be viewed as a compLfete bore-; its self-pacing feature 
offers savings in time both to s/udents who simply want to fulfill.-^ 
their language requirement as quickly as possible and to those who 
wish to reach the intermediate level and major status in French as 
soon as they can. In t|he laJt category we often find students eager 
to spend their Junipr /fear in Paris with the Sweet Briar progrSm^ if 
they. can' complete their second-year .work in one quarter, they have 
winter and spring in Which to raise their competence to the "ecess^y 
level in intermediate courses. A99 also, unfortunately, attracts a 
fair number of yourtg people with the misconception that it is an 
easier course than the classroom— a -problem with which i.i. 
instructors from other institutions are surely familiar. For such 
students it is all too easy to forget about or postpone the one course 
in which they do not have to be in class at least three times a week. 
Many do -just that, thinking that they can cram in all that grammar a 
day or so before the exam. In an effort to eliminate such 
difficulties as much as possible, we have found it advisable to 
increase the- number of rules, regulations and deadlines each year, 
which has detracted to some degree from the open, more flexible 
operation of the course envisioned at its inception. 

Description of the course 

A99 has the same language goals as the classroom course: to 
develop a student's competence in all - four linguistic skills to the 
"proficiency"" level, which means a grade of "C" or better in the last 
quarter of the course. Since 1976,^ A99's second year of operation 
this goal has been pursued via ,a three-pronged program: a general 
grammar review and a listening comprehension program together form 
half of the contents of both course material and exams; for the other 
fiftv percent the student is offered a choice of concentrations (this 
year, literature, conversation, or civilization; in previous years, 
reading knowledge aqd business French were also available). I't is 
this concentration option which sets A99 off from a ^^-^t)" °f other 
I.-J. programs, and it has been the type of concentration offered which 
has given A99 a sli^tly changing focus over the years. We shall 
return to this feature shortly. 

The A99 program is organized around a 'series of group sessions at 
Which attendance may or may not be obligatory, programmed "laterials, 
and individual consultations with the instructors. Progress in the 
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course is measured by a series of twelve exams, of which grammar forms 
35X, listening "comprerynslon 15%, and the elected concentration 50%. 
Grades are posted /onjfy for complete exams although a student can, 
through an instructor', check 'any part already completed. TTie greaC^ 
majority of students take the minimum four exams per quarter, but' 
since exams "can be taken whenever a student has mastered the material, 
generally a 0ozen or so students accelerate the pace to complete the 
course in .two quarters, add sometimes even in one. This gives the 
students more time to fulfill other college requirements, /to expand 
their number of possible elective courses, or to breach the 
intermediate level in French that much sooner. For tne^ students, 
who are normally well-disciplined achievers, A99 is particularly 
well-suited. 



Components ofSthe course 

Let me now describe tt^e course's three vcomponents: listening 
comprehension, gramm|r, * and concentration area. 1) Listenring 
comprehension is developed the. first two quarters via Emil de Harven's 
spy story, A^rodrame (EMC Corporation) and during the last quarter 
with Madeleine Le~Cunf f 's^ Sur le vlf (also EMC) . Armed >^ith 
vocabulary sheets (only instructors have the texts) and stotfdy guides 
which pose questions similat to those on the next exam, the student 
listens to the tapes in the:^ language laboratory or at 'home^>(;cassettes 
are available), altl is tested on comprehension either ^tJy an oral 
interview with an instructor , ;by written exam, or by a written Summary 
of the material. This can all be done in English, though extra points 
can be earned for rej^pses in French. Listening comprehension 
comprises fifteen percen^Wf each exam. 

Stu.dents have relatively little difficulty with this comppnent of 
the exam, since they can listen to the tapes just as often as they 
need to understand the plot, and also because they do get involved in 
the story and rather enjoy it. Sur le vlf is more difficult than 
Adrodrame , being plotless, but the challenge of understanding real 
French voices, with regional accepts and all, appeals to most students 
.and gives them a real sense of progress made. 

2) In the grammar component,*. until this year, Carlut and Meiden's 
French for Oral and Written ' Review (Holt, Rinehart and Winston) was 
used in A99: it offers^Nreasonable grammar explanations in English and 
a substantial number of; J^^Cises for each chapter —important elements 
in an I.r. program Uxe outs, ^e tape program, however, adds very 
little to the text. For. several reasons--the principal cfne being that 
it -was time either foi a new tset of exams or for a complete chanQe—we 
have shifted this year to the Comeau, Bustin, Lamoureux Ensemble 
series (also^.Holt, Rinehart and Winston). The main advantage is that 
this series consists of three texts: grammar, culture., and 
literature, which are coordinateji- in vocabulary and grammar, and which 
have been, easily integrated nnto our program to provide a more 
, coherent meshing of the elements than in previous years. Ensemble; 
Grammaire resembles French for Oral and Written Review in that its 
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explanations are in English and there are numerous exercises; its 
further merits in my view are its thematically oriented vocabulary in 
each chapter and a superior tape program. 

To help students prepare for the grammar exams, a group session 
(class) is held one hour a week, which at the beginning of Fall 
Quarter students are strongly urged to attend to nelp them get started 
on the right foot. Attendance is not obligatory, however, and the 
bulk of the class are soon working entirely independently. Various* 
learning aids, in addition to the laboratory tapes, make this 
possible: the answers to the exercises in the text are available, for 
consultation, along with the answers to the practice or "study" exam^' 
for each chapter. Furthermore, if the students have any difficulty, ' 
they can either attend the group session -for that chapter section, or 
consult an instructor or the tutor during consultation hours. 

• \ «^ 

Another change in the grammait component has been implemented this 
year: "^the gramma^ exams have gbrierally consisted of the .standard 
exercises, with solre short translation sentences. To encourage active 
development of competence in written communication, students ^^afe now ^> 
required to hand in with each exam a 20b-word essay^hich they have ' 
prepared at home. Tnis change toward a stiffer exam will require 
careful monitoring to avoid too -much of a drop in grades from previous 
years. The essay is worth a third of the grammar exam, which itself 
is 33% of the total grade. 

3) ' The concentration part of the course is, as mentioned earlier, 
9 unique and particularly attractive feature of A99. Students can 
choose to focus on sp.ecific interests and skills (though none of the 
four skills ii> neglected), and can switch options from quarter to 
quarter if they. wish. In the past, with the exception of 
conversation,-^ attendance at group sessions for the concentrations was 
not obligatory. Many students covered civilization, literature or ^ 
reading know](edge material entirely on th/rir own, with only occasional 
consultation with an instructor. Ttw^ results were satisfactory ; 
however, only with the better students /many of the others could have 
made more progress with more classroom^ guidance , epecially in the 
development of oral skills. ^ At the expense, therefore, of some of 
the flexibility of "individualized" work, attendance at most 
concentration group sessions has-been made ; mandatory this year, with 
exception made for some accelerating students. Classroom hours, then^ 
are:i two per weik (only one of which is mandatory) for li^teratur©,' 
two per week ^^pr conversation, and one per week for civilization. 
Roughly 80 dr the 140 students are enrolled in corjyeMation (6 
sections, 15 students maximum), 25 ave^^iiiji) ; civilization affd the 
remainder are in literature. TTiis latter dption uses. Ensemble: 
Littdrature as a basic text, with the in$trjj^tor 's ,a choice 57 
supplementary materials; the two others use Sns^mble: ^Culture et 
soci^t^ , again with additional material prepared by the instructors. 
Where more than one instructor is involved, i.e., in conversation^ a 
single syllabus is |et, but each person has considerable freedom 
within it. , 
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Progress in the concentrations is measured in different ways. In 
conversation, class participation comprises 5Cffi of the exam grade; a 
. 15-minute oral exam constitutes the rest. Civilization and literature 
both use a combination of homework and written exams. In all cases 
study guides and/or practice exams are available; students^ taking 
conversation have a chance to jDractice for the oral exam oy preparing 
directed skits or debates in thes last class of each unit. 

It is rare to find a student who dqes not become interested, if 
not enthusiastic, in these concentrations. The opportunity to do 
scMTiething different from the classroom course, to develop some depth 
and greater skill in an area of particular interest, touches even 
those students who just want to get the language requirement out of 
the way. ' • . 

. For students with demonstrated ability (a grade of B+ or better) 
we offer, in the- last quarter of A99, the option of working on a 
special project, which they themselves ctipose. They work under the 
supervision of a faculty member (not aways an A99 instructor). In the 
past students have done their own research and prepared all sorts of 
materials on French wine, music, Baudelaire, etc. Those relatively 
few students who have the initiative to depart from the prepared 
program are the best advertisements for a program of this sort 'aT'thi^ 
level. * 5^ 



Materials 

Like most I.I. programs, A99 depends on large quantities of 
programmed materials for its operation (study guides, etc., alluded to 
above). This year, the introduction of the Ensemble series has eased ' 
the materials situation at least in the concentrations. Heretofore, 
instructors were free to choose their own texts. While a number of 
literary readei^ and conversation manuals already exist, finding texts 
for the civilization option was more problematic, and instrCjctbrs 
developed a large quantity of their own materials! xeroxed articles, 
slide and tape programs, etc. All of these can still be used as 
supplements to Ensemble if desired, and indeed, supplements will be 
necessary for our twelfth exam, since the Ensemble texts contain only 
eleven chapters. 

Y^l though it is still a bit too early to tell, the Ensemble series 
seems to be working quite well and both students and instructors seem 
to appreciate the coordinated texts and the greater coherence they 
give to the program. One drawback, however, must be mentioned: 
students entering A99 in Winter or Spring Quarters will be working 
entirely on their own, since all the other students will be following 
the set program. Previously, it was possible for such students to do 
the first four exams of grammar and listening comprehension on their : 
own, while following a second quarter option, because the two halves 
of the exams were not thematically tied to each other as they are now. 
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Mechanics =» 

All study guides and exams, vocabulary sheets, and supplementary 
materials are available to the students in a distribution center which 
also contains an examination room, the office of the student- tutor, 
and d bulletin board where grades and announcements are posted. 
Students are responsible for keeping up to date and checking their owa 
progress. ' ■ 

Students take the exams when they are'' ready, although past 
experience with student procrastination has led to the current system 
in which each exam must be taken by a set deadline. The result or 
this policy is to produce four smaller tidal waves during the quarter 
instead of one final flood. Since, for reasons of space, exams are 
distributed from the main department office, they can be taken at any 
time the office is open. Next quarter a new room placed at our 
disposal -wi^ allow us to move finally, if only temporarily, from the 
department of>ice; this will- necessarily decrease the number of hours 
during which students have access to the exams. ■ ^ 

Grading the exams and posting results are generally the areas most 
vulnerable to snafus. As the secretaries receive the completed e^s, 
they distribute them among the instructors' mailboxes. Concerifefation 
exams pose no proolem: each instructor grades his own exams. _ The 
arammar and listeninq . comprehension segments have a more compiicateq 
journey, especially this year. Now that we have a tutor, all grimmar 
exams go first to her. After grading the exercise questions, witi the 
help of a -prepared grid, she distributes them to the instructor^ ^or 
aradinq of the composition and listening comprehension sections. Then 
all qraded exams are deposited with the other student assistant', who 
enters the relets in ^ computer and posts the grades in the A99 
center. Although we always hope to get all this done in a few days, 
.'circumstances— illness, computer breakdowns, .busy schedules, the 
' deadline rush— occasionally conspire to set us back, especially at the 
beginning of the year. 

y The student's grade, each quarter is simply the average of the 
<^ scores on' exams ( completed: in most cases four, often more.. 
Computerization of the exam results, begun last year, has been a great 
boon to the coordinator, who previously did the averaging by hand at 
the end of the quarter. The quality, of the grades has in general 
paralleled the results in the regular classroom cdurse. 



Directions for the future 



Judging by the evaluations quarter after quarter, the majority of 
French A99 students enjoy the course more than they expected^ and 
direct their criticism mainly at themselves, particularly at their 
'orocrastinations. The feature of concentration options receives a 
aood deal of the credit for the generally favorable student reactions 
to the dfrogram, and we shall probably maintain the present format 
' indefinitely. Any changes in A99 itself, apart from the addition of 
/ 
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new options (business^french, 'Qor instance), will doubtless occur in 
the mechanics of tHe course rather than its philosophy or 
methodology. A consolidated physical area--a set of offices and exam 
rooms specifically identifiable as "the A99 space"~is an obvious 
desideratum. Faster computer service in our building would be helpful 
also. ' , 

Future development, then, will probably involve the existing 
program less than, other programs ^ A considerable « number of A99 

• students have gone on suCces*sfully to intermediate and advanced 
courses, even to become French majors, thus proving that learning can 
take place in an individualized' instruction framework just as well as 
(iTnot better than) in a traditional course. Parts of the beginner's 
course may eventually be individualized; there is no reason why the 
recently instituted second-year reading knowledge course should not 
follow the individualized path, returning in large part to its 
origins. The next Step would be to expand ' the I.I. concept to. 

V intermediate and advanced courses, all of which will require much time 
and persuasion. In any event, as I.I. developers and instructors 
already know, time, hard work, and enthusiasm in approximately . equal . 
amounts are a* minimal prerequisite for establishing I.I. programs — but 
the results are certainly worth it; / 



Notes 

lln the case of the reading knowledge concentration, there was,, 
of course, no attempt to improve oral skills since the direction is 
always from French to English. It was thus easier for students to 
work on their own in this option either at regular pace or in 
acceleration. The large interest in this particular option and its 
somewhat anomalous position vis-5-vis the others led us to remove it 
from A99 into its own slot. 
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A STUDY COMPARINC^ STUDENT ATTITUDE AND ACHIEVEMENT IN COLLEGE LEVEL 
SPANISH UNDER TWO INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES: INDIVIDUALlZtD A^ID 
LECTURE-RECITATI8K ^ 

Samye Cimernsinzel-Nastlerode 

University of Houston ^ 



ALTHOUGH MANY ADVANCES HAVE BEEN made in developing innovative and 
effective means of presenting content to students of foreign languages 
in elementary 'and secondary schools, the tendency is still to approach 
the teaching of foreign language courses at the college level in the 
lecture-recitation manner. Research in the field of foreign language 
teaching at the college level is very limited, with most of the focus 
on teaching English as a second language and on bilingual education. 

Research by Allen and Paquet'tel, Carroll2, Connor?, and 
Valette^, indicates that students^ :V<li^ have proiDlems in learning 
foreign languages at the college; students enter the 

study of foreign languages bringing wtwv^t hem individual strengths ^and 
weaknesses. There a,re differences in their- abiJULties to code auditory 
phonetic material, to recognize the grammatical fuHctlOnir'nDf words in^ 
sentence context, to memorize vocabulary and verb conjugations and as 
Carroll put it, to "infer linguistic forms, rules and patterns from 
new linguistic content itself with a minimum of supervi^on or 
guidance. "5 - 

There is a need to extend the data base in the area of 
instructional approaches to teaching foreign language in college level 
courses, especially .in 'the area of individualized approaches to 
language learning. Presumably college students would benefit (i.e., 
they would be more successful in their course work, achieve mastery 
level more easily, and tiave a better attitude toward their studies) if 
they were allowed to proceed at their own pace through materials which 
were designed especially for them and which took advantage of their 
particular skills and differences. 

The intermediate level of college foreign language study is a 
particular problem area because students, enter this level with many 
different experiences: some students may have had two years or more 
of high school foreign language study, which traditionally is 
evaluated as the equivalent of first year college level; others may be 
transfer students from other colleges or junior colleges; and often 
several years have passed since some of the students have studied the 
foreign language. Even though the intermediate level presents many 
problems for foreign language educators, it is at this level that we 
find the least amount of research. The purpose of this study was to 
make a comparison of the effects of individualized instruction and 
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lecture-recitation approaches in intermediate level college foreign 
language courses on student achievement and attitude. 

The study' was conducted at the University of Houston in Hou^on, 
Texas, in the fa-^' "of 1979. Five directional hypotheses which 
followed this general form were investigated: students in an 
intermediate college level Spanish course who had experienced an 
individualized instructional ^ approach to learning Spanish would 
demonstrate a statistically significantly greater ability to 1) write 
Spanish, 2) read Spanish, 3) -comprehend spoken Spanish, 4) communicate 
orally in Spanish, and 5) would exhibit a more positive attitude 
toward learning Spanish, than students who had experienced a 
lecture-recitation approach. A sixth hypothesis ^ated that there 
would be no statistically significant difference between the two 
treatment, groups in the amount of time spent in learning Spanish. 



Procedures . 

A two-treatment group quasi-experimental pre-test post -test design 
was ' used in this study. The independent variable was the 
instructional approach used in teaching intermediate college level 
Spanish: the.- individualized vs. the lecture-recitation approach. The 
cepenaent variables were 1) the ability to write Spanish in a 
grammatically correct way, 2) the ability to read and comprehend 
written Spanish, 3) the ability to comprehend spoken Spanish, 4) the 
ability to communicate orally in Spanish, 5) the attitude toward 
learning Spanish, and 6) the amount of time spent in learning Spanish. 

The experimental subjects were students in two classes of 
intermediate college level Spanish. The experiment was conducted in 
the natural setting of .the classroom, but the experimental subjects 
were not assigned randomly from a common population to the 
two-treatment groups. Rather, the students selected the times that, 
they wished to take their courses and were assigned, according to 
their requests, by computer. The flip of a coin determined which 
group would receive the individualized instructional approach _to 
learning and which group would receive the lecture-recitation 
approach. Each of the two groups consisted of twenty-three students, 
resulting in a total sample size of forty-six. Although no attempt 
was .made to have equivalent matching groups, the two groupsV were 
rema'rkably similar in sex, age and marital status. All students 
received the treatments and remained in the course during the^tire 
fourteen weeks of the experiment. 

Due to the nature of the study, there existed potential sources of 
bias which, if 'introduced, could limit the generalizability of -the 
stucy. Therefore, the following limitations of the' study are 
acknowledged: that the sample size of fortv-six was relatively small; 
that the study was done in only one university; that the sample was 
not randomly assigned to the two treatments; that the two courses were 
-not taught at the same time of the day; and that the reliability and 
validity of several instruments used to collect data, to test the 
hypotheses of the study had not been estimated prior to the study. 
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The following instruments were used in this study: 1) An 
observational checklist designed to measure the independent variable 
(i.e., the instructional approach). 2) Instructor evaluations 
designed to measure the overall effectiveness in both classes. 3) 
' Instructor -made pencil-and-paper pre-tests and post-tests designed to 
collect data needed to test Hypotheses (dependent variables) One, Two, 
and Three. 4) An instructor-made oral pre-test and post -test designed 
to collect data needed tD/ test Hj'pothesis (dependent variable) Four. 
5) A Likert-type rating scale, administered on a pre-test post-test 
basis, designed to collect data needed to test Hypothesis (dependent 
variable) Five. 6) Time Logs kept by each student documenting the 
time spent in actual Spanish study during the fourteen weeks of the 
treatment to collect data needed to test Hypothesis (dependent 
variable) Six. 7) A written learning style questionnaire administered 
to the students experiencing the individualized instructional 
approach, used to dete;rmine each student's cognitive learning s^yle. 

All instruments/ designed to collect data to test the sixl 
hypotheses were administered to both treatment groups. The 
pencil-and-paper. pre-tests and the Likert-type attitude scale were 
administered during^ the second week of the fall semester of 1979, and 
again as post-test^s during the last week of the semester. These tests 
were administerec^/ and scored by the instructor from an answer key 
prepared in adva^nce. The oral test was administered in the second 
week of the fall^ semester of 1979 as a pre-test, and during the last 
week of the sernfester as a post -test. These- oral tests were recorded 
on tape and /scored by -^bhe instructor and by another Spanish 
instructor. T^ student Time Logs ^eie totaled at -the end of the 
treatment period. 

To insure that each treatment of the independent variable was 
faithful to / its instructional intent, three observers attended each 
classroom for fifteen minutes on three different dates during the 
semester ar^ recorded the behaviors they observed on the observational 
checklist./ At the end of the experiment, students i)p both groups were 
asked to / fill out an instructor and course evaliiStion form. The 
students/ anonymous responses to the questions or\ the forms were 
analyzed to provide data which were used to measure instructor 
effectiveness in each of the two treatment groups. \ 

Hypotheses One through Five were tested using ^^alysis of 
covariance. The pre-test scores were used as a covariatejinas^^ 
adjustment for the covariate woul^_leaiJ:o--a--Tedac^^ the error 
ternrr^, and consequentiy_to--a^^ analysis. Hypothesis Six 

_^_wasil±^sted-nj5tfig^ A .05 level of significance was used as 

•the criterion level of significance. 

/ ■ ■ ^ 

/nstructional treatment I, individualized instructional approach 

/ The pre-tests and the Learning Style Questionnaire were used for 
/ diagnostic purposes to determine each student's cognitive learning 
^ style, strengths and deficiencies. Students were scheauied for 
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one-tO"One conferences! ' with the instructor to establish individual 
instructional objective^, and to select the particular materials and 
activities that triey would use in atteaiptiny to achieve their speodfic 
objectives! The students then pioc<geaed throuyri the course of ^udy 
atc:tfeir own pace. 

The material to be learned was broken up into mini-modules. There 
were several moqules for each part off *the textbook used by the other 
sections of in€eWediate Spanish. The modules were kept on file along 
with pre-tests, practice tests ana postrtests for each module. r 

A room was set aside to function as a learning center^. Hours were 
posted when the instructor or the teaching assistants would be 
available to distribute materials, administer ana score pre-tests and 
post-tests over the modules, and to - confer with or tutor the 
students. A great variety of instructional materials and media was 
available to the students. Students in the individualized instruction 
groLp could take advantage of any of the materials and media relevant 
to their own instructional objectives. 

- Students worked their way through the modules which corresponded 
to the grammatical material covered in the textbook used by the other 
treatment group. They tested out of some modules, achieved mastery 
with the first post -test on. others, and had to redirect themselves 
through other modules by doing remedial work. They moved along at a 
speed that was appropriate to their needs, with some students spending 
more time on one module than on another. The instructor acted as a 
resource person, a facilitator and an advisipr, giving help when it was 
requested. Students controlled their own learning situation and 
helpec to set their own objectives, operating within the restrictions 
and framework of the Spanish Department. 



Instructional treatment II, lecture-recitation approach 

The large group mode was the major classroom grouping. The 
instructor systematically covered the materia^ in the textbook in 
chronological orcer. Most of the instruction^as given in Spanish, in 
a lecture format, with theJ students reciting when called upon. There 
was little movement in the classroom. The students sat in their seats 
with their books open, following the instructor as she discussed the 
material in the . textbook. The instructional environment was teacher 
centered. Fifteen minutes of every class meeting was set aside for 
conversation afnd oral discussion over assigned outside readings. At 
the end of every chapter, usually every third class meeting, students 
took a pencil-and-paper test over the material in the ctiapter. They 
were also assigned ' eight compositions during the fourteen-week 
tieatment. 
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Results 

As, indicated in Table I, statistical findings did not ^upport the 
acceptance of Hypothesis One. No statistically significanMy greater 
ability to write Spanish was evidenced in the group that experienced 
the individualized . instructional approach. Figure 1 depicts these 
findings. 

As indicated in Tables II, III, IV and V, statistical findings 
supported the acceptance of ^^potheses Two, Three, Fg^r ana Five. 
Students who experienced tre individualized instructional approach to 
learning Spanish demonstrated a significantly greater ability to. read 
and comprehend written Spanish, to comprehend spoken SpaniSh and to 
communicate orally in grammatically correct Spanish and demonstrated a 
significantly more positive attitude toward learning Spanish than did 
the students who experienced a lecture-recitation approach to learning 
Spanish. Figures 2, 3, 4 and 5 depict these findings. 

As indicated in Table VI, statistical findings supported the 
rejection of the' null Hypothesis Six. Sstudents who experienced the 
lecture-recitation approach to learning Spanish reported spending 
statistically significantly more time studying outside of class than 
did students who experienced the individualized instructional 
approach. Figure 6 depicts these findings. 



Conclusions 

Students at the intermediate college level of Spanish demonstrated 
a statistically significant improvement in their ability to write, 
read, comprehend oral Spanish and communicate orally in Spanish, 
regardless of whether they experienced the lecture-recitation approach 
or the individualized instructional approach. Furthermore, the 
students experiencing the ind^vidualizeo instructional approach 
demonstrated a statistically significant improvement in attitude 
towards learning Spanish after . instruction in comparison to 
,pre -instructional attitude measures. While both methods of 
instruction produced statistically** significant levels of improvement 
in the ability to read^ Spanish, to comprehend spoken Spanish and to 
communicate orally , in- Spanish, the individualized instructional 
apprdach produced a statistically significantly greater level of 
improvement than did the lecture-recitation approach . Finally , 
despite the fact that students in the lecture-recitation group 
reported spending more time -Studying Spanish outside of class then did 
students in the individualized instructional approach, the students in 
the individualized instruction group outperformed the students in the 
lecture-recitation group in reading Spanish, comprehending spoken 
Spanish and communicating orally in Spanish; the students in the 
incJividualized instructional group also demonstrated a statistically 
significantly better attitude toward Spanish than that of the students 
in the lecture-recitation group. 



TABLB I 

Pre-Test Post-Test Mean-Score Coaparisons for Writing 
•nd Analysis of Covarlanee of Post-Test Scores 
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n Mean ®» „ . . 

Group Pre-Test Post-Test Pre-Test Post-Test Pre-Test Post-Test t p 
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Figure 1.' Cofflparlsons of the pre-test and 

post-test aeen scores of the group receiving 
the Indlvlduallxed instructi6nal approach and 
of the group receiving the lecture-recitation 
approach 
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TABLE II 

Pretest Post-Test Mean-Scofa Comparisons for Reading 
and Analysis of Covarlance of Post-Test Scores 
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Mean Scores for 
Lectxire-Recitation 
Group 



Mean Scores for 
Individualized 
Instruction 
Group 



Pre-Test 
Mean Scores 



Post-Test 
Mean Scores 



Fi{ure 2m' CoDparisons of the pre-test and 

post-test Aean scores of the group receiving 
the individualised instructional approach and 
of the group receiving the lectiore-recitation 
approach 
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TABLE III 

Pre-Test Post~Test'M|«rv-Seore Coaparisons for Oral Comp^ehanalon ^^ 
and Analysis of Covarlanee of Post-Test Scores ^ 
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Pre-Test Post-Test 
Htan Scores Mean Scores 



TlpiM 3* Conparisons of the pre-test and 

post-^est mean ^cores of the group receiving 
the individualized instructional approach and 
^ of the group receiving the lecture->recitation 
approach » 
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TABLE IV ' 

Pre-Tast Post-Test Maan-Score 'Comparisons for OreLL Communication 
and Analysis of Covarlance of Post-Test Scorfis 
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Lectiire-Hecitation 
Group 
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Figure k\ , CoBparisons of the pre-test and 

post-test mean scores of the group receiving i 

the individualized instructional approach 

and of the group receiving the lecture-reci^«^on 

approach 
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TABLB V 

» Pre-Test Poat-Test Moan-Score Comparisons for Attitude 
and Analyala of Covarlanco of Post-Teat Scores 
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Picure 5# Comparisons o^ the pre-test -^.nd post-test; 
mean scores of the group receiving thei indlvidu&ized 
instructional approach and of the group receiving 
the lecture-recitation approach 
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, ^ARLB VI 



Overall Cofflparison of Means on Tide Spent Studying 



Oroup n Mean SD t p 

^ ' . ' — 

• • 'V * ; /• • 

Inilividrualise& ' „^ ,i .-i- 

Instruction *3 . 79.83 1^.56 

Lectur^^Redlt^tlon .23 • 100*7^ 2^.03 
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Figiirs 6. Comparisons of tlae spent studying 
Spanish outsida of class. for both treatment 
(rpups. 
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Recommendations 



Sirce pusitive tinuifVjb aia rtsuit f'lun, this study, it is 
recommenaed that tuither resedich in tnis area, of individualized 
instruction ot foreiyn ianyuuyes be conductea. Attention should be 
directed toward the following areas: 

> 

1. Replication of tfie study should ^e undertaken to determine if 
the findings will De supported wrth different instructors. 

2. A study should be undertaken in first-year college level 
Spanish to determine w»«ther the inoividualized approach is 
effective with students who have no previous knowledge of the 
language. 

3, A study should be undertaken using a JLarger sample size in 
order to increase the generalizability of the findings. 

4, A study should be undertaken to attempt to determine ijwhy 
there was no statistically significant difference in the 
ability to write Spanish between the two groups in this 
study. Replication of the study and a careful examination of 
the findings from Hypothesis One would be a step in this 
directon. 

*5. Many questions were opened up in this study as to why 
students in the individualized instruction group developed 
'"' , such ■ a statistically significantly more positive attitude 
toward Spanish. Further research in this area is recommended. 

6. Since students in both groups demonstrated a statisti9ally 
7 significant improvement in ability to write, read; 

comprehend, and speak Spanish, research should be undertaken 
to determine whether, taking into consideration the cost 
Involved (both financial and in staff time), ;it is cost 
effective to adopt an individualized instructional approach 
to teaching foreign languages at the college level. 
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FRENCH COMPOSITION FOR BEGINNERS: AN INDIVtOUALIZED APf^OACH 

--Ptferre F. Clntas 
Pennsylvania State University . 
and MicJdlebury College 



OVER THE LAST THREE SllfCRS, beginning French students at Middlebury 
College* have be&n given a chance /to develop their writing* skills via 
an individualized approach. There are certair? characteristics 
specific to the Middlebury program, but it is still adaptable to other 
college situations. ;^ ^. 

Each summer since 1978' Middlebury h«s hosted a small group of 
beginning students in French. The group^is heterogeneous,/ comprised 
of undergraduat6 students, graduate students, professionals, and even 
dilettantes/ For the years. 1978 to 1980, the-beginniqig stiudents can 
be broken down as follows: ' ' v 

. ^ 1978 . 1^79^ 1980 . ^ 

Freshmen 4 Sophomores * 5 * 5 7 

Juniors & Seniors . . 2 2 2y 

Graduate Students 1 5\ , - 4 

Others I, 1' 



TOTAL 9 TT 



Generally, all ^ these students are highly* motivated, although 
individual abilities *may vary. Many students, for example, have 
already studied one ,or two languages. In 1980, the class profile was 
as follows: three were native ^ speakers .of languages other than 
English (Spanish, Farsi, and Arabic); five had already studied 
Spanish;, four had stud^ied German, and one had studied Russian. One 
* student had studied Latin and Greek. Six students had had no previous 
exposure to a second language.* 

The beginner^ over the years 1978-1980 have fallen into two basic 
groups: first, wie undergraduates, who geners(lly attend Middlebury to 
learn a second or a third foreign language; second, the graduates, who 
seek to learn French in order to fulfill' certain degree requirements. 
Cliring these years it has been our experience'.that the undergraduates 
have been noticeably more successful at learning French than the 
graduates. This difference can prob^ly be attributed to the fact, 
that most of the undergraduates have studied another foreign 
language. (Motivation does not seem to be a deciding factor, since 
all the students — with rare exceptions—are hi^ly motivated. 
Perhaps, however, there are different types of motivation. The 
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undergraduates are interested in learning the language for itself; the 
graduates need to learn the language for an immediate purpose.) 

The unaexite'aduate program is seven weeks long, and the stuaents 
receive four nours of classroom instruction per day, five days a week,- 
for a total of 140 hours. Three instructors share the teaching 
assignment'.^ The first instructor teaches two hours in the morning, 
covering the material which appears in the course manual: cultural 
content, vocabulary, and supplementary reading material. A second 
instructor, teaching an hour a day, reinforces the material covered by 
the first instructor. The third instructor meets with the students 
for one, hour -every afternoon and attempts to provide the students with 
* situations in which they can use the F rench that? they have learned. 

In ,5uch an intensive program many students, because of their 
unusually high motivation, want and try to speak Fiench almost from 
the very first day. Many of them immediately use all the^ French they 
have Just learned—grammar, morphology , and vocabulary —and they 
promptly fill the gaps with English. This can be a stimulating 
situation for a teacher: the efforts that the students make are 
spectacular, ana not always clumsy. 

It woulo De pedagogicaliy unsound to tell a student, *'You will 
speak when you really can," for there is obviously no ideal moment 
when a student may officially start to speak. If students want to 
speak, the best we can do is to try to channel their desires, needs, 
and' energy. Meanwhile, since attempting to control oral expression is 
self-defeating, it seems that the most reasonable approach is to 
control something more easily controllable: written expression. 

As early as possible Middlebury students are asked to write, ana 
their first paragraphs usually follow a certain pattern. Most often, 
theVirst composition is a series of five or six short sentences which 
the students are invited to turn in at the end of the first week. 
Most of them respond to this invitation, although there are no 
^ penalties for not doing so and there is np grading. During the second 
week, students are told that oncjg their first short composition has 
been corrected they may expand on the same theme, if they wish. The 
following is a sample of a second composition by one of the better 
students. 

Je m'apelle Judy. Je suis Am^ricaine. Jfe suis etuoiate 
a I'^cole Frangaise de Middlebury College. Je. suis 
debutante. Je ne parle pas tiks bien Francjais. 

Pendant I'annde je suis ^tudiemte- 5 Bryn Mawr. Je parle 
allemand et un peu Portugais. 

Mes parents habitent a Philadelphie. J'ai deux fr^res 
et je n'ai pas de soeurs. Nous avons une -chienne qui 
s'ape^lle "break-my-back." Nous avons aussi un chat qui 
s'api^l^le Tiger-lilly. 

<.'r- 
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When a composition is turned in all mistakes are corrected by the 
instructor and some editing is done if necessary. (The students a^e 
never asked to correct a mistake that has been only identified by /the 
instructor.) The student's next task is to rewrite his composition. 
It iS' then turned in along with the original. The instructor recrfecks 
it and then returns it to the student. (Rewritten compositions are 
rarely error free, hence there is a necessity to double check tlhem. 
Moreover, the (Sersonal rapport that grows between the student and* the 
teacher as they work together to produce the best possible written 
work is an important feature of our approach.) 

At- the next stage, the student is asked to memorize one of his 
compositions, and a certain amount of role playing will follow. At a 
meal, for example (the students and instructors take their meals 
together), the instructor ma^ invite a . graduate student in the 
language to ask a few questions of the beginning student. The 
graduate student usually asks some simple and basic questions like 
"Comment est-ce que tu t'appelles?" The range of real-life responses 
of which the beginning student is capable is usually astounding. 

Students are not always willing to memorize their entire 
compositions, but the majority of them will do so. Again, at Bfiealtime 
an instructor who knows what the student can respond to, guides the 
conversation and keeps the questioning within manageable boundaries. 

Each time a student has turned in an error-free composition 
duriniS the course, he is invited to write another. No specific topic 
is assigned, but most students, if not all, stay close to their 
personal and immediate experience. The following paragraph is a 
sample (this is the beginning of a composition of about 200 words): 

y ^ ji iw - semaines que je suis arriv^ ci l*dcole 
Frangaise h Mij^flkury. D'abord j'^tais assez d^pays6 car tout 
le monde parla^^exc4tfsivement Frangais. Aprfes tout, je ne 
comprends pas beaucoup de mots qui sont utiles dans la 
conversation, parce que je suis debutant. Mais aprfes 1^ 
premifere semaine, cependant, ga n'allait pas trop -mal et j'ai 
commence a parler un peu Frangais. 

Middlebury students are bound by oath to speak French at all 
times. They prefer to associate with students having a proficiency 
equal or superior to theirs. Though mute *at first, they quickly react 
to the situation and view their composition program as one avenue 
toward recognition and involvement. Getting the students to write 
freely is the easiest step in this instructional system. ^ Correcting 
the papers, however, can become an onerous task. The number and 
length of some compositions makes this part of the process very 
time-consuming. 

Regardless of the lockstep classroom situation, the ^program 
encourages the students to learn according to th^ir abilities. 
Because students are given a chance to write freely, they explore the 
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iearniny process on tneir own terms* Tney finu what tney neeo to Know 
either through a book or by asking an instructor oi a yr^ouate 
student. There is always an abundance of learning resources available 
to the inquiring stuoent. In fact, it turns out tuat this technique 
is not merely a teaching aevice, but rather a vehicle tor 
self-expression that allows the stuoents to write as much as the^ 
instructors can possibly correct. It yivfes the stuoents a chance to^ 
^see their compositions rewritten in gooo French, which they can tr^en 
memorize ana use in the context in which they live. 



In aaoition to the amount of correction work createo^^Tor the 
teachers, this approach has other shortcomings. An astute learner, 
for example, can fairly easily aevelop a strategy of avoioing 
obstacles, i.e. , in a free composition one ooes not have to use wnat 
one ooes not know. One technique that can help force the stuoents 
into 'terra incognita is to ask each stuoent to write a set of 
questions that he woula like his classmates to ask him. When tne 
questions are turneo in, they 'are correcteo oy the instructor ana then 
returneo to the stuoent. Next, thgy are rewritten by the stuaent ana 
turnea in again. At this stage the instructor asks the stuoent to 
oiscaro the oDviously easier questions. Now, with the stuaent 
.operating at his own level of ability, he is piacea in a challenging 
situation. This technique, usea at successively higher levels, 
provioes room tor continueo growth ano improyeiTient . 

The stuoents* correcteo questions are rr.ifT;eOjrapnea anc passeo out 
to all the members ct the class, tach stuoent Tiust responc to his own 
questions; the GOO^ing strategy cannot be usea very well. These 
question anc answer sessions provioe the setting for continueo stuoent 
interaction. ^rdle it wOjio oe cirficjit to give a quantitative 
measure of tr»e stuoents' prpgress, it can be saio tnat the majority of 
stuoents, oo weix. each surrimer, in tact, one or two stuoents reach a 
level of proficiency equal or even superior to tnat of a tniro-year 
French major. 



writing compositions in a oecinner's course can play a' major role 
in language learning. The inciviouaiizeo approach presenteo here has 
several essential features. They are: i) allowing each stuoent a 
chance to oegin writing at a very early stage; 2) providing each 
stucent witn tfe opportunity to write at his own pace; 3) provioin^v 
each stuaent with prompt corrections of nis ilstaKes; 4) requiring >^ 
that all corrip'ositions oe rewritten free of erVors; ano bj making 
aevelopment of tne writing skill, whidn is a/ skill tnat can be 
controileo ana cneckec, a support for aevelopinenit or the mere elusive 
speaking skill. 
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SELF-PACING AND STRUCTURE IN INDIVIDUALIZtD INSTRUCTION: EXPERIENCE 
OF Tit SPANISH PROGRAM AT THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY ^ 

Kathleen S. Cox ^ 
The Ohio State University 

Alix Ingber 

Sweet Briar College 



Introduction 

. THt PRIMARY GOALS OF THE Spanish staff at The Ohio State University in 
setting up its program" of individualizea instruction v(«re both 
pedagogical and practical. In addition to the desire to develop a 
program in which students could receive help from instructbrs on a 
one-to-one basis according to their needs, it was also felt that we 
should provide a program with sufficient flexibilty to allow students 
with complicated or heavy schedules to take Spanish without having to 
adhere to the five day, five hour per week schedule of the traditional 
classroom program. 

As it turn^ out, both aspects of our program — its self -paced 
nature and its \flexibility — have appealed to a great number of' 
students, attracting many who would not normally De studying Spanish 
during a particular quarter — or ever. At the same time, however, the 
lack of apparent structure ih the individualized language programs at 
OSU has also created a number of problems unique to this type of 
program. The intention of this paper is to describe these problems, 
indicate the steps we have taken in an attempt to lessen their impact, 
and report the results we have achieved to date. 

The major difficulties students experience in the individualized 
program are nearly all related to their tendency to procrastinate. 
While the classroom track provides a day-to-aay syllabus and specific 
dates for exams, the individualized programs encourage students to 
work at their own pace. Tte, problem, of course, i^that for many 
students, "at their own pace" ends up meaning at no (pace at all, and , 
students who begin the program intenaing to complete as much work as * 
is done in the classroom — or even more — often react to the program's 
flexibility in such a way that they do very little work during the 
first seven or eight weeks of a ten-week quarter and then must put in 
enormous amounts, of time at the end of - the quarter in order to 
complete even, the minimum amount of^j<ork required. Occasionally, in 
fact, things have gotten so bad that a handful of students even forget 
that they are enrolled for a Spanish course. 

While this ii a common problem, it do^ not ^ a single 

underlying. (j^iS^se/ The most frequent reasons for prafifastination seem 
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to be., the following (in approximately the order ind.icated): 

1. General lack of maturity.: many students are simply not 
capable of taking full responsibility for their own rate of 
learning. " 

2. Real pressure from other sources: students tend to out aside 
work in the indiviqiualized program when they are faced with 

' "more specific deadlines in other courses, or from 
respon*sibilities related to off-campus jobs. 

3. Unrealistic objectives: students forget to consider their 
worl^ in the individualized program when making a tally of the 
credit hours they are taking during ai oarticular quarter.. As 

a result, they find themselves registered for more, work than rp ,f 
. , they are able to handle. ^ Some also make the incorrect ;•' 
'<Z^Mssm^ior) that the individualized program will be easier 
^^.^""than the classroom track. 

' 4. A reluctance to ask for help: students with ooor lanquaqe 
skills are sometimes too embarras.sed to. admit that they^rc 

V having problems. They may put in a lot of time, but make 

very little progress because they., do not ask for tutoring. 

^ from the program staff. 

Before discussing the mea.sures we have taken to deal with some o^ 
the above student problems, we should like to present a br.ief 
description of our program in it.s original format. 

Students enroll for the individualized course. All new 
students attend a two-week orientation in which procedures 
are explained to- them and they cover the material for the 
first unit of credit in a classroom format. After this time 
they are "on their..' own,"- continuing the work at their own 
- ■ pace, using the learning packet as a guide, and coming in to 
meet with instructors to Q^ver each lesson and to take 
tilSir oral, and. ?^ritten unM^y>ms .- A minimum grade of RW 
is' required before a stud'^^Hlay go on to the next unit - of 
credit. Daring the seventh w^'of the quarter each student 
must meet with ah instructor to sign a credit contract, 
through which *he "makes a binding agreement* as to how many 
■ credits he will complete by the' end of the quarter. 
Students may add or drop hours at' this time, or may elect to ^ 
keep the number, of hours fdr which they were originally 
enrolled. Students who do not complete the nu-nber of hours 
indicated, in their contoKct by the^, pid of the quarter 
receive a failing grade for, the entire toarse (total number 
of hours contracted). Students who complete their contracts 
.early may go on to do additional work i-f time permits. 

It miqht be added that during the origin^ Phase of the prooram 
students who did no , work by the .seventh wl%^ of. the quarter were 
••t;Jisenrolled!'. ftomfthe program, and also that larqe numbers of 
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inccDmpletes were given during this period. 



Evolution of the changes 



During the first quarter the program was in operation students 
worked fairly well, completing an average of 2.47 credit hours., 
apiece. Duri'ng the 'subsequent quarters of the 197-78 academic^year 
however, the program's newness seemed to wear off^ and this average 
dropped steadily, reaching a low of 1.79 by the summer of 1978 
Mor^bver, these later figures include a considerable amount of work 
which was actually done the following quarter in making ^P a grade of 
Incomplete, so that even less new work was completed than these 
figures appear to indicate (see Figure 1, for graph of average credits). 



Our problem, then, was twofold:,- to .maintain the pedagogical 
advantages of ^the individualized concept (and its inherent 
fle'xibSitv) and to encourage students to be_more productive within 
tT^s onen'unfamiliar framework. In the summer of 1978, as the pilo^ 
nhase of the program was coming to an end, the Spanish staff decided 
that, at the very least; students should be required to complete a 
minimum amount of work in order to receive a Passing grade. ^Jhis 
-minimum was set at tWp credit hours per quarter ^jid fcame the 
backbone for the gradual, addition of structure (or, at times, apparent 
^structure) to the proggfim. It was also decidea at this point f hat no 
(SpStes would be "ffvbn unless a student had already completed a 
major portion of work forUhe course and could present a valid (i.e., 
usually medical) written Excuse for not being able to finish on time. 
This policy was consistent with the University regulations regarding 
the assigning of Incompletes. ^ f ^ , 

As the Autumn Quarter 1978 began, it soon '^^^f^^^^'^^^^'^^^^l^^^^^ 
minimum requirements did have som? beneficial effect Stude"\s «ere 
completing the two-hour minimum, and "ot ^ s^^l%i"^°'^i^i^\ 
Given The average number tof credits completed rose to a real 2.49. 
It was felt, however, that these preliminary measures were not 
suffLLnt ip' get studeqts to work most effectively. Too much work 
was still Bfe'iii crammed into the final weeks of the quarter, and 
p?oc:?stinat^n^was^still seen as the major ^ause for this Durir^ 
that Quarter, therefore, we conducted interviews with all students in 

p?ogS at the ,time'.they.,.came in to sign their credit contracts 
Th^se interviews fbliowed a set series of questions, through which we 
auemoted to a^erta^ %tude^ for enrolling in the program 

arc tfeir reactions- to :the prdi^fitself and- to their own performance 
?a i^?^ majority ^^^tu^g that they were 

h^ov with the program, b^mslatisf led with the^r own rate of 
pSgLss Moreover, ^C^' of ;:all;^ that an 

attimance requirement would W extremely helptul ip j^cing them to 
work more consistently. i - ■ - • 7. 

• AS a result of the anf gftnation ' gathered - .frbc!}; tfe.>irst set of 
interviews, the program staYf decided that ^dpil^ibQal. elements of 
st ructure could - be worked, into the progr^^_ «^^^|nHf?'^fKf/>??rt^^^ 
.integrity of the individualized approach. Since we felt that further 
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raising the minimum /riiinber of credits to be completed would present 
difficulties to students with extrejpgTy poor language skills, it was 
decided .that we would experiments with applying pressure of a 
psychological rather than a strictly Administrative nature. 

As. a first step, it was decibed that the two-week classroom 
orientation should be replaced by a t^nree-day^orientatlon designed to 
give the students a better idea of ^^w the* program works and what^ 
kinds of difficulties s^tudeots encounter when working on their own. 
Ohis included a full hour "workshop on ^^roarastination" in which guest 
speakers—former students who -had expei|^ed serious problems in the 
program and others who had been very %j|^ssful — were invited to share 
their personal experiences with e new students. 

(Xiring the final day of this orientation students were reguired to 
meet with an instructor to fill out a personal^ syllabus—a 
week-by-week schedule in which a plan for work to be dona^during the 
guarter was mapped out in advance, taking into account the amount of 
work the student would attempt to complete and any individual problems 
the student might have with regard to language learning and/or 
scheduling. These personal syllabi were to be filled out in 
duplicate: one would be retained by the student for reference and the 
other would be kept in a ring binder in the Learning Center to be used 
by students, as a sign-in sheet for attendance. 

A minimum attendance reguirement was set at two hours per week. 
This too, however, was more in the nature of apparent pressure than 
real, since University regulations specifically forbid the enforcement 
Of attendance reguirements. 

The effect of these measures could be seen immediately. Djrinn 
the Winter -Quarter more students • began working earlier in the 
guarter. Results, in fact, were so good that we found ourselves faced 
with a serious problem of overcrowding in the Learning Center. This 
was resolved at first through the use of a bakery-style take-a-number 
system which helped tq^some degree but was difficult to control. 
During the now ^ all-f?$o-familiar end of the guarter, crush, some 
students found • themselves having to wait up to ft^Ir hours for 
instructor time. In all, however, * improvement continued, and the 
average number of credits completed per student rose to 2.66. 

The winter of 1979 was also the last time we disenrolled students 
from the program. We realized during that quarter that students who 
had been disenrolled were not being penalized (all record of their 
having taken the course was removed by the registrar ) wr>ile the more 
responsible students who dropped the course at around the same time 
were receiving a grade of "W" on their permanent records. We felt 
that tnis was unfair and'also that our students should be aware from 
the beginning that they alone would be responsible for their 
enrol lment' in the program. 

One fuftKer change was made during the winter of 1979. Students 
who intended ]to complete tVieir contracts during final exam week were 
reguired to srign up for appointments ^o so. This syst^^p worked out 



very nicely, and , cut down the , crowds and contusion . rtormSlly 
experienced di^ing that week. -V^ 

At the end of Winter Quarter 1979 the program stgff met to discuss 
the recent changes made in tr|| program and the problems which, still 
existed. It was agreed that we now faceo two seriou|, and paradoxical 
problems: procrastination and overcrowding. We decided that we 
sl:t)uld, in the spring ,^ experiment with an appointment system:/ 
sSidents would sign up to work with an instructor up to a week In 
advance. Students working on the same material would be encouraged tO; 
double up for an appointment; other students who ne^d help and did 
not have an appointment could work with an ihstructfe^^^^if there was 
time available, on a first-come, first-served, basis. Students could 
not make appointments by telephone; they would, however, be encouraged 
to call in to cancel an appointment if they found themselves unable to 
come in. 

This system, which we are still using, has had a' number of 
beneficial results. Overcrowding has been virtually eliminated 
(except, as usual, during the final week of the quarter).. The 
appointments also have increased the number of students working 
together and, at the same time, seem to encourage students to plan 
their work more caiefully. Furthermore, having an appointment to keep 
has given students a neyi/ sense of obligation, ana many have tola us 
that they would not have come in- on a particular day were it not for 
the fact that they did not want to miss an appointment. Thus, the 
system designed to deal with the problem of overcrowoing also ha3 
' turned out to De effective in reoucing the amount of procrastination 
that had been taking place. 

One additional restriction \was imposed during Spring ' Quarter 
1979: students^ were' told that of(ly those completing contracts of five 
or more credit hours (the equivalent of a classroom course) would be 
permitted to take exams during finals week,*and th6n only on the first 
day of that week. As a result, the peak of student proouctivity was 
pushed back one week, and only twelve students completed work during 
finals week (as opposed to seventy-seven the previous quarter). 

That spring, as a result, showed another * rise in student 
productivity— to 2.99 credits per student. No changes were maae for 
the summer, normally a low-enrollment quarter at OSU. (Many stuaents 
studying with us during the summer were studying only Spanish that 
quarter.) Overall, an average of 3.48 credits per student was 
coriipleted. The following Autumn Quarter 1979, with typical enrollment 
loads and with ^ students following the same procedures as outlined 
above, the average completion rate was 3.16 credit hours per student. 

By the ena of Autumn Gjuarter 1979, the program staff felt that 
while the program was certainly working better than it had the year 
Defore, there were stifl some problems that haa to be dealt with, hiot 
the least. of these was the students?*^ tendency— still— to 
ppcrastinate. Although substantially more students haa done "regular, 
consistent work curing that qua^t^f than previously, many continued to 
wait until the last minute to get a significant , portion of thelr^ 



f'amt: Thi^f problem came to a head durlhg the last week 

of the qu9^rter, ^rld every instructor . in the program came away with the 
* >m(5xessiQh tha^ manY^t)f bur 'students needed additional pressure put 0M 
^-^4^leV irv-oadex to prevent r the rrecurrence of such a situation. 

l-^^-^IXir^re^ponse-^vifets tQ institute a series of further ^regulations for 
, ipe viir)t§rof/ 1980 : regulations were designed to give a real 

' advanl^ge. to Student^ who work consistently — ay whatever oace — during 
. the ^^Arst 's^ven w^eksVof the - quarter . These /^students would receive 
prefe*Sient:i&l trj^atment in sighing up for appointments during the final 
weeks / ';;°while the others would not only have fewer opoortunities to 
sign.* upi^,*^ but. also would be denied tutoring and oral lesson review 
^sjpi^on^, , after the seventh week . Students who had been working 
^consistently were allowed to sign up. for appointments in both columns 
of our two-column appointment sheet; those who were designated as 
non-preferential students were allowed to sign up only :in the 
right-hand column. 

These procedures, adopted to penalize students who had not been' 
working consistently, proved to be rather unmanageable. Part of the 
problem stemmed from the way we chose to differentiate between the 
groups: students who had completed a unit of credit before the 
beginning of contract week (the seventh week) were designated as 
preferential students. Also included in this group were students who 
had not yet ' completed a i^t of credit but who had been working 
steadily all during the quarter. As a result, the number of 
preferential students far exceeded the number of non-preferential 
students, ^ eliminating the possibility of preferential students' 
receiving any real special treatment. In • addition^ the 
non-preferential students were glad not to have to go over each lesson 
with an instructor. Thus half of their penalty became . a prize. 
Hence, the overall effect of these policies was, to introduce much 
confusion about who could sign where on the appointment sheet ?^nd not, 
as had been desired, to motivate students to work consistently by 
providing a real advantage mt the end of the quarter. The average 
number of credits completed per student, fell to 2.95. 

A questionnaire completed by ^^ti^ents during contract week 
suggested that a portion of their define in productivity may have 
been due to a difficulty in making appointments when they were 
needed. Many students complained that they were unable to get an 
appointment 'when they were ready to be tested and, thus, were not able 
to progress as quickly as they might ^have. The overwhleming majority 
said that they liked the program, however, especial!/ its flexibility 
and the self-pacing component. Moreover, of the 172 students who 
completed the questionnaire, 40% said they would not have been 
enrolled in a Spanish course that quarter if the individualizeid 
program did not exist. Thus, while there were still problems, the 
program did seem to be serving the needs of a larger number of 
students. 



Winter of 1980 was also the first quarter during which the 
individualized program was more cost effetitive than the classroom 
program in terms of units of credit earned per class section. This 
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trend has continuea to the present. (The two programs haa been about 
equal in cost effectiveness since Spring CXJarter 1979. betore^ cnac, 
the inaiviaualizea program . haa been significantly less cost effective 
than the classroom track. See Table I.) 

* • 

Durira Spring Quarter 1980 the same regulations were followeo. as 
in Winter Quarter 1980, with similar results. StuOents averagea only 
2.69 units each; During the last week of the^ quarter— a quarter in 
which 215 stuaents were enrolleO in the program— 192 units of creoit 
were completea. This last-minute glut of activity brought on by 
■pioGxastination became intolerable for the program staff. We aecioec 
that further stringent regulations' woula be neeaea. These stronger 
regulations were Institutea Ouring summer 1980 ana continue in effect 
now during autumn 1980. So, far, they seem- to have helpea. (As noteo 
above, summer quarter tehds to aiffer from the other quarters of the 
year, so we will not know until the ena of the present quarter what 
effect the regulations have had on- the program.) 

Several change^vwefe maae. Contract week was moved forward from 
the - seventh week td the .fourth: we wanted the students to start 
thinking of Spanish als a real course with a real, set number of credit 
hours early, in the /quarter. (The fourth week was chosen because 
Friday of that week is the last day on which students may drop a 
course without penalty.) Contracts are still turned in to the college 
offices at the eno of the seventh week, however, so this change has 
enabled us to be somewhat more flexible in oealing with students who 
forget to-contract. Also, if we find a student who has been working 
steadily but who has .gotten bogged down unexpectedly by a particularly 
difficult grammar, point, we are "able to renegotiate his or her 
contract before we turn the contracts in to the colleges. 

Another new regulation states that one unit of credit must be 
completed by the end of the sevent^h , week or ^ the stbident^ will fail 
unless he or she drops the course." Stuoents may drop^ a coO^e through 
Friday of this week although they receive a "W" on their^permanent 
records. Tne primary purpose for this regulation was to get at least 
part of the credit of the quarter done earlier. It is a stricter 
version of the "cisenrollment" policy that we had used earner, and in 
effect requires'that students complete some of their credit by tr« eno 
of the seventh week or take responsibility for getting, out of the 
course. 

The final change in regulations made in the summer of 1980 was 
also intended to lessen the last crush of work done at the end of the 
quarter: those students who contract for two or three units of creoit 
.'may no longer work during the last week of classes. They must ^finish 
their contracts by the eno of the next-^to-last week, generally the 
ninth week. Students completing four units must finish by the last 
day of classes, as before. Those completing five or more credits may 
still work the first day of finals week. In. addition, during the last 
week in whicn a student is allowed to work, he or she may retake a 
test only once to pass it; he or she (nay not ret^a test , simply to 
better the grace. On the last day of that week, ^nly one test may be 
taken. * 
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There were very few pro^Dlems with these new rules. Most students 
Who had not completed a unit by the end of the seventh week _drooped 
This lowered the number of students enrolled, out except for five 
students, those who stayed completed their contracts ^On the f erane 




with certainty that the trend of falllnq productivity is heinq 
reversed. The summer 1980 results are, however, promising.) 

Conclusion " - 

■ In its three years of ooeration, the OSU Spanish Individualized 
Program iSas undergone a steady evolution from nearly total flexihiUtv 
to more Itructured flexibility. This, process ^as hee" necessarv ^ 
countpract the human tendency to procrastinate. t^lexibiUty is stUL 
an important and valued aspect of the, individualized learning conceot 
for us, and we do not believe we have undermined it^ in any way by 
adding the' structure that we have. Even if a student has not 
completed a unit of credit by the seventh week, for example, he or she 
may ^^cid failure by dropping the course. 

we have found that only the ■ most Wnized and sslf-initiatinq 
person can work effectively in an environment of total freedom ror 
most of the others, the setting of a minimum amount of required wor.< 
s-^eins to be necessary. Such a minimum should be low enouqh, however 
so that even the slowest students can complete it and enjoy a' sense of 
accomplishment. More able students need to be pressured in othp^ ways 
to complete more than the minimum amount of work and not to lfa\t/t 
to the end of the quarter. Psychological pressure ha-^ been effecTive 
for .many students: simply writing things on oaPer (schedules 
appointments, etc,) does seem to increase a student's sense of 
obligation. When psychological pressure is not ^^nough to m^ke the 
program manageable, however, deadlines are necessary. T^e deadlines 

•should be reasonable and not threaten the flexibility of the oroqram 
T:ifj.4ta^ering of deadlines/ at the end of the quarter seems to be 

"^rkina well' for us. 



Our students have never complained when we have added rules that 

make them qet their work done sooner.^ ■^f^/.^°^V ?»l\V^^hmHp^'' 
r-qulations help them work closer to the Umits of th^ir abilities. 
They also realize that it is not fair to them, the other ^,udents, or 
thp staff When they leave their work to the end of the quarter. T^ie 
structure we have imposed seems to have had the effect of encouraginq 
students to make more effective use of -the inherent flexibility o. the 
program. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED LATIN AT DELAWARE: A PROGRESS REPORT 

Gerald R. Culley 
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THIS PAPER IS LARGELY THE result of my experience Ik^ the first 
conference on individualized instruction in languages « The Ohio 
State University seventeen months ago. Besides reading my own paper 
at the meeting, i I managed to hear quite a few things that others 
were saying. The approach I had made to individualization was quite 
modest— just a ^'^let of computer lessons to help the slf^rer students 
catch up, keep brighter students challengfed, ana ej<pand the 
availability of skill-building exercises for the middlers. Students 
who were ill-prepared in the concepts and terminology of grammar and 
syntax got a computer review of that subject early in the term, and 
everyone had access to lessons on the morphology of Latin verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives, ^lus transformation drills in Latin. All of 
the individualization was left to the computTer; otherwise, students 
all attended classes and took the same tests on the^same d^tes. Was 
that individualized instruction? Not by the ^common definition, but it 
did provide much more flexibility than the class alone had done before 
the computer came on the scene. I thought, ana still think, that it 
had merit. 

iL.. 

The summer of 1979 should have been an unmixed oelight for 
me—there was only the need to write the final computer lesson in 
translation techniques ana finish the Delaware PLATO Latin 
^Curriculum. 2 But through the summer and into the fall I was nagged 
by the feeling that something more basic needed to be done. The only 
cure for nagging is action, so soon that one final computer lesson 
became two, and a syllabus for a truly individualized course began to 
take shape. 

During the 1979-80 academic year I took advantage of a department: 
seminar on teaching techniques to present a prospectus of the 
individualized program to my colleagues. Their critique was positive 
enough to convince me * that it was worthwhile to submit it a^ a new 
course for review by the college committee on academic affairs. It is 
now before that committee, but under our procedures one may offer an 
experimental version of a course once while awaiting formal' approval. 
That is how it happens that eleven students are enrolled now in the 
individualized Latin course. 

Unlike the program I described at the first conference, this one 
is indeperident of the traditional Latin course. Students enroll in 
either one or the other. Let me tell you about the individualized 
track, and how the computer makes it possible for one person to 
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aaminster it within a time commitment comparable to a traditional 
course. / 

The program coveis the first year of Latin at the college level. 
With variable credit, this year's work may be accomplished in as many 
as six semesters or as little as one. student who enrolls for, say, 
two credits and successful^ completes that amount may re-enroll in 
the course the following semester. He will begin where he left off. 
Repeated enrollments are possible up to a maximum of six credits,, 
which is the equivalent of a year of the traditional class. So much 
for the bookkeeping; it is a familiar format. 

A student in the program has four resources: first is the 
Wheelock textbook^ buttressed by the newly published workbook^ for 
that text; the secona is a detailed syllabus; the third is conferences 
with the instructor. These three are familiar enough to require no 
elaboration. Together th^ provide most of an individualized program; 
but at least four more needs must be met if that program is to work: 

1. Students must have close monitoring of their developing 
Skills in morphology, sentence n translation, and 
grammatical/syntactic analysis of sentences. Even a workbook 

* is inadequate here because' a student' s work must still oe 

checked in some manner. Without prompt correction or 
reinforcement the learner is left wondering whether he is 
learning good techniques or bad ones. He has to know when a 
verb form is right and when not; wfien a sentence is 
incorrectly translated; or when a construction has beert 
analyzed correctly. Otherwise his progress will be faltering 
and his confidence, nil. 

2. Tests must be available whenever needed. With everyone 
progressing at a different rate, test number three may be 
given at many different times. If the same test is used 
repeatedly, some cheating is j^ound to occur. Ideally, each 
student should have a unique version of test number three, 
with all of the versions being comparable in content ana 
difficulty. 

3. Students must have access to an instructor wdtt) reasonable 
ease, not only for questions about the language itself, but 
also for communication about the housekeeping details of the 
course and for forging the lin|| between the two that will 
help to motivate the student "to work consistently because he 
knows his instructor wants and expects him to achieve. 

4. If possible, students should have a' sense of shared 
enaeavor— that others are at work just as they are. Any one 
student may not meet his^peers in a regular classioom, but he 

i should know they are there. 
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I know of three ways of aadres&ing these needs. The first is the 
learning center, a facility sjtaffed by faculty and/or teaching 
assistants and kept open for a^bstaritial part of each week. This is* 
an excellent solution, but it requiVes a fair-sized staff. Most 
classics departments do not have thaLres'ources to maintain such" a 
facility. The second approach ts for ol^ faculty member to attempt to 
give the needed personal attention to each student. Though possible, 
this solution is extraordinarily demanding in terms of time and 
energy. Most faculty who try it are likely to find that their other 
duties—teaching, research, or service — soon are slighted. 

As should be evident at this point, trie third method is the 
computer. As usea at Delaware, here is how it meets those needs: The 
job of monitoring student progress in morphology, sentence translation 
and sentence analysis is greatly facilitated by use of the Delaware 
PLATO Latin Curriculum. This is a , set of six lessons developed at the 
University of Delaware over the past five years. Eactu^ intended to 
be used repeatedly by a student throughout t,he cburse. Some 
forty-five to sixty hours of instruction . can he had Virough the 
lessons in the course of a year's work. Three*of the jNgssons are 
concerned with morphology of verbs, noups and adjectivSe. They 
involve diagnostic exercises to identify aieas of confusion oAgaps in 
each student's knowledge, as^ well as remedial or skill-building 
practice in producing or recognizing various inflected forms. .A vital 
feature of these Iqssons is that they 'contain algorithms which inflect 
the variable parts of speech in Latin. This capability allows the 
lessons to provide almost limitless numbers of inflected fdrms for 
drill purposes or, alte'rhativeiy , to analyze a form a student has 
typed, and then state, for example, that the verb stem is correct but 
that the tense/mooa sign is wrong.' Such /'smart" lessons can, pro viae 
much of the routine checking of student work that otherwise would have 
to be done by an instructor — and daix^ve many of the same hints ana 
corxective comments that instructors would furnish. 

The fourth lesson in the series, consists of a bank of 
transformation arills in which a stuoent does repeated manipulations 
of ^ Latin sentence, making one change in the sentence upon cue ana 
then^ determining what other changes are forced by that mobification. 
Partially correct answers are recognizea ana any offenaing elements in 
them are pointed out. 

Lesson five gives practice in sentence translation,, with the addea 
feature that a student may interrogate the computer aboujt any word in 
any sentence. With a touch on the touch-sensitive display screen, he 
can learn the dictionary meaning of a word, the dictionary entry for 
it, its grammatical form, or its function in the sentence. Freea in 
this way from the need to juggle dictionary, grammar book and 
grammatical tables, he can concentrate on the real business of 
translating—the integration of all this discrete information into 
something th^* expresses a thought. 

The last lesson gives practice in old-fashionea parsing of words 
in •context. Students work through sentences one word at a time, first 
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identifying -which part of speech a word is, then irjentifyinc Its 
grammatical form;, No typing is necessary: the parsing is done wholly^ 
by touching the appropriate labels on the terminal's disolay screen. 
An incorrect identification of a noun, pronoun, adjective or verb will 
cause the computer to inflect and disolay a form that corresponds to 
the student's identification. Thus if a student were to identify 
porta verat as third person plural, pluperfect active subjunctive 
(rather than third singular indicative, as it is), the computer would 
produce the subjunctive form portavissent and disr^lay it for 
comparison with the target form. P^eedback of this kind is much more 
helpful than a simple "No, try again." 

It should be emphasized that the Delaware's PLATO Latin Curriculijm 
is meant to be used by the student as a tool for diagnosing his 
errors, correcting them, and building his skills. It does much of 
what a livin^ljfutor would do in going over a student's homework — hut 
it does it immediately, not hours or ,days after the exercise was 
written. Conferences with the instructor are still needed, of course: 
but their freguency and their duration are drastically reduced with 
the computer's help. At the same time, a student's progress Is 
accelerated and his confidence is 'bolstered. 

Tne second need was for tests thiH;. were comoarqble in difficulty 
Bnd subject matter. Out individually differe nt. The computer can make 
that' possible. Students in the [Delaware ^H||^rn take two tests oer 
module, with the entire six-credit course iB^Bstinq of six modules. 
This means twelve tests for any one studentT^iw since anv test may be 
taken a second time^,_there is actuallly a potential for twenty-four 
tests to be taken by one student. Multioly by the number of enrolled 
students, and the number of tests needed arows explosively. ^ 
terrifying job if done manually , this becomes quite manaaeable if the 
computer does it. A relatively ^^imple comoiiter routine Generates 
lodividuar tests by selectina at random from banks of ouestidns. ^ach 
question cones from a bank of five comparable ouestions, and the 
complete testsr thus generated are individuallv (jnique while preservvno 
the. same testing objectives: that is, sentence 4hree on "any one 
version 'of test number one will include a complementary infinitive 
with a form of possum to test knowledqe of that syntactic oattern. 

The computer routine for qenerating tests is, if you will pardon 
my exjoerance, a joy to watch. The instructor simnly chooses the 
testing level he wants (say, the end-of-module^ test for module ?), and 
the machine displays an appropriate test. The touch of a button 
produces aboard copy of the screen display which can be handed to the 
student to be taken as a traditional oencil-and-paper test, a student 
may not even know that his test was produced by the computer. The 
instructor, however, knows that he can go to the computer and, with 
successive presses of a single key. Produce as many unique versions of- 
that level two test as he wants, about one every five seconds. 
Security and comparability are both satisfied, and with minimal drain 
on the' instructor 's own time. 



Third on the listofn^e^ was easy access to the instructor. The 
computer can help hereTluou^ its message facility. Instructor and 
student can send and receive notes which other users of the computer 
cannot inspect. In this way specific questions can be answered, 
conferences can be arranged, and information of a personal or a 
general nature can be jpssed. My practice is to sign on to the 
computer at Ifeast or^ce each day so that notes which have been left for 
me will receive attention promptly. Since there are PLATO terminals 
at , numerous sites around the campus, students can contact me in this 
way without coming near my office and without having to try to catch 
^,me near the telephone. » . 

Last of all is the awkward problem of helping a studeo/t in an 
ihdividualized program to feel that he is a part of a class-/-with all 
that implies in the way of shared work, friendly competition, and 
mutual progress. The computer also helps a bit in thf^ area by 
providing aryon-lirfe "grade book." Any student may check" this feature 
to see not'only his own test scores, but also^ overall class averages, 
mean and median scores for any exam, grade* distributions, and the 
like. No one student can see any other student's grades with a nama^ 
attached, but each one can see how he is faring in comparison to the 
class. . ^ 

It is certainly appropriate that individualized instruction, which 
by its very name promises to be many things to many students, should 
have many forms in different institutions. For the small classics 
program, ■ individualized instruction, may sometimes seem a luxury 
available only to the giants. -My experience at Delaware, however, 
even in this rirst semester, is that one person can in fact administer 
an individualized program, and do so without stealing time from other 



duties, if he 



has a computer to heln^him. 



Notes 



Iceralc R. Culley, "A Computer Supplement to Individualize the 
Latin Course," Proceedings of. the 1st National Conference on 
' Individualized instruction in Foreign Languages . (Ohio State 
Univetsity, 1979) po. 12L-12A. - * ' 

2pLAT0 is a registered trademark of Control Data Corporation. 

^Frederick M. wheelock, Latin: ' An^ Introductory Course Based on 
Ancient Authors , 3rd ed. (Barnes & Noble, 1963). 

^Paul T . Comeau , Workbook for Wheelock ' s Latin : An Introductory 
Course (Barnes & Noble, 1980),. ' ' ] 
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DEVELOPING ORAL-AURj^ L?ANGUAGE PROFICIENCY IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED SETTING 

Elena M. DeCosta .^^l 
College of Wobster , 






. iBER OF STUDIES hlAVE pointed to the Importance of; instrurrteintal ai 

integrative motivation as wgll as intergMup relations for succes^in|f 
second language learhjTj9/^/^iS: approach study of communi6atlve 

cdfflpetence focuses on ,bo^ "the cagnltive and the situational .contexts 
of language learning .^^^Soth first and sipcond language learnersv In 
informal learning' cori^J^^s have specific information to transmit .and 
understand and, .equally important, they' ha\le a genuine need -ta' convey \ 
or comprehend this information. Children leprn a lailfba^e by 
"learning to. mean" becagse for - them the .rnost- important thing is to 
succeed in ;getting the m^sage across or/ in understanding the, messag^ 
correctly^ The situation in the classrodni contrastsTshaFplyUtflth this.. . 
.'•communicative - needs" approachf sipce Vthere the(,'emphasi^ jis bh; :^ 
linguistic performance (e.g* the^^^'^leatnet 's longit^rm goals, how ' 
closely he* wants to ..identify- with^;-. the target 'language group^■ as 
determinel.jby the' degree *and 'type^ 6^^ xnstrumental/integra^^^ mototvas) '/ 
rather than the learner's immediate situation. 'In /suiwaiafiW'the ' 



"communicative needs" approach to langylge learning $ug^(a$ts 



tvthe 



pond^^ons that most facilitate language competencg'^^r^ those ' th^it 
provide conditions in which, the learner develops, skills t^ handle fe^^ 
coffimunicative needs, the Incorppratibn of indiviquallz^gd* le^^ 
of instruction in thei foreign ' language classroom *;^(«^en in a 
^non-individualized - program of instruction) pan heip^tp^^'tr-eate such 
* realistic language •condifcidns and -.thus dramatic^LI'y incre^se< the 
oral-aural proficiency levels of the, language learner. 

"Spontanepus expreSsiort, " "liberatecl Expression "caeative 
language use,"^ in shdrt, communicative, qompetency, must': be encouraged 

. from the* early stages, of language learning so that the student will 
not find .it; difficult to- move from'^ structured security, to the 
insecurity of reiliance on his own |piources. And it is only through a 
program of incJividualized instruction that real communication, as 
opposed to the p3eudocommunicatioh *of methanical, meaningful, ^and 

communibative drills , is most effectlveily V facilitated., In an- 

individugilizecf settina siytuations can ' be provided^ from an early 
stagp, ^where^ the student is on his own, trying toi|tee the language -for 
its normal purposes: ' ' establishing ^ social relaSons, seeking ' "and 
giving information, expressing his regctiphs, .learning to do 

, sometljihg, hiding; , his fihtentior^ or 'talking his way out of tro&ble, 
persuading, discoufaging, entertaining 'Othei|s\, or displaying his 
achievements. In this way the ^udent ^learns to draw on everything he 
knows; at a particular nwment in *his acquisition of the language, 
without^ the support and direction of the teacher- in a' 
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idividualized drill situation; he fights to put his meaning over, 
would if he suddenly found himself on his own surrounded by 
monolingual speakers of the language. Indeed, in all of my beginning 
classes the success of the course objectives depends heavily on the 
use of individualized instruction: 

^ be able to understand conversational,. Spanish spoken' at a* 
Drmal speed with vocabulary and grammar appropriate to a 
liven l^vel; 

2V tp bef able to speak Spanish, i.e.,^ to be able to maintain a 
basic simple conversational exchange with a native speaker; 

•3) to be able to read short cultural passages and dialogues at 
normal restding spefed, e^xtracting the major points; ^ 

4) to be able to write - Short guided compositions on a given' 
topic with minimal preparation. 

/rne following is a sampling^ ot some . of the techniques of ' 
individualized instruction used to meet these objectives' with the aim 
of developing oral-aural proficiency: ^ . . 

m • 

1. - individual student interviews with' the instructor on a 

specific prepared topic developing into a spontaneous^ 
dialogue;* ranges from 15-30 minute^s; ^, 

2. small-group instruction fo/" slower students using a wide^ 
range of instructional materials and methodologies to ^uit 
the individual learning style of the student; 

. ; ^ / 

3. ' wrijiten and oral cultural projects based, on individual 

interests; i - ' 

. ' ' ^ ' * ' • / . 

4. audiio- and videotaped programs using cultural; and sLj^uational - 
topics, . which ^may be used for l^^ge or^ small groups or ^ 

. individualized instruction; '-^'^ '1?' ' / ^ - , v' 

. *■ • ^ • • • 

5. taped oral -aural examinations; ^ ' - / • 

6. transparencies ' underscoring . cross-cult<jral differences in'^ 
/ ^ values, customs, stereotypes of the opposite culture, etc. ; 

programs developed by students using a variety 6f|pdia to be 
^"^er^tertainin^^creatiye, .and informative in the use^ ^of the 
foreign ^langu^ge;^ . * , <. 

8. leiHI activities 'Shared in small groups,* such as' fieJ/J 
trips in. which the language is used and/OT some aspect^, of the 
culture is ejcperienoed or explored; * ' 

' * realistic problem-solving sit'3fe*i4ins,v, wherein Individug^ 

• resfctlbns are, called up^. for> possible resolutions ,to 



'^xj^S-^ meaningful concerns ' (e.g., tte CXJban refugee crisis; 
' bilingualism in the United Stateis-^arivilege or right?; etc.); 



.i'pf' hypothetical situations, selected according to'^ those with 
which the sWdent can identify, and in which t 
use his wit^to extract himself from a dilemma. 




V /Practice in such interactions should be individualized in the 
^sphse thpt it should allow for the differeQt ways students learn, the 
paces at which they learn, ^ the different things which 
5St them, and the different situations in which they prefer to 
iLe^l:^>i Students- '^ixiuld be offered a choice of tasks .(things to do, 
things to find out, proble(ns to solve, situations in. which to react) 
and^ then be allowed to choose their own way, ^their 6wn place, time, 
'and company for handling them. Some may prefer to work with the 
teagher. Some who .are loners will prefer working ^ LhiuuyJi certain 
situations . .by themselves, J2£?innsri d\t \\tj Mm 1 1 capacity as 
individualsflt^$till othets may^prefer small groups or pairs. Such an 
approach, whion respect? the learner's individual learning style, will 
mak^ the interaction which* follows autonomous; a genuine form of 
comrnunicat^dh from ooe persorr to another, not just another imposed act 
of| 'pseud0communication. Because df the personal nature of the activity 
that 16 being oromoted, the type of reaction tdl.be displayed must 
always\remain /qbnsistent with the personality and talents of the 
part icul&s:^«ty6entv 



Development of instructional programs 

I Oeli^^e, in teaching not language as communication' .but rather 
language as culture) T|Wf|^econd includes the first; the- first does 
not hecess.arily inclLlfe^ the seccfnd. For this reason, .-the 
individuailized attention I afford to my Studente' ability to pe^rform 
in the foreign language, does not * prevent me ' rtom consi^de ring other 
apects of Hpnguage study which may generate lasting interest and give* 
the student something of permanent value b/ linking communicative , 
competence with cultural awareness. The .^media and jthe ^irts,-^ 
therefore, should not be overlooked as ideal means to bring together 
this communicative aspect of language and its .eiiltural significance in 
today's media-oriented environment. It is\^jt^H^ conv^cti4|n that 
exj^oitation of today's students' media bia^Sf^^ language 
cu^lculum enhances langlH|(B competence. ;i§^r thi^iiiteason, I would 
/like to expand ufpm some of the new materials 'anc|vtnethodologies that J 
'were suggested in .the aforementioned progratff t of individualizedf 
instruction — particularly those relative to the use of media ^'and tthe - 
arts in teacher — and student-directed activities. s 



Videotapl^ng instructional materials. 



I have been project 



coordir 

the . siL-.- ^ , ,^ -..^ ^—^^^ 

languagp . Each prog ram is a .^self-coptaif^edunit plbviding tMe student ^ 
i^ith a bilingual/ intlfelineax script, Nwrlfteh and visual vofjBbulary 
review lists, and a follow-up multiple choice comprehen3lon quiz which 



Lrmlor for a number 'of videocasette p:qMrams with a focus on , both 
IMitional and cultural aspects of comraunicjtion in the targetr 



appears both on the script and on the screen. . . The programs have a . 
dual audio-track system in bo^h English and the ^arg^t language, thus 
allowing the student to work on his own withou^ teacher direction. 
The applications of such instructional unit/ are wide and varied, 
including listening comprehension practice, vocabulary building 
exercises, and culture capsules on significant" aspects, of the target 
culture. Ah example of the most recenti-Vypeveloped videocassette 
program follows; ' . * ' 



Lan guage as Culture ; Gestures In the-'Wlsiiii^ic Worlo . _ 
Content sunvpry: /^"narrative on ;the ' significance df 
nonverbal language wUh particular emphasis on the usage of. 
gestures in +iLspanic cultures. A brief drarriatization ofy& 
restaurant scene wherein misunderstanovigs' arise as certain 
Hispanic gestures are misinterpreted/)y^n American tourist. 



The program is suggested, -for a '-s^cofd-year tollege level^ stugent who 
has been formally intjoduced 4SO(th6 gr^mm&tical elements ^'^^ tne level 
of Unguistic sophistication ' pVes^nt ] .Sf^f^h: 
Thejtogram. is short efc^h AappitM^t^^^ inyiength) to be 

1130 as a valuable ^e^-mst^^^|0^^^J^ 
activities. ' " ,i \v ^ ' ^ 



2. • Multi-media sakMi^-i!hhi0te& p 
students are -aHowed ^ypme :a.^_i«atiye, 
instruction thart. .the''".aekn!|hC)' ,pTocpi^JJ^ 
tangible, .unicp^;'a(oerifend$>\ Indeeo ,/ wwi 
portio.o of a cl^gsro'r*. aAjfaet/ific,/ Ifftl 
unique; -form of 
expressiatis of i 
cahnot b# easily d 
program of this, 
(literatute class on._ 
.atin America 'and Spfrin^The >f>xg£ect 
cframatic form, in a^ mui'^iaeaia p'sl^ 
aramatic reenactmentw^f ylaydystsao^^^ 

Intra' 

t acMo in the ^^^^0^;^^ 
3p filming creWi-- ' Each asp 



><fb suppleihent : ;.G.4ffiiferoQm 



i 




'§^/|heir prjt^ram of 

•tog&t^ex a$. a clf^^ or a 
Jned profeat presents a. 
PJrf^^'^tiu© the^reS'tivity, 



^"viiith^. whi 
theater 



^'tgLp; ^interaction provided 



itea liWhe^ll^fi^^ .'■'he most r 



^ent 



'•^asj^l-nvcUvea kis-.,. tf*^t of\ a 
SQ§i#^i33te^ aft Coptemporaj^^ 



dramatic reenactmenr^"??*! «xdyoy=>'^^ 
S^ch was the llnthusiasifli^ the ,stud^ 
utaerway that . the*<^:p'fto^V evorlvd 
e sffHt aciiiLO in the €jiatb^^>^er^ pf " 



Befkiit 

:eci tq5P.e^ the pyre 
^. |^D?Shly^;P 
comolete wit,' 
, of the (jferfQinia 



of-iithJ 



^oone 



sound at^ ^ ^ u-^^n -is^ ^^-- v 

bilinouallV or given a ^ort><>f<gl4*^-*^^ ; . r » 

,the audience who were Ibn^l^^ 
•simple class- preject aeveloplef .iA^^^ 
campus community and the gef^^ral pUSiic> 
•pride in each student's cb^tributir-" - 
ana thirty minutes lo.Qftf • coulc' 
traditional metrK)aolo9ieC.w)ycR^o 
' inaividualizec* ^expre3s|iQa;/by" the 



particular taierit . to^f bri^' r^v^r-:^^'^ ^ \i\ ^^^^-^ 

aramatic—which allowed' him; to ^^c^ombihe , the cognitiVe aspects .of 
language learning^th the* atTec,^^^ of tjip uniqueness of 

--^f Tne nwtivarron for genuiffe communication, fnot .just t-ije 
i^jdobomrriuhication/of ^a response tftat gfows ou^of a^cach\:r irrpcsed 



;\janslat ^6n / ffep/those^mbef ^ qf^ 



3^f;Himance /Open to^^tne;- 
^of, ' alchJ.^y$riltentA,an^ • 
^|)^^rnepnce^ (a; full ^ hour 
''Vbem^ quD^icated by 
•Wlfroad rkiae ,of 
student haoc^ a 
X Aiusical or 



per 




. tprbject-TWIiSt. 
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setting, was pToviaea thp meailin^uiness of the communicati 
afid the necessiljp^ to .communicate effectively to a real recep 
message— the -audience^ Such projects . dan' be done, on a less^ 
less sophisticated level ^as well. The Imagination 9Mthe tie 
the creativity ■arxJi- talents of ..ttie ^student are theBpnly *l 



highly mQt;i>yiaU^ 




logies in , individualized insti 

Anothef way f or 'stiJdgQ^^s- tp ug6 media creatively might ^be to make 

^ ^pretation of^a' poem after a. live 



radaDt^Sr t 

a cassette of a , mu^j^p 'inlu,*j^-www.w^^,, 
performance in class' am an -explication of v-the literary^ text. Or, 
students could „p^roduce',.tcahsp|jfencies and other visuals to teaCh 
grammatical, ^ literary, or-/ cultural concepts under the ' close 
supervision of the teaoher. 




3. The Independent - Study program (example: media 
transposition). The subject of "a senior independent ' research project 
which I am presently. qJffeG^ing involves tne transferral of a magor 
theme ofc contemporary iJEin American women poets through a variety of 
media: • originally « ci»oreographea dance, song, and aromatic 
interpretation. A single student is involved rather than a group, but 
the aim is the same ..as uhe project mentioned ^above: the stimulation . 
of the student's communicative ana creative abilities to iayestigate a 
topic of hia choice thoroughly, and to present the deeper understanding 
of langusge and culture^ gained therein in a framework that is unique 
to him. indeed tte philosq^hy and oDjectives of the Independent Study 
prdgram at the College . of Wboster unaergird :the challenge of education. ' 
which invites Nlill students to come ta their best in terms of their own* 
talents — clearly a support of individualized" instruction > 'St v"t4ie~^ 
institution. The Inaepenaent Study program is not reserved fpt a few 
students; it proviqas all stud^ts with the opportunity to engage in 
an activity .whicJj|Mt tJdth persbnally meaningful and appropriate to 
their individual jHBds ^ana ihterestsv ; The philosophy .gf such a 
program was summal^^d 20 years ^ago ^by^ Robert ' Bont^^ Davis 



ana J. Garber Drushal in their ^udy pjT ^hfe: Independent 3tudy Program 
in the United States: ' ^ 

The purpose of higher education is to sfiiillate a"ha assist - 
growth. . . : Facts may stimulate -thought but', thought is, 
not imparted.^ That isfthe individua^^^ reaction. %cJucation 
is an active ; not a passive , ' process, in that iVcjfies not. 
coraMst in receiving bur in reacting to informationi, ideas, 
concipts. Independent thiriking is a difficult art but it is / 



the primary goal of the e(|jcative process (pi vii). 



The capacity for ihdij^idual inquiry and expression *is a mark of a 
liberally educated jDerson, and the objective of the Independent Study 
program is to pro^ob an opportunity through which this capacity may 
be nuF^red.\, ' 

Trtee elemefnts o"^ each Jndependent Study p:;ioject (thesis or 
equiv^iS^t creative project) are content, method ar\ti^iSj^m0s s^t forth 
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in tiDe Fadul.ty' fi(^ of the College: 




I 



^Content - Students differ in their individual interests and the 
r6quiremenls for various courses of study are not 
urviform; consequently, there are few rules for the 
proper choice of content f o^ I . S . projects . A 
well^selectid project is one which • advances the 
student's understanding and responds \to the • needs of 
society. Given the constraints imposW'^by available 
resources and time, the manageability - oTytne. topic is 
alsp an essential consideration. N - 

Method - ' Implicit in every inquiry is a method or plan which 
"■^""^ includes a Xbgic, a design or a deliberate conception of 

what is peing attempted. The method selected will 
determine The technifiues, devices or tools appropriate 
for • the project.' • * 

The'^uccessful^^^^ompletion of the project requires the 
communication of what has been discovered or developed. 
Through the form* of the thesis ,or creative project, 
students . share with others the results of their 
efforts. Whether by exposition or through an,-^;j(fct^^ ^ 
creative .expression, the forms of communicatiori^^pfeu 
be consistent with the. content and method and shGtilTj be 



Form - 



chosen carefully to communicate as 
forcefully as possible the results. 



clearly and^: as 



A rationale %r ^individualized instruction in foreign^ languages 



Ability to communicate, tt interact " 
knowledge (cognition) both in the perceptLfl^ 
functions, and in the internalizing .fjffl^' 





jMlly, presume 

ca't.eg6ries",\ 
' ^laijiing thpse 
;hc5w this 
:y (and 
J , such 
In the 



categories and functions. I am not c^_ 
knowledge, is acquired and ' am/ willing %i5'.^ 
probably the necessity) of a variety 

^acquisitions. This knowledge must, howe\^,,;^,M^-^««-*M:v. w.._ 
process 'of asquisition the student leawis ' the •protJuoftiofit "of , language 
sequehcfes^ '£-#6 learns through. doing. No matter' how ijiGch we relate 
thafee activities to real-life f situations this practip« rarely passes 
beyond pseudocommunication. ''It is externally .dljected, not 
self-originating; it |5 a dependent,, not an indepSrKj^fejP^ To 
pass viato the realms 'of real^communicat ion, TndividU^Me^f. instruction 
of sopje forj^ is a necessity. In the development .^fe^n effective 
progratTh'' of/Jhdividualli||d learning in the foreign iaj^gjaqe, I 
allowed the folliwing principles to direct my endeavor s:/* ■ 



have 

.■*r: 



b 

C) 

d) 



learning is an active process; W ■ , 

communication is a creilfive act; , X ^ * 
media are motivating rorces in the present generation of 

^ students; ^n3 ' * ♦ 

.reilating to individual needs 4s 'paramount in education. ^/^^ 



* *7t 




in support of point (d), we find the following arguments: 



individuals have a diversity of interests;* 
~ students nnanifest individual learning styles; 
~ students have varied learning abilities, particularly in 

aural -oral competence in a foreign language; 
— learners have a multiplicity of achievement goals; • .v 
„ ifiividuals manifest varying lengths of attention span; and j| 
' education presupposes a response to an individual: interest m 

the progress of . the learner. 

Perhaps the best 'rationale for individualization, of instru^ion 
lies in its potential for making language learning accessible to 
student#of all backgrounds and ability levels. It is my firm belief 
that there are no short-cut, easy solutions^ to a program of individual 
learning activities, particularly in the development of aural-oral 
skills in the foreign language.- We are also dealing with a generation 
of students which is accustomed to the transmission of information 1^ 
audiovisual means— thus, the ^eed for the further development of 
audio- and videotaped materials suitable to small-group and individual 
instruction. Mtdia should be connectors between the abstraction of an 
instructional objective qnd the attainment of that goal in concrete 
behavioral terms: the ability to use a grammatical construction tp 
, express an idea, the ability to apply a cultural observation to a 
real-life situation, the ability to explain a cormlex literary theme 
in its* socio-political manifestations. Of major pedagogical concern 
is hbv^t effectively such media are used to achieve an bbjective, to 
V "iiniagina&vely communicatis idea, to stimulate '^d motivate tha 
:'^-i*^rner 'to perform a desir^goal. the media and ^e arts are not' 
iiiferely/ envelopes , which carry all messages indifferently; they shape 
both the message, and the perceiver.. Each, medium codifiasj^eality 
.differently, each conceals a unique metaphysics appeali«fmp t the 
uniquely individual needs and interests^^pf the*fQrejr|ijP^ 
' .learner. In'addi^on, the greater the number th^ more Trgense the 
' 'Srticipation of ^e' senses in the learning process, th6 fnoJTjra^tjly 
assimilated and longe^r^nduring will be the skill learned. 

^ In the aforementioned program of individualized instruction it is 
possible tp-^dapt certajyi elements of content and teach^jg -style to 
phe individual's needs ma college; curriculUi Which does hot provide 
for a formal program of irldividua]|Ized -instruction; while at the- same 
time meeting all the instructional objectives set fbrth by the 
department and the instructor ^r a group as large as 25 students. 
Working with individuaJ^Jie^tudents and small groups, although 
time-consuming, can provetCT. be an- enrjphing experience both for 
teacher and stuiint alike. 

In the firial analysis, individualization in Hun»nistic sLibje^s 
must begin ind ^end with the human, ?*pupy.iteacher pe^la1;ionsftip, 
although it gj.ght be aide4 by audiovisual matw|la»ls which have bWr" 
con5cientiousTy developed. It ds an fllusion to thlnk^. that 
individualization can be . based chiefly on textbooks, piogtmmed 
gpterials, .unipacs, or behavioral , objectives. This is%ecause, in the 
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modern world, such materials tend to be half out of date between' the 
time they are conceived'' and the tfme they are implemented in the 
. classroom. Given an Adequate budget, paraprofessional help, 
acceptible working conditions, and the freedom to follow creative 
ideas, th^ foreign language classroom teacher is capable of. developing 
a program which best fits - the constantly changing . learning 
characteristics of individual students in each unigue school 
situation. It is on this personal conception of individualized 
foreign language instruction that 1 have attempted to provide a 
setting fox individualization of learning, whether one was formally 
existent at the institution or not. 

There ai?e a ngmber of ways to individualize and personalize 
/ instruction in the university foreign » langioage class gven under 
/ conditions of traditional scheduling and large class size. Efforts in 
I tiidividualization have generated enthusiastic response on the part o'f 
]; teachers *and students and have served as a stimulus to further 
I experimentation. Techniques such as directed sma 11 -group woi^jj. /fiVl>J. 
I trips, lively Oral presentations as well as those mentioned herW'^t^e 
r students an opportunity to use the target language in a meaningful ^ay 
anfivinak€ the learning experience practical and enjoyable. 

. ^ ' • ■ ^ ' y 
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II^IVIDUALIZED LATIN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: A MODEST PROGF^ 



Si K. Dickison ' ^"t^ 

University of Florida ' ^ 



4 

A RECENT ARTICLE IN THE Chronicle of Higher Education (^September, 
1^80, p. 9) notes that "declines in enrollment in fofeign languages 
can 'be halted by the development of individualized programs." The 
article also indicates that inaivicualized programs attract a more 
diverse audience than regodar programs. The Ohio State program was, 
of .course, the focus of the article. My own fledgling program at the 
Unive|kity of Florida' could not claim such significant accomplishments 
but I want to Tiraw attention- to it because our goals have bfien- 
somewhat different from those of' the larger programs here and 
elsewhere. ♦ > . 

Background 

The University of FJ§fida (UF) has a fifteen-hour - lalguage 
requirement for some .students-. Everv year our department offers three 
or four sections a quarter of beginning . Latin to meet the needs of 
^th&t requirenint: potential majlrs, students who may take another 
couKse or two irtfLatin, anci .Wie merely rcurious .are also, clients of 
beginning Latin eourseS.- ^' Classifcs ' Department has had no 

difficulty i/yi-fliling these sections tjf Latin. , 

• For the swing of 1978 UF awarded me released ^ime in order to 
develop a small pilot prgjept individualized instruction for the 
first two quarters of the beginning sequafice. With the help ot a very 
able undergraduate majbr I first surveyed suitable texts on which our 
modules migRL be ba^ed.l ,.I eventually settled on F. Moreland, 
Latin: An ^ Intfensive Coarse . Our reasons for choosing Moreland were 
seveial: ' - ■ ■ 7, ' ^f.- ,» 

1. That text had already di>/ided the material into units which 
were in turn' sub-divided into sections. After completirig: 
a» . Units 1-12 students wogld be ready in the third quarter to 

• . -sample, some Latin literature with ample assistance from the 
instructor. - ■ ^ 

2 That text ' provided % full (sometimes too prolix) explanation 
of* grammatical mterral. Uttle additional explanation, would 
be required. 




More land Vii^order of presenting syntax (the subjuiXtiv^ is 
introduced as eafly as Unit 2) encouraged early reading. v 
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A. The particular student audience we. were seekinf would be able 
^to cope with Moreland's derpinaing approach (it is definitely 
not a text for the faint of heart I >. * 

5. In ^ short, for our purposes the advantages of Moreland 
outweighed the disadvantages (the lack of. 'real' Latin in the 
exercise sentences, for example). 

Having chosen a basic text, we then prepa|jl a Latin Handbook , a 
'road map through the course materials. We Handbook contains 
objectives for each unit, brief but pointRl explanations wher©: 
Moreland is too complex, ^clarifications, new exercises to test 
vocabulary, forms and comprehension, and exercises selected from the 
inexhaustible supply, in Moreland. One of our 'major concerns in 
preparing course directives for the modules was^to be as brief, clear 
and c.oncise as possible. 

[ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ 

Mechanics of the dburse 

'As currently constituted, one faculty member ^and several advanced 
students work with 15-20 3t,4denJS in ^ach^gf the first two quarter^^of 
beginning Latin.*'ii^lrfe^^t^^ sequence concentrates on 

reading from Lawall'^ Petronius ; thi^ quarter is semi-individualized: 
the*-*(Jlass meets as a group only twiceH week. 

I The initial quarter of instruction consists of five units of 
Moreiana, which fhe student must complete in order to receive a grade 
for Cfce.^course~UF has no pr#/ision for variable credit in a beginning 
langud^e "lijffljwe;^ To#a certain extent students work at theif own 
speed, but initial .experience with pfocrastinators forced the 
irrppsition of a set of five deadlines spaced over the quarter. "Work 
at a B level is required in each unit. Hand-in exercises may be 
checked, questions answered, ana teiats, taken in my of-fice, which is 
"open for thfs purpose several hours B'-tlay. Answers for vmrkbook 
exercises and other assignments 'are available in the Language Lab ana 
|n the Library Reserve Room. ' . ^ ^ 

strengths of the Pro^l jgim' ^ ^ 

Vie are now rOpning through the -sequence for .^he second time. 
Before UF's:.^mp^i^ conversion to the semester system the Department 
will need tg- tfec^e whether the project is worth continuing. Despite 
our rather weak attempts at real statistical analysis the following 
trends are' nevertheless apparent : ' - ^/ 

1. Highly motivated .students teve >eit a real sense of 
accomplishment in working on their SUn and completing 

»- - objecti^s.i^ ^--^j^' 

■ ^ ■ ** ^ 

2. The very good students leaf npd. a good deal of Latin ana in 
fact perfoimed slightly; bett%r - in the third quarfpr than 
tho^ who had previous!?^ followed the *egj^ar sequence. • 



3. Even mediocre students who had studied Latin befjjp performed 
well using the text for review, 

A. The undergraduate tutors (UF does not have graduate Students 
in Clasates) made an important contribution to the success of 
the program. While earning advanced Latin credit, these 
students have also gained valuable experience of their own 
and added to their competence in the language. 

Wisdom from hindsight 

While we have had much success with our program, there are also 
some caveats that we can share from oUr experiences. For example: 

1. Individualized Latin is not for everybody— the MorelaA text 
is simply too hard for some students beginning a langfllce^ for 
the first tiine. - * > 

2. As in all individualized" programs proc^stination is a" 
serious potential problem. 

3. Individualized Latin can be*time-consuming for all involved 
(including the secretary in a busy department). It can even 
occasionally try the|Ntiencd^of the most 'indicated teacher. 

4. Computerized exercises (in English grammar, etc.) would be a 
usefui addition to our program. The University has not yet 
allocated resources to make this passible. , . 

The Future •'■'^ ■ ^ • 

r ' 

' % we decide to continue Individualized Latin at UF after- the 
conversion to^he semester system, I .envisage that the program will, 
remain a "small one, geared to thelfeeds of two kinds of students: 
those in the » Honor's Program ana ' studentis vdth previous. .Latin' 
experience where Wt indivijfllualiJred. tirack could serve. as review. (The 
Collfege of Continuing Education at' UF has alsp expressed an ihtere 
in'^ using the materiai fot a ijor^espondenoe course^.in' Latin. ) In t 
b«6t of all possAlte vyorlds (graduate students, a^Latin riG>om, time) 
wGi^d en4oy^> the challenge of preparing some brand-new, jnappv 
"materials (both text and - wor><book^ ' appibpriate- to a wider aOdience 
than, that addressed by, my ^jresfit program. But felling that I will be 
continuing to work in- my 'garden* (Voltaire, Candide . in fine ). 



Notes 



l-I am plqged 'lb ackno^edge the' . initiaL Cielp of Professor 
Fabian A. Sam^fego-of 'the S^ish Department « the Uni|||sity of 
Califqrnia at Davis. The Cl&ssics Departments of the Uni^sity of 
Texas and'SJhio State also gfaciously allowed me, to examine samples of 



thelT. materials-. ■ ^ > 
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COMPREhCNSION, CONTEXT, LAYERING AND SELF-PACING IN THE TEACHING OF 
AFRICAN LANGUAGES . 

i ■■- ' ' ■ \ 

i David Dwyer , • . 

K Mighigan ^tkie University 



«r '>^ -r- — ' ■ ' 



BackqiouncI «» w 

JTHE TEACHING OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES presents M- numberuof special 
problems not generally encountered in othff language teaching 
programs. These problems stem from the demographics rather than the 
>nature of African languages, for African languages display a 
^considerably diversity (somewhere around 800 distinct languages) and 
because Africa tends to be treated as a single geopolitical unit, 
equivalent to, say, France, Russia or India. -l- 

The most basic problem is how best to deal with this variety so- 
that institutions suciF as K^lchigan- State University, with a strong 
interest in African studies, can offer quality instruction to students 
with an Africanist focus. This problem permeates every area of 
language teaching from materials development and teacher training to 
actual classroom offerings, and is exacerbated by an inadequate lev^I 
df flinding for the task at hand. 

For example, teachers and students mk always been critical of 
tlK textbooks they use no matter what ■ thM.ahguage being taught. In 
"the case of Europeli languages this tiiHItion has led to a gradual 
refinement in the quality- of language teaching materials, because pot 
only can authors profit from the experience of the past, but a^so they 
can add to their owr> experience by teaching the target language with a 
variety of textbooks. Compare^ this situation to, that of materials 
development in a typical AfrHHn language: the mdst sophisticated 

- textbook was probably, written by a lihguist who is not a fluent 
speaker of the language, niy never have studied it before, fyas had 
little experience teachii^l^aahguage,. and has no previous text with 
which^o compare his/her V bwn weak. Worse yet, t-he ^spects for 

" inprJPo this situation are slighr because what little W^y will be 
allocated to the development of African language learning- materials 
will and should be st)ent in areas where no materials exist. 

Secondlyt the variability in requests for.^^^^'aPRing.^f specific 
African languages imposes demands which dtfioHRffl' language teaching 
proqram could not meet because of the, extraefdlparr expense involved. 
•^^^^ this reason, we at MichigafiteLState i|Jhis%ity'-|^ave found it 
necessary to modify owr program to^et the^og^JPat has evolved 
is termed "the learnaT-centered apprdach" to'TftlgQagfapBarning.'' 
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Learner-centered language -leeirning .j;an be considered a type of 
individualized language learnlriq, but owing to;. -nature of the 
specific problems of teaching African languagestwE^tioned above It Is 
different in one important way: the individual learner has been made 
the focal point oUthe learning situation. Each classroom consists of 
learners (no more than 5), a tutor (who is 'oot required to be ' a 
trained language, teacher, but who must speak the target language 
natively), a set of language learning materials, and a Lanquaae 
supervisor (a faculty member who knows about the langiJage technically 
and who has had experience in the teaching, of African lanquaqes,. 
though not necessarily this one)f 

^ A inumber of reasons may be offered for"\he learner-centered 
approa<|i: 

1. It is. the. learner who is the person who will either profit or 
suffer from the experience. Therefore, it is the learner who 
has the most at stakfe. In a learner-centered classroom, the 
learner need not endure techniques which the learner objects 

jjko. If the methods used are not working, the learner in 
Consultation with the supervisor can develop alternatives. 

\ 

2. Many training programs allow insufficient time, regardless of 
how that time , is used, to permit the achievement of even a 
mitiimal speal^ng competence. This means that serious 
learners vyill have to continue their learning outside the 

.^BgjLassroom. Learners trained under a learner-centered 
li^proach will have much less difficulty in making this 
^i"^ ^ transition!* * 

♦ 

3. Tutors are ^ released from their a(j*iety. Their 
' ' responsibilities* are commensurate with their training and 

experience, since all we require of a tutor* are skills which 
any native speaker possesses. As a. result the relationship 
between tutor and learner is one of cooperation rather than 
apprehension.* ''\ ^ 

— _ ^ 'A^ 

T^le importance of the teacher 

The learnet-centered approach does not underestimate the 
importance of the role of a tQachef in a classroom for the efficient 
organization and smootrt running* of classJ(tom activiti^. It 
recognizes, howeveij fefeat these Important sWUs must also . be 
transfefrred to the learner. .-This means that the language superyisor 
must work w"ith the learners both in classroom situations and outside 
to establish procedures for efficient language ' learning. Because 
these learners are not likely \o become language teachers, they are 
not interested in the theory .which is supposed to underlie language 
teaching. 5 what they prefer instead is straightTJwrward proposals on 
what to do and how to learn, presented in a clear, cOQcise way. 



-^Self^acin^ 

An important ^aspect in all of individyalized instruction Ls the 
noticx) of "ttlf-pacing." This approach suggests that the learner is 
capable of determining how rapidly to go through language learning 
materlar$. What we need to do is. to show the learner how to do this. 
In presenting this idea to the learner, I introduce the concept of 
••Ijpterest" as the basis of self-moNttoring. if the exercige is 
interesting, then it is working; it if is not, something is wrong. 

• In general. Interest will be lost when the activity is eithenltoo 
complex cur too^ advanced for the learner. This situation leads tq* 
frustration, producing anxiety^ resulting in fatigue, which may further 
slow down the class. When an aptl>4ty ^Is too complex a good teachpt 
wijll examine the situation to, determine the source of complexity and 
eitber discard' the 'drill if it, is a bad- drill, ^ restructure the 
drill , or NiuggeSt^--^^ assignment to the learners. Such 

trouble-shooting techniqjjes can be introduced to learners, bufc^^ 
been my exp^rl^nce thM^trtis kind of skill takes a., long tJj|f J^r;va'^ 

learner^ to master ^n fact, many language teachers aisl>'"*^a've 

difficulty with J^ias well). The point that I wish to emphasize >here 
is that because of the difficulty in mastering this kind of skill, 
learner -centered activities need to ba simple and -straiiht forward. 

Problem solving ^ ^ ' 

The second component of selft^pacing is the analysis of language 
learning activities as problem-solving situations'. That is, if a 
language-learning situation can be interpreted as a (set ^ of) 
problem-solving situational), the situation(s) can be evaluated as 
Interesting or not, and thus can serve as the basis of self-pacing^ 

w There are, no doubt, numerous ways in which problem-solving could/* 
be applied to the' language learning situation. The particular 
approach that I have found successful concerns what I am convinced to 
be a -most important axea of language ability, reading and risteniag 
comprehertsion. Through the work of Nord^, Asher^, and 
Postovsky7, the* advantages of separating- * production from 
V comprehension skills have become apparent. This conclusidh has been 
suiS0or€ed by my own Experiences in the classroom. Thus| I emphasize 
the ^'Importance of receptive skills. This includes not only the^ 
ability to hear tne important phonetic contrasts of the langud^e and*^ 
the ability to 'identify words in the target language, but also the 
ability to comprehend written and spoken texts as well. Here the 
process of comprehension can be treated as a problem to. be solved. 
Often, however, the "beginning leatner will find a typical text too 
complex to be solved. tFvIs means that the task has to be modified In 
some way. The two approaches ^hat I have used are (1), enriching the 
context . in which the text is /embedded and (2) developing a vertical 
layfeifrWf of the text. * / ^ . 




Layering 

While one ndrmally views a text .as horizontal or linear 
.progression beginning with the fii^t word and endirit) with the l3^t,*it;^ 
is possible to view a text vertically as w«ll, consisting of series^ 
of layers of complexity. By so doing, it is possible to break down, 
the process of comprehending^3 text into a series of solvable, albeit 
challenging, problenr^. T]hus, the task involved is a matter of going 
through the text again and again, each time focusing on something new 
to comprehend in .the text. In this way >fche comprehension of the text 
is bujilt up "layer by layer" until the text is fully comprehended. 
The following sequence- of directions that would be' given to a stu^ient 
illustrates this procedure. 
•* ■ ' 

1. - Listen to the text, without reading it, at least two ^imes 

(more if you f6el that it is helpful) for comprehension and 
. V word recognition. Try to identify- words which you have 
encountered previously. 

, ■ ^ r ^ V 

2. Listen to' the text again, . this time while following the 
written version, to identify the spoken words as units. 
Note : the words may not be "physically" there , but their 
recognition is important because they are important in the 
syntactic analysis of the sentence. / 

■ 3. Go over the text with your tutor or with a refeMnce grammar 
and dictionary until' you know the meaning -of - all thg^iexical 
and grammatical content and understand the meaninq^ tif each 
sentence thoroughly. Note: experience has shown" that 
problems of "interference" (the tendency to 4/1$^ the target. 
^ language in terms of the mother tongue) can be reduced by 
trying to understand the target . sentences literally as wbII^ 
as freely, but with* the emphasis on the freely.. 

4. Listen to the text again. By this time you should. have full 
comprehension and" complete understanding of how the sentences 
are put together grammatically. Think ab6ut the content of 
the story as it unfolds. Listen to ^the text again and again 
until you can follow it as it is spoken at normal speed. 

At this point the text should, be tonsidered onl/y half-learned, but it 
is important to bear in mind that a great- deal has' been learned in 
this exercise. In addition, to listening to and comprehending 
sentences,^ the learner has heard a large ffumber of words (some new, 
some old) in context. The learning .of words and their 'contexts is an 
extremely important aspect of language whith is often overj-ooked by 
language teachers and textbook writers. (I e.stimate that abuser must, 
have a minimum operating capacity of around 2000 . to 3000 conceptss^tq?;^ 
achieve an acceptable linguistic competence. 1 This text analysis 155? 
^ideal way to develop this capacity.)- In/ addition to " develcj 
vocabulary, the learner has internalized tTO^bility to recDgniz^^ . 
number of fixed sentences which serve as the basis of a set of s^tCTj^ 
sentences in which only one word ha^ .been changed* The. me^nii^fi 
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It^uld be "clear from the abov^ examfjle that "lay^^^.^J^;' ^ 
aa«nable to self^pacing. and a^such is usable in ind-idua^zed and 
iparner -centered language programs. Because it is so simpie. dnu 
sSaightSwSd. learner's have^uidkly grasped the procedure and, once 
having grasped it, tend to use it. • ^ ' 

This procedure caj? also be used fo:^. the '"emori^^t^"^.^, .^^J'^^f 
another task thaC^enthusiasticall^ support. Below ir^a li^t of 
procedures that can be < followed in this activity: , 

" 1. GO over the text sentence 'by sentehce (or'; phrase by, phrase 
and Tven word by word if necessary) with y^ur tutor to,.- 
develop as accurate, a pronunciation as possible ,(0d| 
procedSrfe for doing this is for the learner to attej^pt. to saj. 
the sentence. If tha sentence is correct the tutor will say, 
" ■ -*that it is correct, or signal so by , net .saying anything; if. 
^ JSe - sentence is incorrect., the t6tbr will repeat the 
ienteSe Ttiis should continue until the .learnef has done 
hfs/^S bes". The major problenf-at this stage^ is^ the 
- nenerositv of the tutor. The tutor really has to be 
Saae'd to be critical, the learner must repe^ 

adW th? tutor if that is really the way it is 
whether it can be said better. The learner :Should show 
enthuSasm in the -tutor's , indicati/^g these fine points; 
, oJSerwile the tutor will be,inclined; to let pronunciation 

. slide^.) 

\ fVfce the text has been gone over carefully^, , repeat the t^xt 
S^Lnce by sentence ; until a normal raie^ of s^eed is 
aS^Sved This can be practiced using a variety of 
tShSs e.g., repeating the sentences after tji^ 
tpchhiques, e^^^^^^ the tutor,- or by tracking 

(Tracking is ^ tedinique of repeating a sentence aftar about 
a second's deHy. T^is has the effect of separating the 

• . !islning %rtlaV task from thq . production part of the 
task.) \ \ . - ' ' 

3.- TO be -sure you are aware of;, all the distinctions you should 
nractice "writing the sentence dawn after hearing it. This 
diSaUon Srill Should be done sentence by sentence,, and. i^ 
beginning stages, the sentence shouW be repeated as many as 
three times^ / : • 

■ 4 write <3Dwn the text from memory.] )his is a form of self-test 
. ' which will give you a good ideJ-bf what is known and what 

isn^t; . 

$. Attempt to sa^' the text from memory , with the tutor prompting 
at firsts ■ • . V , 
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6. ^ Th^ task is-complete when you can rattle off the entire text 

at a normal rate of speed. ^ ^ 

7. FollQw up this exercise by a questi>pn-answer drill in which 
the tutor^askb questions in such a| way that the memorized 
sentences "wlllI be the answers to the questions. 

• fNote: Initial texts do not have to be long; as few as five ''sentences 
will do. But the learner should try to increase the length of these 
r^xts as soon as possible.) , . ' 

* , ' * ' • ^ 

Context .4 , 

The process of communication involves two aspects: the message and 
the context in which the message -is situated^ ^' A traffic .light , by 
analogy, presents to . us ve^y- little information (red, 'green and 
yellow) ; yet the context ("a street intersection) permits us to 
interpret the message: to stop, to, go or to proceed with caution. 
•Learning a language can also be seen this way: there is a message and 
a context. 'That is, in understanding a sentence, one can - take 
advantage of the context in^hich the. message is embedded. Context is- 
particularly usQfuL for a ' beginning learner of a language. P"or 
example ,4 the • contex^ in which a , greeting takes place is easily 
identifiable.. The mesSagi^ .which can be asked are finite."; The 
learner does not need to kr?tjw the entire language, or evfen ^hear the 
entire sentence to , know what is being said. A single k^ey word 
'identified from a sentence" may be sufficient for full comprebensipn of 
the message. * In teaching children to read, eduMior^ have .found that, 
context is very important. Texts for beginning tfeaders have a large: 
amount df context (pictures) compacted to. the mes^lage (one sentence per 
page). Jflien a child first approaches a new page, he/she wiU first 
examirte- the picture to delimit the range of possible messages that the 
sentence couiy represent. (At one 'stage, for -^example , my son used 
only th6 first letter in each' word*, along' wjith- the context, to 
construct the mefssage.; Not knowing a. word, ''he would guess at its 
meaning, given the context, and supply a word th^t' started with the 
same sound as the one he was reading and which made sense in. the given 
context. . Quite often he was correct and in 'so doing gradually built 
up his reading cpmpetence. Often he was not. correct, however, thouqb»" 
he might even complete a sentence having missed two -^or three words in 
the process. ^ But the interesting thing was that if the sentence made' 
sense given the context *he would continue reading^ while if it did 
not', he would rescan the sentence for a better Ceading.) 

Ways of controlling context 

The classroom is an ideal Wjay of controlling context. Here we can 
define the- range of what is b.eihg expressed within very narrow limits 
and thereby optimize tha effects' of context. Some specific- techniques 
that can be used might include the following: ' ^ 



Sen-sit buildup: 8 



In this drill, the le«ner is given a list of messages which 
will be presented to *him/her, whether ' a list of nouns, 
commands, activities,- numbers or ahy thing. Ideally this list 
should be in-^ fhe form of pictures, real' objects or 
demonstrations. The important thing, however, is./that the 
learner knows the, order of presentation. Tr« tutor then says 
the first message. (The learndr should know in advance the 
.meaning of what is being said.) ' If it is a commgind, the 
viearner should carry it out. If it is a picture, the learner 
'should point to it. If it is a thing, .the learner should 
point it out. ' The tutor will then either repeat the message 
\pr uttei; something new. If it is a new message, it has to be 
the. second item. Once the secono^item has been introduced, 
the tutor then drills the learner o!^ the first two messages. 
The learner can then' expect one of two knowh messages, or a 
new message* thsit^, will be the third item on the list. When 
the third item is introduced^ the tutor will drill the 
learner randomly on the first three items until the learner 
can identify them easily. Then the fjpurth item is i^)troducea 
and (frilled in the same way, and SD on until the list is 
complete. Usually only seven^iteras- can be introduced in this 
way during bne drill (if more messages are to be, introduced, 
the rtiessages should be divided into two drills). 



Prfectic^l sentences: 

This approach can also be used to drill* practical sentences 
that the learner would like to ^* use. Hei^ the learner draws 
up a list of sfiven practical sentences that he/she- would like 
to know and has the tutor introduc^e them to the. learner in 
the target language in that order. ^ ^ 



Translation drills: • ^ 

One of the problems in production- as well as recognition is 
figuring- out how things would bev said irf-^ language. One 
method .is/ trial and error, in which Sie learner says 
something and is, if lucky, corrected. An mternative to 
this is the translation drill: the learner el^ther writes a 
composition in English for the tutor ,to translate, or asks 
the tutor to translate sentence/ by Sentence. Here the 
learner knows what is going to be said and^ should have some 
idea of the words to be used and the kind of construction 
involved. Thus, when the sentence appears, most of the 
context has already been provided. (Such drills should be 



^ppri so that they can be reused.) 
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V A. Known* event: 



Here the learner asks the^tytor to talk «bout a commonly 
sriared event, such as gdJ^'ng to markeO visiting a friend's 
house., or even a folktale told in English). Again t^eT.earner 
will have narrowed the range of contexts^ and^~-should be able 
to interpret the message more richly than otherv^Be. ^ 



5. ' Picture drills: - 

Another way of controlling the context is to use a picture of 
some scene or activity thcit the learner is (1) Interested in 
learning about or (2) has some familiarity with already. The 
learner then asks the tutor to talk .about the picture or asks 
the tutor^questions «about the picture. 



Summary 



In this paper, the special demands of the African language prograiK 
at Michigan State University were presented in order to explain why 
learner-centered program of language instruction was established. The 
demands of this vspproach •on language learning were presented in order 
to point but the, kinds of techniques and practices that^ we are 
developing for other programs, namely ones which are straightforward 
enough for learners to employ on their own. The two approaches, 
context and layering, centered around ttm concept of problem solving 
as a way of maintaining interest. The question of interest itself was 
defined >s-^he basis of self-pacing. • « 
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Notes 

^For more discussion of the problems associated with the 

teaching of African Languages , see D. Dwyer and D. Wiley, (eds.) 

African Language Instruction in^ the United States: Directions and 

Priorities for the SO's ." African Studies Center, Michigan State 

University, 1980. S^- ' 

2d. Dwyer, "The' African Language Program at Michigan State 
University*" S>ctem' , v* 7 (1979), pp." 7^27. 

^In fact, I am not so sure such theory exists anyway. In 
practice, much of language teaching has operated on the bqisis of what 
works, rather than- what ought to wor1<* Du'nkel (1967), cited in \ 
Stevick ( Adapting and Writing Language Lessons , Washington , D . C . : 
Foreign Service. Institute, 1971) demonstrates tha.t little* has changed 
in our general approach to language teaching over the centuries, the 
one exception to this approach may be the listening approach argued 
for by^ Asher, Postovsky, Nord. and othejrs. 

^Some drills have little to do with ^language learning but rather 
resemble mental exercises which would prove difficult to' a native 
speaker. Others involve too much new- vocabulary to be "effective. A 
good teacher will take time out to drill the new vQcatSulary before 
running the drill. 

-"^J. Nord. "Developing Listening Fluency Before Speaking: An 
Alternative Paradigm." System , v. 8 (1980), pp. 1-2?. 

' ^J. Ashet. "The Total Physical Response Approach to Second^ 
Language Learning." Modern Language Journal , v. 53 (1969), pp. 3-17. 

^V. Postovsky. "Effects - of Delay in Oral \Practice at the 
Beginning of Second Language Learning." ^ Unbublished Ph.D. 
dissertation; University of California at Berkeley, 1970. 

^The t^m "sen-sit" is from Nord. ' * / ^ 
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NEEDED: A CONCEPTUAL MODEL FOR INDIVIDUALIZING FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION ^ 

Ronald L. Gougher 

West Chester State College 



AS I HAVE LISTENED TO many fine "presentation^ at this conference, it 
has again become clear to me that most people are discussing what I 
would call components of a process of individualizing foreign language 
instruction. I base that conclusion on my own; .definition of 
Lndivijjualizing instruction taken from the Reports^ of the Working 
:ommittees, Northeast Conference, 1973: . . ^ 

-^^^ Indiv/lClualization is a process that moves 'away from m^King 
large ^^cxups conform to a method in orjder to achieve . 
narrowly^coneeived objectives and movfes toward meeting the 
needs and satisfying the interests of- each student. In 
doing - this teachers must increase or at least ^ maintain 
quality* performance. MJeh will depend on a teacher's 
ability to manage programs without becoming merely a 
flustered clerk in the process. It is ^the teachers rather 
than the . equipment involved that wil^be most responsible 
for suefCess or failure and for determining how far the 
process moves toward the ideal far each student. Teachers 
must I consider each student 's/^ptimum learning rate and ^ 
needs, given the conditions^present in his school and itsl^ 
community. ' "^^N^jf 

General principles, then, may be stated as follows: 

(1) Proceed with cautipn,. giving time for self 
analysis and IntrosRjection. 

(2) ?ake time to make an inventory of the current 
teaching-learning conditions in each school. 

(3) . Move from a teacher-dominated curriculum to 
much of an individual, student-centered' curriculum 
^s the materials, space, financial support, and, ' 
perhaps most ifpiSortant of all, the human resources 
ayarlable will allow. 

(4) \Do not forget behavioral objectives, learning > 
' activity packets, and other aids, which are cited 

in the bibliography. * ^ . ^ 
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/ (51 Emphasize sensitivity to the philosophical, bases 
) for individualizing instruction and to the. 
/ necessary human abilities. ■'■ . ' ' 

One has heard the Vterm ' individualized .instruction! used and 
discussed in our conference^^ As I have learned from my colleagues 
here and elsewhere^ the term is not . meaningful , simply because it 
implies top many meanings— as manx meanings as there, are prlMprams . i 
propose-IEit~^ begin an inquijry here, hoping that the inqliry/ will 
end mucn later in the formation and constant review of a, *nceptuai 
mddel for all of us as professionals, a comi^on model, for thlnl^ing to* 
which all of us can refer as we discusS" either our own proarams qr 
those managed by other te&chers' angj;* administrators. - 

Simply s^^, we must Kt^e^ properly what certain ternris can mean 
•for everyone, ^ndividual^ed; inUruction might be the. first t6rm to 
be discarded. The nature qT- th)^ word, being, a past participle, is 
such that a completed action is (implied', motivating some to focus on 
a(ft want to be given ^ M?ompletetl. progtam. The concept 
•"individualizing instruction ,-'*^wever, l/nplies a process thet should, 
most probably; include ^omponert:s^ stech as tho^e ^jientioned in. the 
definition i provided in 1973. ^AheV are- components for a process of 
individualizing instruction; they are ncrt individuaiized, instruction^. 

Our neJ^t step shoul_d_be to/develop a. conceptual model for 
individualizing foreigrf ^anguage instruction sQJwe can talk with o^^ 
another abQut varioDsAcomponents|!-f9JL a proems of indavidualizing 
instruction and -understlnd, collei:;f;;;iy , what /"^/^^^ 
we can do. I' hope we,! as professionals,, c^n motivate some of our 
colleagues to work on tHe project and to' solici^ the support riecessary^ 
to complete the job— or should I say, 'to keep the job going? 



Notes 




iRonald L. Gougher, "lnoi\//dualization of Instruct^Sn," in Jam. 

W Dbd^e,UEd., Northeast ' Conference- - Reports of the^ WOFki- 

committed. 1973 ^ p. 94, .Montpelier, Vermont: Capital ijity p^res 
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THE development" OF AN INDIVIDUALIZE I^EeREW , LANGUAGE: PROGRAM AT 
SUNY-ALBANY ' ' \ 

-Daniel Gtossberg 

SUNY-Albar . .. 



^AT STATE UI^IVERSITY OF NEW YORK at . Albany (SUNYA>>4 we hs^e 
concentrated our efforts in Hebrew lahguage \educatioj3^ on the 
development ot^innovatlve . methods of instruction. \ These innovations 
.have been well received ^nd accodnt for our -vibrant program. 

Hebrew language in the first two semesters (Heb iOlA an^^b lois) 
is taught through several ^correlated modes directed at ina various 
learning modalities c^f -the ^students. These method^ of Jresentation 
include videotapes, audiotapes, workbook^, textbooks,, l^e sessions 
and tutorials. The potential for increasing the effectiveness of 
foreign language learning through the effective .use of these modes was 
recognized early jin our program. A degree of- individualization of 
instrUction^is ^achieved' by the students' ability to concentrate on 
that modp of presentation that is most effective for him. We have; 
nevertheless, continued to strive to raise this level of 
individualization. This ^as been oone with the encouragement df the 
College of Humanities and - Fine ^its of SUNYA. stated goal of the 
pollege appears in > its Programs and Priorities for Action 1979; 

5 To expilore ways in which the C^lijfege's curriculum andiorograms i 
tan be expanded or improved to offer more effective and 
coherent learninj^. experie^nces for all students, including 
those who do not conform ^o tjMe conventiopfal profile of the 
und.ergraduate or graduate student. 4 

Our efforts' also emerge from ^ the ^Oepartment of Ajdaic Studies' 
long-term commitment to the .development of the television (TV) format 
Tor the instruction * of Hebrew. The commitment is pressed in the 
department's "Priorities for Action 1979" and endorsed by the College 
of Humanities and fine Arts in its Programs and Priorities for Action 
1979: ' ' ■ * 

— 

To continue research on .new methods gf teaching Hebrew 
through madia such as videotape and to revise the multimedia 
, . elementary Hebrew program ^o .enhance learning; and to \ 
continue experl«jients , with student internships and with 
advanced students^ teaching introductory courses.' ^ / 
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Phase I 

The Judaic ^ Sturiies Department received a $250,0(1i qrant from, 
SUNY-Central/ in 1971 to develop a multimedia approach to teaching 
Hebrew under the direction of the late , Professor Zvi, Abbo. Jfprkinq 
with the Educational Communicatipos ^Center at SUNYA^, Professor Abbo 
produced a 'seties of 108 half^f^our lesions* on videdtapel TTiese, 
together with the textbooks and aiicjiotajj^*^ for language lab use (also 
..t)repaFed by* Abbo) ^ and. with livg^ sessions scheduled with the 
instructor,' formed the material for the elementary sequence in Hebrew' 
(Heb lOlA and lOlB). TTie tapes are not , ^merely canned lectures; they, 
innlade respond opportunLties for the students, graphics, and skits . 
to demonstrate propervuse/pf terms and phrases. \* 

^Based on the principle tb3t language is essentially a medium for 
.\cquiring knowledge and understanding of a specific country's culture, 
a primary technique wiployed in these videotapes is to remove the 
students from the artificial world df the classjocjni to the place where 
. tha language is./ ua6d naturally, in this case .Israel. ' TTiis is 
atcomplished by '"moving" the student into an Israeli environment 
througl^'the experiences of a young American tourist, Dani. In "his 
travels, Dani encounters numarous situations typical of Israeli life- 
and through whi(5h the student becomes acquainted with Israeli culture 
and mores as well as many'.phases of Jewish life and tradition. .T^e^_ 
college student readily i^Jentifies with ttie American tourist ,^-wh6f 
begins speaking Hebj^ haltingly, with a strong. American accent anrPs 
with the typical, ^l^ammatical errors that most learners fall prey to. 
-In each succesl^iv^ . unit , hfiwever , • both ^ni and the student gain 
proficiency. - ■ -s ^ ■ \. ^' 

TTiese videotaped lessons are shown four days per week at/thi 
different times per day! Audiotapes keyed to the le^^rfSl and 
grammatical elements of each unit are available for student listening 
in Ule language. lat^otatory or for copying and later listening ar' the 
a^tudei^ts' leisure. Ma-^'tery tests* have been prepared and. are 
admijistefed .on aiidiotapes in the | language laboratory following the 
com^!ltetion of every -three units 

^ ■ >■ 

* F^iase II . ' . * 

The deatti of Rr^essor Abbor March r5^6 rendered impossible ourj 
plans to hav^fe him ^review \Qd Revise ,the maftelr-ial. However, with help, 
from a grant of $2650 fromHtie Chancellor's Innovative Fund, we were 
able to bring in an^ evaluation consultant , Dr . Rami Carmi , then V 
associate wittau Bar-lTan University. Dr. Carmi did his preliminary ^ 
work in V the SaPiinpr of 1976, and then continued his evaluation and 
testing- of r6vi&ed matferials a^^he actual instructor of Heb lOlA and^ . 
lOlB during the' fai-l 1976 semdster. He proj^uced a 118-page reoort 
^>frhich has been the /basUs of Qur own revision and improvement of; the. 
program since then. ? W. / \ 

-T?ie 'major adv^tagfes of our TV afflroach^re the following: 
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* 1. The TV format allows our department to offer several sections 
of Hebrew 101 A and lOlB by replaying the- tapes at different hours. We 
thiis enable more students to enroll in the courses and appeal to a 
larger student population, since at least one section generally fits 
into the personal schedule of even a non-traditional student (e.Sj^, an 
adult, a person working at-home, or a person working in business). 

2. The videotepes^glso permit us to expose a maximurrt number of 
students to an exceptftor)&^^ teacher. Turther, the ^ standard of 

performance* of the /prerecorded lesson is consistently' high and not 
subject to the dajliy vicissitudes of a live instructor. 

h • ^ . 

^ ^ — ^ 

Phase III 

To avoid the pitfall of impersonalization we have tempered the 
audio- and videotaped lessons with four half -hour sessions with a 
teaching assistant irwnediately following the TV lessons, and a weekly 
one-hour class with the professor. The teaching assistants view the 
videotape with ttJe students and then' answer questions,, review, 
reinforce, complement and supplement that lesson. The teaching 
assistants are enrolled in a seminar with the professor overseeing the 
program; thp: seminar entails one meeting per week, when the needs for 
preparatiof/^ of materials and the direction and supervision of the TAs 
are addressed. The ^professor respohsible for the program also ^teaches 
the HEB lOlA and HEB lOlB (ilasses once a w^k each, gettiq/ to know 
tl}e' -stddents so that he ijan respond ^o^ ttlem as individuals. This 
session provides personal contact wid^xhe teacher in the classroom, V 
thereby mitigating the possible delet«K)us effects of overexposure to 
the hardware and software of the proc^am. Liberal office hour? are 
alscr provided. Our current Hebraist has also made important - 
adjustments in the course material, most notably iri work toward the 
development of a handbook on Hebrew grammar geared to the TV lessons. 

The format of thisordgram has' always made experimentation in nevf^.. 
modes of teachin^^-^^?g\7"NLQdividualiz^^ variable pacing) a real 
possibility. Until Spring Semester 1980, however, thp' Department 
never had the funds^to do much besides offering several sections of 
Heb lOlA and. Het? lOlB in a semester with a minimum teaching staff, iln 
spring 1980, the Judaic Studies Oepartment' offered a 2-credit course 
entitled "Modern Spoken Hebrew: A. Beginner's Course" unaer course 
rubric HUM 220. This course used virtually the same materials a$ the 
first half of Heb lOlA. What was.dif ferejit was its off-campus^^ 
and the possibility for us to experiment with individualizatii 
variable; pacing , something we co^jld not do on campus because of 
of fundsl We arranged with the Educational Communications Centei ^ 
SUNYA fir the off -campus use( of video equipment, an^ a community 
agency gave us, rei^-free, a secure room for holding b formal class 
far individualized instruction^^yt timesr scattered thr^iigh the Week. ^ 
No adults registered for credi^, but we wanted ' P^^^ 
opportunity available and therefore of fered^ i^^^nder the col\l^#e title 
and rubric' (Twenty-four students- did, however, pay a lectufk.fee and 
attend.) Or. Oaniei Grossberg, assisted by advanced Hebrew btydents, 
was responsible for the course, for/w^ich he received no ajbditional 
remuneration. - . . / 
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Ph ase IV * » . 
^ 

Our next Step in the development of an individualized Hebrew 
language program is a logical §equel to what 'has already been done* 
Specifically, we recognise the need t9.raddress five major concerns: . 

1. To reduce at^tition. 

2. To address the problems that the traaitionaJ: "lock-step" 
approach to foreign' language teaching created for many 
students. ^ 

3. To marshal and apportion the resources of the University in a 
new restructuring of the teaching/learning process. 

"4. To make the study of Hebrew more aptteaiing. 

5. To -increase enrollments. ^ 

Ttiese concerns apply especially to foreign language departments of 
a college, such as SUNYA,'in which the^ is no general requirement -'for 
the study ' of foreign languages. Foreagn languages .must be maae 
attractive. In a small department such 4s, di^ we cgin assign no more 
than pne faculty member to elementary Hebrew language instrijctiga, and 
we reach largei numbers of students^. in these courses only because of 
43ur TV program.'^ ' j \ ■ ^ . 

We are not engaged in adapting our present TV format to a further 
individualization of instruction of Hebrew. We are establishing a 
Hebrew Learning Center for the instruction of Hebrew lOif^ ana lOlB^ to 
be staffed by a faculty member -and student ' assistants registereO in 
Hfeb 450, "Practicum in Hebrew." The Center.^w±i:i ^t>e open for $everal 
hours each day, 'and -it will be equipped with the aucko- and videotapes 
that have been thei raw materials for our courses -until now. 
Textbooks, workbooks, supplementary grammar handbooks, mastery texts 
. and recDrd-keeping appurtenances will also be available^ A staff 
mentoer, at the Center w4.ll provide a personal dimension. He oi she. 
will explain, difficultl'issues, answer questions, help with preparation 
and correction of- written assignments, conduct oral-autal exercises, 
evaluate students' growth, anc^ record progi:6ss. 

The individualization will^ be^"* further effected by the following" 
Wire? provisions: - ' ^ \ 



\. 'Self-pacing: the student will determine his/her own rate of 
progress. • ^ • 

:J ^ ^ ^ ' 

2^ Mastery-bfei'sed: . proficiency test# will be administered $it the 
completion of cttscrete". modules. ^ ' 

3. Variable credit: the student , will earn f^rom one to eight 
"credits or re spending to the 8 credits of^lOlA andUQlB)^ in 
the course of the two-semester sequence- - ^ ' 

. • . ^ I 
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The * independent guided study aspect of the program and the 
.extended hours of the "drop-in" multi-media individualized learning' 
center will, we hope, enable the Judaic Studies Oepartraent to attract 
more students to elementary language instruction. Many students are 
reluctant to take a traditional "lock-step" elementary language class 
because 'of an intimidation felt at the prospect of-jceciting before a 
full class or at the prospect of falling behind the others. The 
Center will, we hope, attract these sl}y learners. The Center will 
also encourage more able students to i progress along the language 
sequence at their own accelerated rate. Our new program will also 
appeal" to those students who are unable to enroll in a traditional 
course that calls for attendance at five specific class meetings per 
week. 

Our latest step in the indiviaualized Hebrew TV project will also 
further increase our present savings of faculty lines: the TV 
materials allow, us to^ offer multiple sections df Hebrew (Heb lOlA and 
iOlB) each semester, and supervision of all 'these sections is regarded 
as one course assignment each term for one faculty member. The 
resultant FTE^ benefits are obvious. 

• The introduction of any innovative mode of instruction entails the 
added expense of teacher training, teaching assignments, preparation 
of materials and new record keeping procedures. We shall meet these 
challenges through our aformentioned . Heb , 450 course, "Hebrew 
Practicum. " The .Hebrew Practicum students will register foT< this 
course for 4 credits for the semester. This course will entail a 
weekly seminar in addition to staffing of the Center. In the weekly 
seminar, these students and the Hebrew professor will study the 
language elements in depth, wfll" prepare teaching strategies and 
materials, and will review beginning Hebrew students' ^progress anci 
needs. The practicum students will gain language proficiency and 
pedagogical skills while developing material and staffing. the learning 
center, all "at relatively little or no monetary expense to the 
Oepartment. 

Our plan for evaluating the success in terms of student 
.achievement, student satisfaction, and support for the cost benefit 
theory will rest heav^ily on' comparison and contrast with our current 
economical TV approach to Hebrew language learning. We shall continue 
to teach Heb lOlA arid lOlB in the style that we have developed in the 
past several semesters. -This will enable us to establish both 
"vertical" and "horizontal" comparative studies between Hebrew 
instruction in the former semesters and the Hebrew instruction in our 
control groLp. The statistics to be evaluated are: registration 
figures, attrition/retention, grades earned, credits offered, and 
average time devoted to earning 4 credits. "^^--^ 

The Hebrew Practicum students will provide the director with 
additional valuable feedback regarding the program. These advanced 
students are privy, for example to reactions and impressions of fellow 
students which may not reach the professor directly, but are 
nevertheless helpful in the direction of the program. A further means 
of monitoring the program is by seriously weighing the evaluations 
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that the students fill out for eaqh course they take..* The particular 
evaluation instruments to be used will solicit the students' opinions 
of the audiotapes, videotapes, textbooks, practicum students, 
professor, and format. These assessments will be part of our constant 
review of the program. The prafe^or teaching the intermediate and 
advanced levels of Hebrew will t)e able: to supply supplementary 
evaluative data regarding- the relative strength of the intermediate 
and advanced students who have passed through the traditional program 
vs. those who have come from our new program. ■ 



•'X Ntotes 
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"Ipull Time Equivalent - a formula for comparing student 
enrolTment with faculty assignment. 
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THE W OF VIDEO AND SUGGESTOPEDIC TECHNIQUES IN INDIVIDUALIZED 

LANGUAGE LEARNING ■ 

' .i \ . ■ ■ ■ ^: 

Lawrence Hall / ' • • 

Howard JJniversity , . 




THE SUGGESTOPEDJC LANGUAGE CLASS AS originated by Georgi Lozanov is a 
carefulXy designed system which Is not, readily adaptable to current 
academic programs, nor easily accessible to ,a»large body -of language 
leatners. It- iS a system" limit^ to small groups, and one that, 

' requires -ver^ exact training 'for the teacher- aTxj careful ' control of 
time and "materials. While the. system as' it. now stands is .the result 
of years of experimentation and revision, Lozanov has called for 

^'continu^ing VNsearch which employs new technology as it becomes 
available.! . , . > . 

Up to now, , video programming has not. been incorporated into the 
suggestopedic language class. Since video has become such a pervasive 
medium, however, and since new technology which gives us precise 
control over the videotape has become available, the question of how 
it can be best employed within the frajnework qf suggestopedia arises. 
This paper addresses the -feasibility of the adaptation of some 
suggestopedic techniques to video 'in. order to exploit that meOiym'in a 
more efficient njanner. for the individual learner. 

Due to limitations of time and the nature of this presentation, 
only brief mention will be made of the theoretical considerations 
involved in this project. First, there is the well^^nown notion that 
recall is enhanced when the item^ to be memorized is associated with' a 
visual image. 2 Second, it is believed in the suggestopedic language 
approach that recall is enhanced when the language material is 
presented "~~to the accompaniment of music. Third, there is the 
assulnbtion that a. state of relaxation is essential . to , bo/h 
memorization and' recall: in suggestopedic- classes, music as used/to 
bring about a state of relaxation. * (Numerous studies have shown 
^ that- perception is increased when the subjects are in-^ a relaxed 
state. 5) ■ . ' ^ 

In the work reported on here, an effort was made to bring thes^ 
elements together, using videotape as the central pedagogical medium. 
The best results came from one student of Russian who, using a video 
program (minus the sound track) as a cue, was able to recall after one 
and one-half hours of work approximately 500 words of text verbatim 
with about 96%-98S6 accuracy. . A number of other students were able to 
recall easily and with ^ high degree of accuracy German ^texts ranging 
■• from 300 to 400 words after working for one or two hours. (Th- length 
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of the texts was determ^ried.. by the film material, itself, w,hich was 
sometimes too short.) The* following is a .rJescription of the process" 
.of preparjjng and presenting, the? materials in the form finally 
determined be the most effective.. . ^' *' v 

Text * • • . . ^ 

The films^ were 'chosen • because they generally met the- 
suggestopediQ requirement that .the*' text be ^lively, meaningful, and 
presented as a continuing * story 'with- recognizable characters.^ Tlte 
text is transcribed verbatim from the sound track of the film and ''kept „ 
within, the^format of a narrow column.^' Each line i^n the cQlujnn may - 
range from one seven^words, an^d /should consist, *to the extent 
pdfsible, of a recognizable /irammati&al unit (e\q., sub.iec^:-verb, noun 
'please, adverbial iDhrase^T- This .column is placed on' the left Side --of 
the. page, and an English translation, is placed opposite it in ^the 
right column.. The English translation is covered by a blank piece of 
paper which can 6e rais^/or lowered as necessiary. In tr?e b$ginn,ing, ^ 
tpe learner must keep the cover raised, but later t^e covap: Jtends." to 
/emain down as the material is masteredv (For 'individualized 
learning, s^pproprfate grammatical explanations should be placed on the^ 
faeing page so that the learne<jg)ay glance at them^ during the playing 
of the music oi; read -them later at his Leisure.) ; ' " , 

In^"" trtjHBpgestopedic class, mysic is used * in the. form . of a 
"concert" 'wnlih Consists of^ two parts: ,(1) an "active" session in 
which the text is read «n a ^dramatic fashion to the accompaniment of 
music from the Romantic pferiod; (2) a "passive" session in which the 
text is repeated in a normal voice accompanied by music from the 
Baroque period. For the first part, of the concert, the text is read 
with varying intonations and pacings. Fbr the second part, the text, 
is read clearly and distinctly with normal intonaticfn. In both^ parts, 
the voice pauses as the music pauses. The two sessions are separated / 
by a two-minute interval during which the ■ lear'ner may ^ wish to yawn or 
stretch to recover from the relaxing effects ot the first session. 

■n • V ^ • - 

The first session should last at least twenty minutes. The 
effectiveness of tne concert ^seems to be. diminished if less time >is 
used. The optimum times for the concert seem to be aDpro>^imatelv 
30-35 minutes for the first part, and 10-15 minutes for the second 
part. The tapes are. produced on a stereophonic tape recorder with two 
inputs, one for the music and one for the voice, and are played back 
monaurally.8 The ^usic should be heard e^ilv, but should not be in . 
conflict with the voice. The voice should be heard clearly and 
distinctly, but neither vgice nor music should overwhelm the other. A 
good set of speakers or a high-quality n.eadset is desirable. 
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Environment and relaxation 



'"The environment should be as pleasant and 6s comfortable^ as* 
pds^iliLe. An easy chair is ' preferred, and the area should be 
aesthetically pleasing. ..\The booth or/ room should have a warm, 
nonthredp^ning aitoiance. ir^fer calm, ot psychological relaxation, is 
essential' to t||- suggestopedi^ method. Since the relaxing atmosphere 
of tV>e true l^gestopedic* classroom cannot be duplicated for the 
leartier working dndividuayy,\ 4 set . of guided imaqery tapes was 
devised to be Used at the beginning' of each work session. jr\e fapes 
last -from five to' seven minutes.'* They consist of a compinaUon of-* 
relaxing souncfe and texts that\ have been developed , based on. 
rieuro linguistic principles. TlSey tie very effective, in the rapid 
production of alpha rhythms iri^ tlie brain. , ' 

Presentation of the text j ^ 

The "Ifearning" . sess-ion lasts' abouti one hourV About 35-45 minutes 
are -taken up by the concert, and the remainl&er of tjhe time in 
listenlrtrto the guided imagery, in readijig the |:ext rapidly, and an 
viewing -the. video program for the first timd. • The learner Is 
encouraged to glance at the t-fext as he' views ttte filtn. Jhe pause 
control can be used when difficult passages require extra' time. jThi-s 
viewing session should 'not last, however, for,.more Uhan 15-20 minutes 
(the running «time . for the videotapes is about nine or ten- minutes). 
The learner is asked to seek only a^summary, knowledge of the c'onteQtss 
of the film; no attempt should be made to memorize any of the material. 

The learner tinen ' listens to the concert. He -is asked to "make 
himself' comfortable, to relax, and to read the foreigh" language text 
and to refer > to the English translation ^s necessaty while listening 
to the recorded voicfe and. miisic. He is' told that there will be a 
two-minute pause during which he might-want to strfetch or walk around 
a bit. When the second part of .the .co:ncert is played, the learner 
shoul^d put away the text ana simply" relax and- listen. ^ . ■ , 

After the concert is over, the learner should not refer to the 
text. Rather, he is told not to thinl< about it until .the next day^' 
If a' learner feels' the*> necessity to -study. tHe text (and some do, put 
of force of habit)^ then he should only read the text briefly for 
perhaps ten minutes or so just prior to falling asleep. The learner 
is told that the language material is in tj|.s mind, but that it needs 
time to "soak in" or "percolate." Any attempt to study the text 
irmiediately • after the concert is considered useless and, in fact, an 
unnecessary hir^rande that can lead to. doubt that the material can be 
mastered easily. ' , ' 



,1 

Practice and recall ; ^ 

In the follow-up session the next day the learner, after his mind 
^s been calmed by guided imagery,,, reviews the -videotape for 
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'corrtprehensioni he pauses ana rewinds the tape as necessary with*^ 
search contrfel deviCS^ "^After reviewing the . tape for passive 
comprehension; the learner then repeats the program and assumes 
ctive role. This may be done in various ways, depending on the skiiiSi^ 
J^vel of the learner and tHfe 'kinds of* equipment available. Using a 
two-channel video recorder , with a search- control oevice, foi: example, 
the learnef'^^can stop the video prog ram\rewind to the phrase he wishes 
to repeat, /turn off the sound, and record his voice'\on the second 
channel of A he yideo tape having both the previously \heard phrase ana 
the video as a cue. Another means of^prattice. is to have an .English 
voice cue with pauses on a separate audio tape that cam be coordinated 
witti tjpe videotapfe by using- the pause control. A- skilled learner can 
even turn* off the sound, and using the video as a cue, provide the 
ai^log or narrative himself, pausing the program as necessary. 



Conclusion . ' ' ' - 

There are a- number of problems remaining with the use of video 

materials. First,, one awaits ,^the development of suitable yideo 

programs. 1^ The Geiman films ^ie^^usedj for example, are ' far-N^too 

repetitive: we used ^nly abept one-third of each eipisode, tthat al^, 

the central uninterrupted skit, to Oeach the material. RepAitious 

^e^rcises based, on the centgral skit were ignored.' Another neefi is to 

coordinate the visual image with the 'sound of the concert, tha^ 

alternate the speed of the yideo ^program so that it matches the^pacing 

of the mus^c, particularly during th^ • first part" of -the concert. 

AlSD, t^he text coi^d be' written in subtitles so that the viewer coula 

receiye the -visual action and the^y^ritten image simultaneously. (J^is 

process is now technically feasible, but. the costs '4n time an^^ mpey 

are considerable^') ■ ■' ^ 

\ ■ ■ ' \ ■ ' ^ 

A .general problem for the suggestopedic method' 'is that ' not 

-eve^ryone responds to it. Of the' subjects ob^^rved during the 'cqj^e' 

of .the/'experiment3,.''-m;rfst achieved between 7CW and 98%--'recan>-<^e 

wBre,^ however, 'a small hurober of subject^ who for sime reason did not 

respond at all. ' The irdrvidual ^learner khows within^twehty-four hours 

'how well he responds 'tb t^ljie method. • 

For those. who_ do iespond, the* advantages are oonsideraDle *and the 
results are. often astounding. -The learner not only is able to acquire 
in a short time e large vocabulary with relative ease, 'but also is^ 
able to ertioy the visual presentation with .«its nonverbal nuanceB. The 
psycho log ilflal relaxation resulting fff|m the concerts and/ guided 
imagery- seSns to^ remove barriers . to speaking. . Students have been 
observed to speak '-quite freely as the^j^Wsntum 'of the video program 
carries- them along.- Jhe texts become^j^^TOL i"^' ^ memory 
(subjects evidenced good recall even arter'^j^ven ^month's),- not as a 
sequence that will always- come out verbatim tb/^-a. stimulus, /^ut rathiex 
as a. set of implicit grammatical rules and stor^ of vocabulary items. 
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Notes ' * \^ 

Ijhese comments were made by Lozanov- during \ a workshop held in 
.Washington, D.C., in April, 1979. \ 

2see, for example, Allen Paivio, Imagery and Verbal R^ocesses 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971). ' 

3Georgi Lozanov, Suggestology and Outlines of Suggestbpedia , 
trans* Marjorie Hall-Pozharlieva and KrassimijaM^ashmakova (New York: 
Gordon and Breach Science Publishes, 1978). Lozahov's description of 
his first sljcqessevis contained^in Chapter 2. ^ 

-^EEG testing shows that subjects listening to a suggestopedic 
concert typically fall into an alpha state. See also G. Lozanov, P. 
Balevsky, V. Stomonyakov, ."The Effect of Study Classes , in the 
Suggestopaedic Method in the. Cerebral Bioelectrical Activity of Course 
Members and Instructors," ' .Proceedings of the Pirst^ International 
Symposium on the Problems ^f Suggestology (Varna, BMj.garia, 1971). 

' \ 5see, for example, Wilson Bryan Key, Sgbliminal Seduction . 
(Inglewood Cliffs,* New Jersey: Prentice-Hall^, 1973). Key points dut^ 
(p/ 27) that in studies of subliminal 'perception > there is a Tepeated 
< emphasis on passive receptivity improving the perceptidln of stimuli.* 
Tests -vindicate that subliminals often bey:ome liminal when the subject 
is relaxfed. \ 

: ^ ' ^ 

6Tjie films were "Martian' in Moscow" (Russian), and the "Guten 
Tag" series (German). The films are distributed by International, Film 
Bureau/Chicago, Illinois. 

; , . • - ^ ■ ■ 

^T^he musical selections recommepded by Lozanoy are li^t^-^^in 
Suggestology and OutJ:ines of ^uggestopedia , pp. 270-271. ^^^^^ 

^ \ V ^ ^ ^ • • ^ . ^-^^"^ 

- QThi^Us "done to avoid any. dichotic listening ^corifi5.cts should a 
stered headset be used or ^speakers placed to the le^t^and riight of the 
learner. ^ For/- an explanation of this phenomenon'^ see Ooreen Kimura, 
"The Asymmetiy ' of the Hu/Tian Bra^i," Scientific American , Marcji 1973, 
pp. 70-76. / . 

9The Sony RM360 Auto y^earcfi Control and the Panasonic Auto 
Search Controller NV-A800 two such devices currently* orf the market. 

lOj^o series produCecr by the BBC wltLch are likely --tcf be suitable ^ 
fa^^this methodo^gy are: "Zarabanda*' (Spanish) and "Ensemble"' 
(frerch)-. The series are Distributed by Time-Life Multimedia in the 
United States../ 
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SELF -PACED SPANISH AT LANSING COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

f 

James M. Hendrickson 
Lansing Community College, Michigan 



THE. SPANISH INDIVIDUALIZED' PROGRAM (SIP) at Lansing Commuoity College ^ s$ 
is a firsr-year course. Attrition' in elementary Spanish is high, so 
it is not economically feasible to offer a classroom track in Spanish 
101,- 102, and 103 every term. The SIP, however, allows students to 
enroll in any one of these courses in any school term. The program / 
.began operating in the fall of 1978. 
> ■ . 

' ^SL a r r a f^-phys4cal floilities 

I work in the SIP two hou^i per school day%||i>'^tflWTingual aide, a 
student, from Venezuela, works , with me one hour per day and 'receives 
almost minimum wages. Together we are able to serve up to 35 stuaents 
\ per. term without difficulty. ^ 

/ 

The physical- facilities of the SIP consist of two classroom^, a 
communication laboratory, two file cabinets, an overhead projector, 
and a movi^^^preen. Except for the file cabinets, whi6h contain^ SIP 
mab&rfals,'» other instructors and stuaents also usg these facilities. 
The communication lab is primarily a reading and writing clinic. It 
. has twe'nty \earning carrels . equipped with a vsrlide f/rojector and a 
. .cassette tape^^ recorder. It also has a te'sting\area and eight small 
^ ..(jonsuitatipn Doott^is in which instructors tutor sj^dents. At the lab 
.pounter studenpis check out learning rtfaterials such as writing mooules 
'and slide/tape programs to impi;dve^ their reading skills. Jhe lab 
. ' houses^all the SIP Materials, and we, test-bur students there, tpo. 
^ ■ * ' , * ► 

Enrollment and attrition . ' ^ . ' * 

'S^StudenCls enroll/in ):he SIP for practical reasons: ' to enhance 
.^the'ir career opportunities, » to speak '.^with their -Spanish-speaking 
^.^ friends, or to/wse Spanish when traveling abroad. Although the age of 
^ ^! the' sttadents' (three-fourths of whom are women) ranges' betweeh 17 and 
70 years p'ld,. most are high school graduates whose average age is 20 
yeates olr « * 



Across the Coilegie and in the SIP the largest enrollment is in 
fall quarter, and She smallest enrollment is in summer- quarter. A 
.total of 307 students 'have enrolled in the program from fall 1978 
through, fall 1980. Figure 1 shows the enrollment figures in SIP 101, 
102, ano' 103. ^ ' ; 
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f FIGURE 1. ENROLLMENT. l978-:^980* 



1978 
1^79 
\ 1980 



FALL 

20 
v27 
20 



SIP lOl ' 
WINTER SPRINQ 



_2Ch 
37 



23 



SUt^ER 



17 
11 



TOTAL 
20 
7'? 
«^1 



SUB TOTAL 18^ 



r- 



1978 
197^ 
19j80 



1978 
* 1979 
1980 

Q 



FALL 

7 
5 



FALL 



3 



WINTER 



15- 

t. 

21 



r 

WINTER 



V 



SIP^1Q2 
SPRING 

11 
11 



\ 

SIP 103- 
SPRING 



8 



SUMMER 



^•TOTAL 



■ 0 

12 ■ , A5 

A Al 
SUB TOTftL 



86 



SUMMER TOTAL 
0 

^ " 15 

? ■ • 20 

1 

SUB TOTAL 35 
GRAND TOTAL ^07 



*A line ( — ) irWicates that theV^P, course 
did not exist in -that particular is^rm. The 
program began in fall 1978. 



/ A close examination of the. numbers in Figure 1 reveals an erratic, ^ 
attrition pattern from term to term. This pattern is erratic because 
^students enroll in and ' cordPlete difl!erent s\P courses in .aiffer>qn1; 
terms during the year. For exaijiple, one student may enroll'' in SIR"1'01 
in the fall, skip^ a term, then enroll in 102 ih the spring, and may 
never enroll in 10^. Another student may enroll ip 102 in th^ fall, 
then tak? 103 in the follpwlng teifH^ f\ thirdVstudent, who studied J 
Spanish for a year in hiQfr^chool,^T[ay enroll in 103 /during the summer 
just) for / fun^ Ntonwa^X^' the • lujfury of this Ki^^d' of curricQlar ' 
fle^ibij,|ty \l(ojld noj/oe cost-effective in a clftisrobm track a.t. the • 
College.! With^T^^^^e-^P, howev^er, this luxury is possibp-e because, in 
administ]|ati,ve terms, 'I tea^c^ alJN'three SIP courses ^s a single 
class.- I h^'ve found that when stuaertts interrupt or discontinue t+^r , 
study of Spanish, i'^ is not because they are diss^i^fied w^h the 
program; rather, v^it is because, their personal prQblems^em.ana iTiore,^^, 
i^mmediate attention^^han does the, study ^of SpanfSli.V ^- fVjr 'example,/ \ 
ituaents may have a Very busy work schedul^> serious family^or health . 
-problems, or financSi^l difficultlTesj^ In short, -the SIP aopommodates 
student-clients whose language neads and personal pyoblemsr vgry from 
term to. t^m. 'j ^ 1 

Mate/rials ^ , , > ^ ^ * . 



The_^ textbook, \ana workbook we: id^^.'^s Espanol a lo vivo ,(4th . 
editionT, written by Hansen and Wil^s,-and published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1978. I edited the master tapes tbat accompany the , text, 
omitting many monotonous pattern frills and riesequencing the content. 
^The Instructional Media Department at the College duplicated «the 
eaited tapes/ onto cassette tapes so that sttidents^^can "listen to them 
in the' lab or at home.- . At^ the .beginning of thSr tiim studi^nts receive 
a list showing tape numbers^and contents. ' |^ 

I wicrte six .Lesson Packets for each of the thrjee SIP courses. 
Each packet consists of six parts:; * ■ ' 

'/J 

l\ A GUIOE SHEET that lists specific learning 'objectives along 
wijh suggested acti/vities for mastering them. ^ 

' 2. Three or four SELF-GjUlZZES with keyed answers. , 

3. 4^ One to ti^ree INTERVIEW SHEETS for practicing conversation. 



4. Varying numbers of SUPPL£MEtvJTARY SHEETS that clarify and 
illustrate difficult grammatical concepts or that enrich the 
cultural readings in the textbook. J i 

5. A LESSON TEST that jneasures oral and* written ' proficiency in 
Spanish, and knowledge of Hispanic culture. 

6. An ALTERNATE LESSON TEST tor retesting students who receive, 
lower than bOX> mastery on the Lesson Test. 
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' I also ^>m)te an Orientation Packet that explains the purpose and 
pro^edurfr* of the SIP, aixl provides aroggfestions on now to stuoy a 
foreign language. At . the beginnir^'^ of .the term, every student 
receives a copy of this packet as. well as a course syllabus. f 

A ^^our^drawef Tile ' cabinet holds aooitional sup^ementary 
m&tefims, ^mg; of which I purchased anb others which I developed, 
/ihe first t^^^e^o^iwers contain a series of grammar woiksheets anu 
*^ jconversationTsheets for eacii lesson in SIP 101, 102, and 103. tach 
<i grammar sheet has 25 filj-^in^the-blank exercises based Ion ane 
^grammatical conpept (e.g. , ser vs. estar ) , with the answers prsjiteo^dn^ 
t:- ' reverse'^'^^e. The conversation sheets, each 'of which also focuses 
on one aspec^ of gramrnar, consist of 20-25 open-ended p^^jpnalized 
questions (e.d/. , y^^ue hizo ji^steo este fin oe semana?" - "What dio yoy 
do this weekena'iryi Students use these conversation sheets, during 
scheogled convers^ion sessions ana outside of class to. practice 
speaking Spanish. ^ ^ 

fli^ fourt^h drawer contains information sheets t^pt st^^plement the 
•'Notas cultutales" section of the textbook. All the SufDplementary 
materials in the program are clearly markea Sfna filed for e*asy access 
during regular lab hours. At tfci^ beginning of th^ tefjii, all students 
receive an updated list of these mat^^rials. 

Proceoures / * \ 

* • 

Each term begins witrv a one-hour orientation session requixed of 
all SIP students. At that^time they rec^eive a copy, of the Orientation. 
Packet, oa ceurse syllabus, a tape list, ana a list of supplementary 
materials. Then I describe the purpose ,of che SIP and how it 
operates, ana I explain ' my role as .well as. trie stuoents* 
responsibilities. To avoid any misunderstandings during the teitn, 1 
tell students exactly what tney neeg to oo in theix course, ano how 
their masteiy of Spanish ano knowledge of Hispanic culture will be 
evaluatea. if - ^ ' . > - 



■ On -the second aay of class, students begin working through \u 
activities in their Lesson Packets. I work with mo.^t of the students 
(JSIP iJl) while my student aide works with a smaller gioup (SIP 1U2 
dnd lOS) . During the remainoer of the teim, students work through 
their Lesson Packets at ttieir own pace. /• 

Lvery Monaay, I post a *weekly scheaule of SIP activities in our 
two classrooms ^ana in the laD. On Monuays, I teach the lesson 
highlights scheduled tor 101 students, on Tuesdays, the highlights for 
102, ana ory Weonesdays, the^ highlights for 103. On Thursoays, all 
students can practice conversatidti in pairs and small groups, and on 
Fridays they can participate in cultural activities such as song fests 
and film presentations. Figure 2 shows a typical weekly schedule (I 
am "Dr. H.," my student aiae is "Daliaa," ana "Tammy" ana "Sr. Ualby" 
are stuaent volunteers from my intermediate SfDanish class). 
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FIGUREI 2. 

A Typical Weekly SIP Schedule ^ 

s - 



de."6-/0 d 




J'^IO - i/OO p.m. 



^ See your course syllabus ffsc WE£K TNO. ^ 
RE3QblRED ^ 101 stittfnts, 102 Students are invited. *\ 



TXC^ For 102 and 103 students. 



1 



DSlida Hcxfb' 320. Hus is your opjxirtuiitty to speak Spanish with a native speaker. 



See your cxnirsia syllabus for WEEK I^. 

'^HraJIRm for 102 3tud»t%\l03 students arOnvited. 
Dr. H^Hoon 326^^ ^ 



MESA DE a»JVERSACI< 
35" 




For 101 SI 



Its. 



Tfeunny ftxin 320.""* Bring ycur ^interview sheets in yoi^r jpes^ Packets. 
QUEsnca c and exams • ;. ^, ^ I 



lA&-by appointment 



103 HIcaLIgflS See your cxxarse sylla^aus for WEEK TWO. ^ ' ^ ^ 

' DrrH/ Ite^ i03 students. 

OnER STODEWS incv practice Spanish in Poem 320. . .or take a test. . .or work in the lab. 
QUESTIONS AND EXAMS 



0£llda 



lAB-by appointment 



^lESAS Dp QONVERSACJON For 101, 102, and 103 students. ' 

Bring your interview sheets in you lessen Padcets. 



H.^ I^on 326. 
St. Dalb/ 
C3UESTI0NS AND EXAMS 



D^aida 



lAB-by appointment 



gjLTURA HISPANICA FOr 101, 102, az^ 103 stixJents. 

^ 1. Filxnstrip: "Shopping in Spain" 
Dr. H. .^ocm 326.. 2. Names of stores in Spanish. 



QUESTI<>g ,ANJ EXAMS 



3. Names of foods, in Spanish. (Bring your appetite!) 



DSlida 



IMrir/ appointsnent 




ERIC 
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AH. stutf^nts must" atteiHa at least.Ahiee scheouled sessions per 
4ek: nughlight session, a con-versation session, .and one other 
session such as a cCnsultation or v-testiny session. txcept -toi a 
serious illn^s or eoiergency, students who fail to attend at least 
three -.sessions per week 'are .withdrawn administratively , from - the 
program. ^Experience ha's shown /that thii procedure motivates students 
to stuoy, practice, learn^^profareVs, • and to fompifite^jhe^i course- in 
one terra! It ^1 so a-lli^ studfents some .flexibility oT^time comparea 
to ciassrotoi^track sj^fi^ts whoUust snW/iv^^^ions p^r week. ^ 

After ^SentsTcompl'ete a Lfessoji Packit, they make anT appointment 
Uo take avLesson Te^t. Th^s test' measui^listening comprerension, 
speaking, >eading, and writing~Wlls,-.as well as cultural knowledge. 
A^stuoenfe/must receive at Ida.st 8)SK^(b-) on a test before beginning a 
new lS^h' Packet. Students whdTNreceive less .than 80% mastery 
strengUien their weak areaCs) of ploficiercy or- knowleoqe, then taKp 
the Alternate Lesson iTest; Either^fwy student aide or 1 correct trje 
tests immediately ifTtime pemiae', or by the jnext oay. We record 
students' teat-^or^^n a simple grStOe sheet, and file' their tests 
and grade shef ts^:T<Tjjjanila fploer. ^ ^ 

The grading procedure is /Simple. At .the erid of the te^, I 
average -all six test scores of fect^ or above. The-^rading , scale is as 

- follows: 9d-10U = A, 60-&9 V b. Stuaenfs who coffipltJte only b out o\ 
6 required .-tests successfully (80% or better) receive -an 1 

• (incomplete) ano. must take their sixth test the Wowing t^m or 
receive an F (F&ilure) in. the course. ' Students who complete less- thoh 
5 tests- successfully are- administratively .withdrawa from their course, 
and receive an N (No grade/No credit). Students who receive an N 
grade may complete their tests during the ^llowiny. term^ provioeo they 
register and pay^or tre course again^lhl^e rules jifia proceoures do 
not apply to students who audit a cq6^. Interestingly, our recoros 
Show that- only 5% of the auoit students complete' tfeir i>^P course; 
therefore, stuoents who enroll in a SIP counperfor creuit generally 
are more motivated to succeed ano to complete their course than are 
students who audit. 

■ Students who complete their course successfully receive quarter 
credits. They may transfer tnese credits to most colleges ano 
universities in Micl-i^.gan. • ' 

t 

Program evaluation 

" The strengths of tre biP include the following: 

—The College i can afford to affer Spanish 101, 102, and 103 
every term. ' 

' —With trie assistance of a student bide, one instructor can 
teach three levels of elementary Spanish at nearly the same 
cost as teaching one level in the classroom track (orce the 
SIP has been developeu). . , 
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III / * ' 

— ^Students learn their le|(sons thorougtdy and at their own . 
pace. 



* — ^Studeqfs receive more personal help thgn students who 
enroll in the classroom track. 




ERIC 



. — The "^S IP sipplemenlayy ijnateriais are used"' in the eleme>itary . r . 

classroom ttack and in the intermeqdate Spanish classes ^ 

One weakijiess ^of idhe, prograpn is that students need- op'portunities to 
soeak ISpanish. I /hay6 jDaftially addressed this: need by inviting , 
' students from my, iftppf^iate Spanish class to vo*lunteer one h^r per 
week to converse vith/ small groups bt* S^P students. , This solution 
^ ^ benefits both the dement aiy and 'intermediate students. 

. ' Every term, refine the'^SiP by, -revising some of thq instructional / / 
, • materials and by experimenting with the weekly scheofile^tg^jnake the * ' 
; ..program operate more efficiently. .^jDurrentlyV I* am- conducting' a 
research study- to identify characterfstTtrs of a good SIP jLearner as 
opposied to thos6 pf^a popx SIP' learner. The goal of the study is>-*tb 
help students decide ; at the beginning of *a .terro ' whpther they should 
enrt^ll. irr the self^paced program or the' plas^^roogf track. My 
procedures are as Wlows* In the fall term 1980, i administered the 
shart form of the Modern Language Aptitude - Tegt by Carroll and. Sapdn * 
(The^ Psychological Corporation, 19689 to all SIP students. They also^i 
r completed two questionnaires: ' one on their preferred learning -^tylesj 
and bne on their feelings about learning foreign languages. I w: 
Vj^rrelate each student's scorfes on these three ihstruments with fii^** 
^ her final grade the coujrse. Every term; I will repeat theJ 
procedures with students who ^re new to the program. ^ . ^ 

. » Based on my observations of good and poor learners who., have 

eniolled in the SIP* in the past two years, I would guess that 
partial profile of a good learner might look ifke thia: ' 

-has ajn above-average language aptitude score on the MLAT . , 

"is wilJ^ing to devote more than 10 hours. per. week to studying* 
" Spanish, ^ . 

"frequently practices Spanish outside of class. 

^ '/ -^is highly motivated to learn Spanish. 

t ' ■ . ■ . ' 

"disciplines, self very well. / ~ \ 

"has a very positive self "image. ; , ' 

f ^ -has a very good command of English grammar. 

-received very gooij grades in any previqus foreign language ' 
^r^, ^ ^ - course. ' 

-has a specific reason for studying Spanish, especially if it 
relates to the student's career goals. ^ . * 
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INDIVIDIUALIZING INSTRUCTION IN "A NON-INDIVIDUALIZED " -CURRICUWIM: 



Introduction ^ 

"I^IVIDUALIZED" UNDOUBTEDLY MEANS SOMETHING piFFERENT to everyone who 
uses the word. For the purposes of this paper it will be helpful if 
we take as broad a construction of the term as possiblQ|fc For example, 
for me it is perfectly possible to indivicjualize , in^Ruction while 
addressing an entire class students^ Individualization of 

instruction means that you, the instructor, have* diagnosed a specific 
need oh the part of an individual, and that ydu are devoting your time 
and attention to filling that need. If the^sanie diagnosis is', valid 
for two students, you can meet with, both of them together to sort 
things out. Obviously, then, if an entire class shares a .given need 
.and you address it in a classroom- situation you have not- ipso facto 
abandoned your commitment to individualizing instruction even if yoi^i^ 
are doing exercises on- ser and estar out of a grammar book. 

; ; At the same time, however,, if you are working with a class on the 
material covering ser and estar in your textbook ; only because the 
syllabus says that on or about 3 November you ^will teach CJiapter Ten 
(for the reason that it immediately follows Chapter Nine and precedes 
Chapter Eleven), even, though you- may be involved in exactly the same 
activity as just described above, your commitment to individualizing 
instruction is non-existent. In a word, then, individualization of 
instruction is not uniquely definable in terms- of a collection >of 
particular techai^ues; if one were to observe a class, in fact, it 
might be impossible to 'b#certain at any given moment whether the 
instructor were individualizing instruction or not. T^iis is merely to 
remind. us that all gold. does not necessarily glitter. - * 

Let us agree that a teacher is individualizing instruction 
whenever he addresses himself directly to a student or group of 
students who he knows have a particular need,, with the desire to speak 
to that need and satisfy it. Unde^r this definition, individualization 
is synonymous with student-cer^ered instruction', ^ and whether the 
immediate audience is one or more than one student need .not be an 
issue. ' ' ' 
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St udent -c ent erejd instruction 



re 



The most obvious companion of a need to individualize instruction,! 
that is, to make instruction student centered, is the heterogeneity ot 
our classes. At New York University, for example, at the most 
elementary level of instruction we find in the same classroom students 
who are beginning the study of Spanish, . and also students wj^ '-^r. 
converse in Spanish with astonishing fluency ahb creditable pre^^ 
as well. At the intermediate and upper levels > of language coi 
and also in literature courses I would guess, it is commgn to f 
mix' of students, some of whom began their university-level study or 
Spanish perhaps only a year before, others who have spent a summer or 
more living in a Spanish-speaking country, and still others who are 
native speakers of Spanisl% 

Heterogeneity is perhaps at its peak at the intermediate level, 
since students bring with them not only their own individuality, but 
also ■ the stamp of earlier instructional experience. In an 
inteitnediate composition class we find students who have had an 
-audio-lingual background mixed in with students having a more 
traditional, writing-orienteS backgrouhd. The individualizing 
techniques that I am about to describe make it possible to teach your 
class to the benefit of all your students. I am happy to say that 
these techniques ye thoroughly tested, and are now in use m at least 
four universities. W 

In simplest terms, I am going to tell you briefly how to set up 
and use an objective, manageable scoring system tor compositions 
which, wr^n combir^ed with a straightforward record-keeping device 
allows you to tell at a glance how well any individual o^/ af^V J^^ire 
class is doing, wf^re each person's or class's problems 1/e, and what 
progress is being made toward clearing up the problem. 

The scoring system works as follows: No corrections as such are 
written on the student's paper. As you notice each error, you 
indicate its location and type by a convenient symbol on the paper, 
and return the composition to the student. , He in turn locates each 
error and corrects it. When he has corrected all of" his errors as, 
well as he can, he makes a clean copy and resubmits the composition to 
you. 

Identifying error types 

Although students' mistakes in writing are J^nfinitely variable, 
experience shows that they "fall into a fairly sjn^l number ot classes, 
or "error types." For example, we may not know exactly how our 
students will run afoul of some subjunctive constructions, b^t we know 
t^at they will find a "way. The scoring system requires that we make a 
list of these error types, and assign each one either a fixed or a 
•variable point value. Each error type is then given a correction 
•symbol, which is all the student sees on his paper ^"0^ /^^f.'I'Pl!;^, .^^ 
can iaiicate an error in "mood," and can work ac well if a si^b^o. .ctive 



has been usfif3vJLpstead of an indicative (* No me dlio si yaniera o no ) 
or vice vejrsa ( *Cuando viene tu^ hermano yo se lo dir^X The only 
limitations I on the choice *of correction symbols to represent error 
types are tn^t they be easy to understand and remember, and that, they 
be' unambiguc 

Representative correction symbols ^ 

Since each correction symbol represents a broadly-defined error 
type, care must be taken to make the level of abstraction appropriate 
to the level of.thfe individual student writer. In general, the lower 
the. level, the narrower should be the ifange of errors covered by any 
given symbol. Advanced students can do with a very broad symbol, such 
ms "Ag," which covers all matters of Agreement. Intermediate students 
profit more from a narrower breakdown dr this error itype such as "Nag" 
for "Noun/adjective Agreement" and^ "Sag" ^or "Subject/verb 
Agreement." The] following list shows *s6me additional examples of 
errofr types, and their associated ' correction symbols that are 
appropriatjB for use at the intermediate leviel: 

GN Gender of the noun is wrong. ; ^ 

12P Gender of a pronoun is wrong, wittrr respect to its 

• antecedent. . 

O j^' • A conjugation error, or some other morphologitCal error 
'^associated w^th a verb paradigm. *piensaDa ; escribido . 

A porpholagic^ error invoifr^ing a non-verb. E.g., 

♦cort^samentjg^: tres 0 cuatras muchachasA ^ 
— ^ — " ^ 

NE No Existe.. A made-up lexical - item/ usually based on 

English. E.g., *la aborci'5n , en factd y 

S/E . Ser/Estar . Change ser to estaf^ j or vice versa. 

Prim \ Reetef ite/ImRer€ect. Change to the c/ther one. 

T Any tense error ather than "Prim." 

R Reflexive:^ ;If reflexive, make nofi-reflexive, and vice 

"'^ versa. I 

M <Mode. If subjunctive, make indicative, and vice versa. 

V Vocabulary. .^v*: Student has- missed /a word he should have 

known. E.g.,' Me *pidio^donde yo vivia . y 

D. Dictionary error. Differs from "V" in that the student 

probably had to look the word up, and made the wrong 
choice out of severail .entries. E.g.^ *Reggie 'tiro, su 
murci^Iago or Mi jefie es 'un -*patin barato . (?he 



* difference between a "V" and a "D" is often a Judgment 
call.) 

X Any erroi; for which a correction symbol hasn't been 

stated, provided that the student can ^ be reasonably 
expected to spot it and make the correction himself. 

Assigning point values to error types 

weighted point values for error types are a good way to let your 
students know -where your own priorities lie. Values can be assigned 
to errors according to any number of criteria^ One might take 
esssntial'ly structural criteria as primary, and assign maximum value 
to areas in which negative transfer from English is at Ats most 
pernicious. That is, one might weicTit those areas most different from 
English as the most important: subject/verb agreements, matters &f 
grammatical gender, subjunctive versus indicative mood, etd. On the 
other hand, one might take success at communicating an idea as the 
prime criterion. As the research of Guntermann^ and Chastain^ 
shdws, the value assigned to any given error type would shift 
drarhatically. 

Point values for error, types should change as the course 
progresses." Naturally enough we expect greater precision in an area 
that has been worked on^ class or during tutpring time._ It is even 
possible, and entirely reasonable I might add, to assign the same 
error type different values for different students in the same class. 
This is compatitile with the raison d'6tre of weighted symbols: not 
all • errors are equally important, from either a grammatical or a 
communication perspective.' It also further individualizes instruction 
in that the teacher-student exchanges are even more closely tailored 
to each student's own strengths and weaknesses. 

Active correction process 

The scoring system under discussion depends for its success on an 
"active correction process," in -which students take on the 
responsibility for correcting theif own errors once these have been 
pointed out. The reasons for preferring an active correction process 
over thev more traditional practice of having you, the teacher, 
laboriousft/ correct each mistake are too many to mention in detail. 
The most important advantage of an active correction process is that 
it exposes the student yet another time to the foreign language. 
Importantly, when faced with a correcaon-coded paper, only the 
individual student knows whether or not any given error was a slip or 
the pen. or whether it represented a true learning problem for him. 
If you hand- back a corrected paper, the student will check his grade, 
probably grumble a bit, mumble "Oh yeah, I guess that's right," and 
think no more about it. By involving the student directly in the 
revision of his own work you in effect force him to diagnose his own 
status with respect to each error type found in his work. He then 
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must "tafce the steps necessary to treat his own condition: a resolve 
not to be so careless in- the future, some s#lf study and review, a 
question to be asked at the next class meeting, an appointment with 
ypu for some seriou^reteaching, et cetera. 



Recording^ student/class progress 

' As we have just seen, the careful use of correction symbols for 
errors in student scripts is itself a technique that taises the level 
of individualization. The maximum advantage, however, is realized 
'4»hBn student and^class performance over time can be visualized. This 
„41nvolves a conoDShensive yet elementary record -keeping device which is 
((4 arrayed in the form of a matrix.. By listing the error type correction 
''I symbols vertically and the students' names horizontally we create a 
' 'cimdtrix in whose cells we can record-'data for each error 'type for each 
' -' student. Each vertiqal iftlumn wilj^.then .show a Student Performance 
Profile '(S^) for each sample of writing. Each horizontal row will 
show a Class Performance Profile (CPP) for eath error type. 

Table I suggests a 'number of interesting SPPs. Reading 
vertically, we can tell at a glance that probably Adams and Erdle are 
wasting their 'time in this course, although for very difffe rent 
reasons. Cable, in spite of his "D" based on a score of 66X, shoWs 
great piximise: virtually all of his errors are likely due to 
carelessness or sloth, except for the Prims. You make a mental not^ 
to assign him extra work that will -require him ,to exploit thee 
difference between the preterite and the imperfect. Fiske, again ih 
spite of his grade, also shows promise if he can just discipline 
himself to learn irregular verb. forms, and to use his dictionary with 
a bit more discretion. 

As we look horizontally at the emerging CPP, we note that no 
matter what the syllabus says, or what we had previously planned, the, 
next class must be devoted at least . in part to • a review of the 
preterite and the imperfect. The CPP also shows that students need to 
relearn their irregular verbs; probably a verb quiz should be 
scheduled for the near future. It also looks as though you. will have 
to design a dictionary exercise— perhaps in the form of a classroom 
game— that will show the students how to choose among multiple 
translations of a single lexical entry. Do we also conclude from the 
CPP of Table I that our students miracL^usly understand the usage or 
the subjunctive? Alas, the most probable explanation for the lack of 
tallies across the "M" row is that the assigned topic simply did not 
lend itself to the kind of thoughts best expressed in- the subjunctive. 



Correcting and organizing SPPs 

Each matrix of error type versus student names contains, an 
enormous amount of information, but ev6n. so it is limited. In a 
sense, it is like looking at a photograph of an experience. A 
different perspective is available if we see a movie, however. 'To 
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make a continuing record of a student's progress, all that is 
necessary is to keep g matrix that summarizes his performance on each 
writing task in terms of the total from each cell in the whole-class 
matrix. See, e.g., Table II. Such a matrix lets yoKT know where 
progress is. being made, where problems still exist, anW where extra 
attention to each student is indicated^ ' SPRs are imo^tant not only 
to you as a grading aid, but also to the individual stpdent as a study 
guide. Each student should be aware ^of his SPP af all times, and 
should be given a copy of his SPP, or some other/ statement of his 
progress, before ^ each major evaluation, e.g., the inidterm and final 
examination. By Ipoking at a statement of his owfc performance the 
student can make the most of his available study timeV His motivation 
is improved by knowing that what he is studying is ^exactly what he 
should be studying, and there is no psychological trauma over trying 
to out-guess his instructor about what will or - will not be on the 
final. He knows where his own shortcomings lie, and thus can get 
maximum mileage out of his study effort. 

Table III shows an abbreviated Class Performance Profile. CPPs 
are not as transparently informative as are SPPs, because they can be 
skewed by a single student's performance. Nevertheless, they do 
reveal class trends if they are interpreted carefully. For this 
reason, CPPs are perhaps most valuable in assessing the status of the 
class on each writing exercise (the "total" column in Table I). It is 
possible to see immediately 'if the totals for any error type are 
fairj.y evfenly distributed across the whole class, or are due to a 
single student who is writing considerably below the level of his 
classmates. 



Recapping the cycle of student/instructor activities 

At the beginning of the course the instructor distributes to the 
students a list of the correction symbols that will be used, with 
examples of . each, ^tudents keep this sheet t+iroughout the course, 
referring to it where necessary. As soon as the class population 
stabilizes, the instructor puts the matrix of correction symbols and 
students' names on a ditto jand makes copies enough for all of the 
^ compositions his students will wtite. 

There are a numbet of steps involved in the production oT a final 
version of each composition topic. The student first writes a 
composition on the assigned topic. He hands it in to the instructor, 
who reads through it, writing in correction symbols, as he goes. These 
'are usually written in the left margin, although the instructor may 
also underline or circle the actual error. Correction symbols for 
discrete errors in a single line are separated by commas. Multiple 
errors that coincide . in one form are separated by a hyphen. For 
example: * E1 me dijo que salgara sus Haves en el cajon ('He told me 
that he left his keys in the drawer') gets a "Vl" for vocabulary, an 
"M" for the wrong mode, and an "F.'" for an incorrect verb form. Thus, 
in this case, the left margin Would have "VI-M-Fl" as a single entry, 
and the scoring would reflect three errors, not one. 
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Table II. Abbreviated Student Performance Pii0files (SPP) 
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AsVou "correct" and scire each paper, you record the scoring in 
the cells of the master matrix. In a typical composition fif about 300 
words, recording the errors in the matrix adds' about two minutes or 
less to the task. But the time you have saved.by not writing in 
corrections is more than accountjsd for, and you ahead overall 

by a considerable margin. In.adaltion, you 'have sometfttng valuable to 
s^how for your time: the columns of .your completed matrix show you 
immediately each individual's problems, while the rows reveal shared 
difficulties. The latter guide your class lesson planning, the former 
aid the students in focusing their attention on real problems. 

The scored compositions are returned to the students whose next 
step is to correct the errors that you have indicated with correction 
symbols. At the beginning of the next class the students hand in both 
their rewrites and their original (scored) compositions. There is a 
place on the master matrix to indicate that a student has completed 
the jpevtrite. 'You might want to put some corrections on the ) rewrite, ' 
thopgh'it should be laagely correct. The original and the rewrite are 
then returned to the students for their own use. 

It is important to have students rewrite the whole composition, 
rathe;: than just correct the original..-^ First, the student in 
preparing for an examination can review his originals and see if he 
can recognize what his mistakes were. He checks himself against the 
rewrite. Second, the complete rewrite obliges the student to pass 
through the material as a whole a second time, tT^reby doubling his 
exposure to the language. Finally, when the course ends each student 
has a significant number of well -written compositions from Which he 
can study with confidence, knowing that what he has written is correct. 

Conclusions 

I have presented, albeit in skeletal form, a system for 
"^individualizing instruction in an intermediate Spanish composition 
class, even when the currlxiular model and methodology in use are not 
overtly individualized. Irk system is extremely concrete and not at 
all hypothetical. It has been in active use now for five years, and 
continues to acquire new practitioners. The system has a number of 
advantages, the principal ones being the following: ^ 

1. Scoring is objective a^/^quantified. Matters of ogrammatical 
accuracy are kept separatenrtm elements of style or content, thereby 
J^cilitating a more sensitive grading system. 

2. Research performed by John Lalande at Penn State University 
suggests thfert^students' motivation, far from being lessened by having 
every writing error indicated (whether points are deducted or not), is 
improved. Lalande' s research clearly suggests that students rise to 
the challenge to write accurately.^ 

3. Instructors who become familiar with the system save a great 
amount of time in their scoring and grading tasks. 
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A. Diagnostic needs are served as well as other evaluation needs. 

5. The measures work as well in classes for Spanish speakers as 
in classes for English, speakers. 

. - 6. A data base, is provided for. immediate use in course planning, 
syllabus construction and materials design. 

7 Record keeping is reduced to an .orderly system which allows 
one to 90te immediately the current status as well as the progress 
over time of any individual student. 

8 cfasi-as-a^whole records can also be kept easily, and the 
status of an entire -class at any time or across time is easy to 
determine. 

9 The same system that is used throughout the course is also 
used on the important examinations. Students are not surprised by the 
introduction of a new format or of new scoring criteria on an exam. 

10 Each individual, through the active correction process, is 
obliged to recognize and deal with his own mistaKes. He can see which 
of them are momentary lapses, and which are truly learning proolems. 

11 SSPs allow students to take maximum advantage of their 
available study time; they concentrate on what they Know to be their 
own areas of difficulty. 

12 SPPs and CPPs allow instructors to take maximum advantage of 
thPir time. No effort is wasted preparing materials or discussions 
that are not needed by any , particular .student or class. More 
importantly, no valuable class time is wasted teaching material that 
does not represent a problem for a significant number of students. 

These last twa points represent the essence of individualization: 
all the techniques and activities of the system have their beginning 
and end in concrete needs as defined uniquely fox and by individual 
students. Each student in effect designs his ow?^ program of study, 
while the instructor, by spending class time on shared, class-ievei 
needs and time with individuals on their own particular needs, 
provides truly individualized, student-centered instruction. 
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MEETING INDIVIDUAL CAREER-RELATED NEEDS IN HAWAI^: A TOURISM-ORIENTED 
JAPAhESE LANGUAGE CURRICULUM 

Kyoko Hijlrlda 
University of Hawaii 



Background 

SINCE THE 1960*s THE LArGUAGE requirement at educational Institutions N 
has been seriously questioned. Nationally, the 1970* s were a period 
of hardship for the foreign language profession. At the same time, a 
tremendous effort was being made j by teachers to make foreign language 
more relevant fox; students and more accountable to the public by 
developing new curricula and new courses. Chief among these efforts 
was an effort to explore foreign* language programs for special areas. 
Language teaching for special purposes such as business and commerce, 
civil service, law, and travel and tourism was proposed and 
Implemented in various institutions. The growing Involvement of the 
United States in International buslnesslhas stressed the Importance of 
foreign languages. The report^ of the President's Commission on 
Foreign Language and International Studies urged that special 
attention be paid to tl^s area, stating that the United States was far 
behind other couatriesT iiV'J)ibdLJClng businessmen and -women who are* 
fluent in foreign language^. (The report stated, for example, that 
there were 10,000 English-speaking Japanese business representatives 
working in the U.S. but fewer than 900 Americans in Japan, only a 
handful of whom spoke Japanese.) ^ 

The Unlvei;slty of Hawalil has \ continuing commitment to the 
bicultur^l development of Japaniese culture and language, as well as of 
other languages. Approximately one third of the state's population is 
of Japanese ancestry ; consequently , a large portion of the 
University's students is of Japanese descent. Furthermore, tourists 
from Japan serve as i major source of revenue, and tourism is Hawaii's 
leading inaustry. Thus, meeting the Japanese language needs of the 
tourist industry is especially important in Hawaii. 

At the Manoa campus of the University, approximately 1,200 
students enroll la the Japanese language program each semester. While 
many of these students undeftate the study of JaaM|se to fulfill 
college requirements, an increasiogly large portion ^^B^udents enroll . 
in Japanese language courses as an aid in their flWre careers or 
current occupation. \ - 

With the aid of. a University of Hawaii President's Curriculum 
Improvement grs\Qt, I hive developed a tourism-oriented Japanese 
cultural and language feyjiiculum during the past three years. I based 
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this effort on research I conducted in the community. The survey, 
"Assessment of Community Needs for Japanese Language Lducation in 
Hawaii," focused on four groups: 'Ipcal dusinessinen, pupiis at private 
Japanese ^Ct«als, their parents, and high school students. The 
results of the survey showed that: 

1. An overwhelming maJority--8^"Of the businessmen invplved in 
tourisf^ -indicated they served Japanese-speakingClcustomerS 
"all of the time." > 

While young people said parental pressure was their primary' 
motivation for enrolling in private Japanese schools, ^their 
second reason was "to prepare for future employment." . 

Parents stated their main impetus for urging theiiy Ghilaren 
to undertake Japanese programs was "to understand and 
sppreciate Japanese cultujpe^." Their second reason, echoing 
the students, was tt^ desire for career advancement. 

T4Te h^gh school students' reasons for Japanese language study, 
included ancestral heritage and future career interests as 
well as satisfying the college foreign language requirement. 



3. 
4. 



My findings indicated a need in the state for career-oriented 
programs combined with Japanese language education. These survey 
results paralleled the findings of a survey of University of Hawaii 
students in 1976, which showed that one of the most compelling reasons 
for a -majority of students to stuoy the Japanese language was the 
expectation of employment in the tourist industry. Japanese language 
teachers, too, are increasingly cognizant of the fact that a number of 
students in Hawaii Study Japanese because the language has practical 
vocational value, in addition to ethnic and academic justification. 
According to statistics compiled t)y the Hawaii Department of Planning 
ana Economic Development, for eicample, the aforementioned tourism has 
shown an impressive growth rate in recent decades. Japanese citizens 
comprise a significant ^percentage of ajJL visitors to Hawaii. (Ih 
1979, Hawaii hosted a total of 58(J,00Crtourists. ) Indeed, while the 
number of visitors from the U.S. mainland has declined in recent 
months, the number of tourists from Japan has significantly increased. 



Curriculum development 

A tourism-oriented curriculum needed to be formulated t*o help 
'students develop proficiency in Hhe primary communication skills of 
comprehension, speaking, and cultural understanding, and to meet the 
needs of those who require Japanese conversational ability in 
preparation for employment in tourism-oriented businesses. The course 
was to be tailored specifically to help college students planning to 
work in tourist-oriented businesses develop effective communication 
skills and interact more empath^tically with those they serve by 
increasing their understanding and knowledge of the Japanese culture 
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expected to demonstrate speaking proficiency tjy being able to carry on 
limited conversations in working situations, show an increase in 
knowledge of Japanese grammar and sentence structure, and have 
developed cultural skills, showing increased empathy tor arxl 
understanding of the . Japanese people and their behavioral 
"Characteristics. 

in developing the curriculum, the immediate obstacle to be 
overcome was the lack of a suitable textbook. None of" the available 
textbooks were appropriate for this specialized classroom use- After 
surveying businessmen, working people and others, I developed 
Practical Japanese for the Tourism Industry and additional. 
'Instructional 'materials, including tapes, Eo^ be used in . a 
tourism-oriented Japanese conversation course. ' 



Three components for teaching-learning 

While the creation of instructional materials was a significant 
endeavor, attention alsc had to be) focused on how to conduct the 
classes in order to maximize individual participation. The. awareness 
of individual student needs recall^ the following remarks by Papalia 
and Zampogna: 

The effective teacher may individualize instruction in an 
"inflexible lockstep sitting by grouping students on the basis 
of ability for some activities -and on the basis of interest 
for other activities. If longer sequences are desired, the 
language Curriculum shou^iy^be aoapted to the individual 
needs, interests, goals, Wid modes, of learning of each 
student. 1 

Consequently, the idea of individualizing instruction in a 
non-individualized curriculum was explored and modified to include a 
variety of learning activities' and groupings, such as one-to-one, 
small groLp, and large group settings according to the purpose ana 
type of activities. ' 

In foreign language learning, students, teachers, and 
'instructional media can be thought . of as co-agents. Positive 
-attitudes by students toward instructional media (e.g., textbooks, 
workbooks, and language labs)^^ dependent on how well the teacher 
coordinates all learning activities in relation to the objectives of 
each learning phase. The centfp; role in the classroom will be shared 



labor (i.-e.. Who- does what "tiask?) in terms of learning should be also 
considered. 

The roles of the teacher, students, anO media in terms of the, 
responsibilities and interaction can b^ shown in the diagram in Figure 
. 1.. A clear understanding of the djfvision of labor among the three- 
Components can provide a guioe for study to the students at the 
beginning of the semester. 2 




media. The division of 
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Five phases of the leagping process 

The process of language learning can be viewed as a series of 
phases that need to. be/ explored. Teaching strategies, learning 
activities, and educational media will be described in line with each 
of the teaching-learning phases. The teaching-learning phases are 
divided into five parts: presentation, explanation, driLl, 
application, and evaluation. Figure 2 shows a schematic 
representation of the five phases ^of the learning process and 
illustrates the main learning activity for each of the phases. 



FIGURE 2. • , 

A. 

Learning Process. Groupings, and Learning Activities 
PRESENTATION EXPLANATION — » DRILL — > APPLICATION EVALUATION 
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Tvdes and purposes of the learning activities 
1. One-to-one activity; 

a) Students are individually < assigned to work on certain 
gfaiwnatitjal-.:^ points such as noun modification sentence 
patterns in the programmed workbook. ^ 

b) Students aAend the language lab and respond to the questions^ 
asked on the tape based on the conversation tbey have heard. 
They complete an answer -sheet and submit it to the teacher in 
the next class. " _ ' 



2. Small group activity; ; 

a) At the end of each lesson, students are . divided into groups 
of two- or three and work on skit^ presentations or perform 
simulated role playing in an assigh(^d work situation. Sample 
role-playing skits are shown in the' Appendix. After each 
group presentation, a oiscussion by the entire class is 
conducted. , 

b) Students are divided based on irit'erests into four topic 
areas: airports, hotels, restaurants, and. souvenir shops. 
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For a group project, they conduct surveys of language and 
culture in their area of interest, they also meet Japanese 
visitors and people working in the tourism industry, and make 
oral reports to the class. 

■ ) ■ ' ■ 

3. Large group activity 

a) General introduction of new 'lessons and discussion about 
' cultural aspects are conducted with the class as a whole. 

b) Revi>w exercises, worksheets and quizzes on vocabulary and 
sefi£ence structures are also concucted with the class as a 
whole. '/ 



Summary 

Results during the two years the tourism-oriented curriculum has 
been offered indicate that the Japanese cultural and language 
curriculum for tourism-oriented students satisfies student' ' needs; 
Students in this Japanese program are highly motivated, since they can 
apply what they have studied to their work. It is evident that 
comprehensive practical training in lea*iiro the Japanese language not 
only is sought by students, but. ais^-^rrtesired by private industry. 
Course material could be expanded in the future to include additional 
areas such as informkion b6Qths, transportation, and sightseeing 
situations. With the deVelopinent>of additional material, it would be 
feasible to extent? the coVse material to two, semesters, thus making 
the language trafning more dt^mfyrehefisive. 
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Situation: 
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Situation; 
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APPENDIX: Samples of roleHJlayind situations for skits 

Situation ; As a hotel front desk clerk, help a guest who has just 
arrived ard wants to register. The guest has made a 
reservation (Lesson 3, Hotel-related). 

Situation : As a front desk clerk, help a couple who has not made a 
reservation. Ask their preference about type of room, 
location of room, cost of room, etc, (Lesson 3, 
Hotel-related). 

(2 people) Conversation between a sales clerk and a 
customer. Directions: Use greetings, counters, prices, 
trying on, persuasion, etc. (Lesson 5, Store-related). 

(2 people) A customer inquires about Hawaiian Plumeria 
perfume and French Chanel No. 5. The clerk explains the 
features of each (Lesson 5, Store-related). 

(2 people) A customer asks* about the Hawaii state sales 
tax. The clerk explains that the state adds A percent 
to the price of all merchandise as a tax and this money 
goes to the state for various purposes (Lesson 5, 
Store-related) .•'^^ 

(3 people) A Japanese couple comes to a restaurant 

" without a reservation. Since restaurant reservations 

are not normally made in Japan, the problem for the host 
or hostess is how " explain to the Qouple that they 
will have to wait, even though there are(t^bles that are 
not being used at the time (Lesson 4, Restaurant- 
related). • 

Situation ; (3 people) A honeymooning couple from Japan wants to 
try some ■ of the tropical drinks that are -popular in 
Hawaii, but they don't know what to order. As a waiter 
or waitress, explain to them the contents and taste of 
several* drinks such as Blue Hawaii ana Mai Jai (Lesson 
4, Restaurant-related). 

Situation ; (2 people) As an operator, handle a guest's' request for 
a wake -up. call . (Lesson 3, Hotel-related). 

Situation : (2 people) You receive a letter from a friend in Japan 

" ~ telling you that he is coming to Honolulu for a two-week 

vacation* .After he arrives, you call your friend on the 
- phone and ask about his schedule. Then you offer to 
take your friend around. Oahu and to the University of 
Hawaii campus for sightseeing (Lesson 2, Airport- 
ire lated). 
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Notes 

lAnthony Papali^a and Joseph Zampogna," Experiment in 

Individualizea Instruction Through Small Group Interaction," Foreign 
Language AnnalS t v. ^, n. 3 (March, 1972), p. 306. 

2Muneo Yoshlkawa, "Toward -Integration in Language 
Teaching-Learning," . the Hawaii Language Teacher , v. X, n. 1 
(December, 1967), pp, 39-41. 
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PROGR/WMATIC INDIVIDUALIZATION IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES: A PROPOSAL FOR 
THE SMALLER COLLEQ| ^ 

Wolf Hollerbach '^4 '. 

University of Alaska, Fairbanks 



LIKE NUMEROUS OTHER INSTITUTIONS ACROSS the nation, the University of 
Alaska, Fairbanks—the. only ^campus in the state system offering 
degrees in foreign languagesl— witnessed, at the beginning of the 
seventies, decreasing enrollments in foreign languages. The 
University responded, . 4 ike most other institutions, with staff 
cutbacks. Soon, hbwever, the untenable discrepancy between the 
ambitions of the past and the limitations of the present had become , 
mqre than obvious. 2 

The solution, adopted five years ago after careful deliberation, 
is an academically challenging program . with an essentially dialectic 
nature.' Learning the language, and about the language, is considered 
the heart of the discipline:" it strongly predominates. Out -of eight 
courses regularly offered per language per year, seven are exclusively 
or primarily language courses. At the same time the heavy emphasis on 
•language i^ystematically complemented by (a) the incorporation, into 
the prograiPitself , of non-departmental support courses and (b) the 
careful selection and, orchestration of learning materials according to 
the critieria of speech sample authenticity and literary-cultural 
value. The underlying program philosophy can be described as 
concentration-plus-expansion. 

Instead of specialized degrees in French, German and Spanish, for 
example, only one degree—a B.A. in Foreign Language— is offered, with 
two languages required. Similarly the number of courses in each 
language is limited to the very core. On the other hand, the total 
number of credits required for a major is, par^adoxically, considerably 
higher than for the usual foreign language degree. ■> In abstract 
terms, the fundamental principle of program structure is the rather 
conplex equilibrium between rigidity and flexibility, requirements and 
choices. This balance dperates on four levels or introduces four 
different types of what tould be called "programmatic"— as distinct 
from the normally discussed "methodological"— individualization, or 
individualized learning (as distinct from individualized teaching). 
The success of such a model rests on the balance not only between the 
"must's" and the "may's" on each level, but also between any given 
level and all the others. The degree and nature of program 
individualization can best be described in terms. of the relationships 
between what is imposed and what is optional. 



Level one 



The very first level of program 
language choice itself. The restric' 
student is confronted with are (a) 
and (b) that the pool he . can choosy 
languages: French, German and 
language choices, and Russian 
The first language requires 24 /red 



ndividualization is that of 
t the foreign language 
he must study two languages, 
froAi contains not more than four 
■ish /are possible , first or second 
be taken as a second language.^ 
lits, the second,, 13 credits,, above 



the 10-credit elementary ^coAses. Within those .confines, any 
combination is possible to/accomodate the particular needs and 
•p- ^ rerences of th? individust student. Most adhere to traditional 
patterns combining, foH^xample, French and German, German and 
Russian, Spanish and French. -But there is nothing to prevent a 
student from taking, let's say, Spanish as his first language and as 
his second, Russian. Many of our students have quite firmly decided 
Which language(s) they want to learn before they declare a major. 

The department has /resisted the temptation, and occasional 
pressures from ^ administrators, to reduce the number of languages 
offered, out of the conviction that^ student enrollment in the 
remaining ones would not' increase. On the contrary, the language pool 
should be widened by the inclusion of Japanese, currently a two-year 
"program, as a second l^guage. (A recently concluded student exchange 
program with a Japanese university is an important step toward making 
this a reality.) Ailother possibility is. to make more and better 
self-instructional l^guage "prqgrams availaole. At this moment tha 
department is draWing up plans to convert the traditional 
teaching-oriented lab into a learning-oriented multi-media foreign 
language center wfth cassette players-recorders, filmstrip-cassette 
Dlayer units,' a videotape viewer, a computer terminal and foreign 
magazine display and reading area. Tnese new facilities could help to 
enlarge the pool ^f available second languages. For example, Latin or 
Chinese could thus be added, languages in which the department has 
already been offering occasional courses in the recent past. 



Level two , / . 

The seq^nd level of program individualization provides the 
student, once his language choice Is made, with the basic alternative 
between a /liberal arts option and a career-oriented option^^ — Biis- 
choice anr/ the individual flexibility it impnei_j±3S&-flot-rit should 
be pointed out, affect__jdfi--qyafrtitfft:ive aspects, i.e., credit 
requiremeats-r-f=»or-tn^ aspect, i.e., course composition, ot 

-tnrT^ndjage training itself. The language curricula, as the core of 
the major program, remain the same. What this choice affects is 
rather/ (a) the whole area of background-related requirements, which 
"represents the third level of individualization, and (b) the 
objectives and learning materials of four individual study courses, 
which repesent the fourth individualization level. 
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Level three 

. On the third level of individualization, the equilibrium between 
the rigidity of program requirements and.^^the flexibility of the 
student's choices' can be conceptualized in ^6^5^ of the relationships 
between discipline-related and background-related requirements. The 
requirements relating to the firstf and second language are rigidly 
fixed. The program does not xontain .mutually competing or 
substitutable courSes^and each semester c^ly one basic course is 
offered per level: one\lementary (I in the fall, II in the spring), 
one intermediate (I and II, respectively), and for the upper division 
one advanced language (fall .semester) or one fourth-year 
literature/civilization class (spring semester). 

The background requirements, on the other hand, offer the student 
considerable flexibility. Certain "^courses or disciplines that are 
considered particularly useful for the foreign language student, or 
supportive of the foreign language field of study, are built into the 
foreign language program. Under both the liberal arts and the -career 
option, for • example, the introductory course in linguistics (3 
credits) is required. Beyond that, the career option makes no further- 
specific requirements: the stuaent is free to form a completely 
individualized package of courses as long as two minimum conditions 
are met. One is quantitative: a minimum of 21 credits must be., 
earned; the other is qualitative: the package must form a whole, the 
coherence, re-levance and • career application of which can be 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the advisor. Relevant fields 
which open up attractive careers include, for example, business 
administration, social work, nursing, justice, journalism, education, 
as well as law, engineering, and potentially, all the natural or social 
sciences. For a given individual, a very unusual comDination between 
foreign languge and a career-preparatory course of study may make 
sense. 

The liberal arts optiorj, on the other hand, implies a more 
structured framework, yet does hot . eliminate the possibility of 
irdividual chpice.- Half of "the background requirements, i.e., 12 
credits, represent specific courses considered by thfiC^panmertt to 
essential- to the support of a broad4bas&l maj^or; (In addition tb% 
Linguistics 101, three courses? .in a highTiy structured rtjmanijies 
program are " required, namely th^ two ihtroductory classes,; Huip. 201^ 
"Unity in the Arts" ^m 202 "Unity in the ^Sciences", " as welP as a 
fouith-year course called "Dimensions of Literature.") Another six 
credits must be^.tahfiin in '.^ literature courses other than trtbse 
pertaining^ to the student 's "major. The .justification for this 
requirement is twofold: it broadens the student's perception of the 
variety of methotSs in literary analysis arid of standards of 
evaluation, and.it helps to fill the historical space around the 
national literature represented by his major field. Lastly, the 
liberal arts option requires the student to .take two majot-supportive 
courses in history, history ^of art, geography, or philosophpy. 

It Would be erroneous to view the Dackg round-related requirements 
as nothing more than a stopgap measure, a reaption to staff cutbacks 
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and the elimination of specialized courses. The "background 
requirements represent a deliberate attempt to end. the "battle foi:. 
bodies" which poisons the atmosphere in many smaller institutions, to 
benefit from ,our colleagues' expertise, and on a more philosophical, 
level, to put into practice the conviction, so often 'Conjured yet so 
often betrayed i'n academe, that the liberal arts are indeed integrated 
and interdependent. 



Level four 

The fourth level of programmatic individuali^zatioii is tHat of the 
cote program structure itself .( Out of the twelve courses listed in 
the catalog for each of theAhree principal languages,; fouy are 
individual -study classes. These courses are special-skill oriented. 
They are regularly scheduled and fully built into the program. On the 
second-year level, for, example, each spring semester there is "288: 
Reading French (or German or Spanish or Russian)." Besides developing 
the reading skill itself and introducing the interested ' student to 
modern - literary texts, this course ■ usually helps him to matce 
considerable progress in his speaking ability since he must give oral 
reports in the target language. On the third-year level, '^387: 
Semantics and Vocabulary Expansion" is offered every 'other fall. Its 
objective is threefold: (a) to develop the student's understanding of 
basic semantic and lexicological concepts and technique? of analysis; 
, (b) to furnish hiS:. the practical . tools of systematic vocabulary 
acquisition; and (c) to make him learn between 8ud and 1100 new 
words. ^Alternati/ig with 387*-Ms "487:.^, .Translation of French (or 
German or Spanish) Texts" Which is offeii^tl' also in the fall semester. 
It is designed to (a) have the studen}: practice his language skills on 
a variety of more or -less advarced texts translating f^rom the target 
language into English and vice-versa; (b) lead him beyond grammar- into 
stylistics; and (c) intioduce hifti to a special skill -that could open 
up a professional career.,^ Both the vocabulary expansion ;ana the 
translation courses represent undoubtedly two of 'the most neglected,*^ 
yet extremely important areas in foreign language pedagogy. The.^ 
fourth individual -stucy course, "488: Senior Project," is offered for 
graduating seniors "As Demand Warrants." It stands out from the other 
three courses because it is less a course than a comprehensive exam 
extended over the entire semester. The student is expectec to 
demonstrate, on a topic cho§en by him and approved by t^le department, 
what he can ,do with his principal language or both his languages. In 
its general thrust similar to a thesis course, the senior project is 
not, however, limited to expanded term papers. The range of potential 
topics is kept wide open. 

Unlike many ad hoc independent study classes, these courses not 
only have precise objectives but also follow a clearly definable 
instructional format which includes a weekly conference with the 
instructor and specific assignments. Their most salient feature is 
obviously the high degree of individualization in the learning process 
with respect to the materials to be studied- ^and to some extent with 
respect to the methods and approaches to be applied. 
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The course syllabus theoretically varies With every student. ^ 
In its concrete form it -results from the interplay between th6 
..student's needs, wishes and degree of proficiency on the one hand, and 
the instructor's experience and perception of academic standards or 
program needs on the other. The latter assures curricular stability ^ 
continuity and comparability as well as, a certain minimum breadth of 
learning: students are generally discouraged from pursuing only one 
line of interest. In the reading or the translation course, for 
exanple, the instructor will insist that the student, instead of 
working on one preferred type of text (for example, legal documents, 
ballads, or journal articles on political events)., broaden his 
proficiency by tackling at least three different kinds of texts. 
Similarly, the person enrolled in the semantics and vocabulary 
expansion course will not be permitted to concentrate entirely on one 
lexical area (e.g., "the terminology of architecture" or "adjectives" 
or "German loanwords in Russian") or on only one method of expansion 
(e.g., the word-family approach). The fundamental objective of the 
program is" to achieve an academically and pragmatically convincing 
balance between breadth" and depth in knowledge, skill and experience. 



Programmatic individualization; A summary 

As a summary of the preceding discussion, it can' b^ §aid that the 
three most important assumptions underlying this particular program^ 
model are as follows: (1) An assumption about language, namely that 
language is. man's most versatile tool: the program does not lead, 
like a funnel, inevitably or even predominantly to the literary 
scfxilar's .erudition, the translator's' craft, thp tourist's ease of 
speaking, or the grammarian's precisipn of aescriptio^. ; It leads to 
none of these in particular, but may lead to all, and many more. (2) 
An assunption about teaching priorities, namely that cutbacks in. the 
teaching of language as such are suicidal: emphasizing culture^ or 
literary Content (literature in translation) "can increase student 
interest and, momentarily perhaps, numbers. But when achieved at the 
expense of language instruction, it may very well, in the long run, 
kill rather than cure. (3) An assumption about learning objectives, 
namely that the variety qf potential uses of the tool "language- 
corresponds to", and ultimately satisfies, the variety of individual 
learning objectives: a program that teaches language both in aepth 
and in width, and that sets stringent requirements yet allows 
considerable individual choice, does not necessarily appeal tb those 
who just want to "pick up" a language. Such a program can attract and 
retain, stimulate and challenge those who are serious about learning 
another tongue: the future doctor or lawyer, the businessman^fpr 
journalist, the scientist or musician, the teacher or diplomat, the 
seekers of careers or of the self, the freshman student, Uie active 
professional or the interested senior citizen. 
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Problem areas 



If at a small college only one or two positions are available for 
each lanquaqe, a limited but ambitious program runs the risk_ ot 
intellectual inbreeding. The hiriry of various, and varying, 
part-time instructors can be a remedy provided that there are enough 
full-time faculty to ensure stability and continuity, and provided 
that enough part-time faculty with the necessary qualifications can be 
found. Another option may be to establish a rotating visiting 
professorship in addition to the regular staff, or to find a native 
speaker assistant through an exchange program such as the one promoted 
bv the Institute of International Education in New York. IT 
absolutely no funds can be obtained for these, a judicious hiring 
policy must be aoheied to. The objective of hiring ought to be to ^ 
find and retain professionally versatile faculty who can provide 
instruction in more than one foreign language. The rather wide-spread 
need for versatility in the profession is evident to anyone who reaas 
through the MLA job lists. Yet ih> a milieu which favors narrow 
specialization, ana for many small -universities which cannot offer, the 
prestige or the pay of the Ivy League, this need is not easily met. 

Another serious problem is routine: in a situation that is 
characterized' by relatively high teaching loaos (four course 
preparations ana an average of -12 to 14 credits per semester), a 
limited total number of courses, and the absence of research-oriented . 
specialized classes (which among other purposes serve the taculty by. 
providinq outlets for special interests), routine is a real danger. 
Routine witl-iout simultaneous professional development ana progress 
smothers the professor's and his students' enthusia-snhg||^eventually. 
the program. Routine can - be somewhat alleviated ^ 
change of" topics, apprdifches, ana/or materials that i^^TT^ot the 
pt>ilosoDhv of programtnatic individualization. 6 But ultimately -the 
answer lies undoubtedly in the general quality ana attitude ot tre 
faculty. < ^ 

Advising, too, is critical. Jhe foreign' language faculty ^'ust be 
willing to give freely of their time and to "individualize" their 
advising in order to make programmatic i.nuiviuuaiizatior. work This 
is particularly true when guiding career-option students through their 
choices It is good practice ° to encourage these majors to r.ave a 
sSond advisor, a faculty member in the* other field Generally 
speaking, close cooperation with otr,er departments and colleagues is a 
great asset, but it cannot always be taken for granteo. Without some 
form of cooperation, the concept of background requirements or of 
sharing expertise will not succeeo as well as theoretically it can. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that th6 high number of credits, 
required under this program may scare more students away ^than the 
quality of the degree attracts. , The catalog must make clear, tor 
example, that most background-related credits are applicable to • 
general degree requirements, too. In addition,, a special advanced 
placement bonus credit policy may be adopted to encourage and reward 
students Who continue, at the college level, previous foreign language 
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Conclusion j 

" . A program model such as has here been discussed is not an easy, 
quick-fix solution. It will not turn a difficult situation around 
,Qvernight. It demands from administrators patience, and from faculty 
^'^ir\ and students, serious commitment. But given patience, commitment and 

' hard work, it will deliver, within, the framework of multiple 
" ^ limitations, what it promises: to the university a curriculum that, 
intellectually challepgira and acadfemically sound, assumes its role 
and responsibility^^fe^tSil,* heart of the Liberal Arts; and to the 
student a good, scj^OTfea^'s for developing mastery in the use of a key 
that opens a thousarePtloors — another language. 
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Notes 

iThe University of Alaska, Fairbanks is the oldest unit in the 
statewide system. It is a predominantly residential campus with 
approximately 3000 ' full-time students. It is strongly ^ orienteo 
towards research in the natural sciences. The Department of 
Linguistics ana .Foreign Languages has currently 5 full-time positions 
and is part of the College of Arts and Sciences with about 100 
full-time faculty. Since 4971 there have been no undergraduate and 
few graduate foreign language requirements. I' 

2ln 1974 wren the - present program was unaer discussion, the 
catalog listed 36 courses' for French, including some , on the graduate 
level In 197!), staffing had been reouceo by more than 40% frpm the 
1971 "level, to the present 1 fullTjtime position per lafiguage/ 
aiscipline. . ' ''■ 



3First language: 24 credits beyond Hhe first year, plus secono 
language: 13 credits .beyond the „first. year for a total of >57 credits, 
excluding (or 57 including) ' beginning classes; plus^4 in background 
requirements for a grand total of'-6l creoits (or 61, respectively). 

4The Russian program is a three-year program; it is also part of 
a Russian Studies curriculum. 

5ln practice, working in small Vjroups .of two or three students 
is encouraged whenever it prondses good results, especially in the 
translation class. Also, in tf.e semantics course, a group-taught 
introduction to theory usually precedes^ the inoividualized learning 
phase. Most inoividual-study courses Rave between 3 ana 6 stuaents. 

6varying topics are explicitly announced -in the catalog for 
"432: Studies, in French, (or Oerman or Spanish) Literature ano 
Civilization. " 

7The explanation of the policy iri the aepartmental brochure- 
(1979i) reaas as folloy<s: "upoa successful completion (Grade C or 
hiqhet) o-f the course in which fie/sre was placea, the student will 
receive credits for that course ana, in aodition, for the two 
irmiediately preceding prerequisite courses, if any,- unless he has 
received university credit for these alreaay. A native speaker may 
not receive credit for 101 ana 102." 
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INITIAL IMPLEMENTATION OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION AT GALLAUDET 
COLLE€E . ■ . ' ' 

Catherine W, Ingold 
Q^llaudet College 



BEFORE DISCUSSING.. THE PROCESS BY which Gallauaet initiated 
individualized instruction in French, some background information on 
the . boilege is in order. tollaudet is a four-year liberal arts 
college located in Washington, D.C., with approxi(nately 1100 
undergraduate students. The Idberal arts focus of the institution has 
been somewhat modified by the addition of a number of pre-pibfessional 
programs, but the commitment to the liberal artss remains strong and is 
reflected in strong tJistribUfion requirements in the humanities, 
social sciences, and pure sciences. Xwo years of a . foreign language- 
ax3 ^required of all students at Gallaudet, although it is /not 
improbable that the requirement will be requcea or eliminated for 
pre-professional students within the next few years. - By far the rnost 
unusual characteristic of Gallaudet, however, is • its student body: 
over of its unoergraduates are hearing impaired, and a very large 
proportion of them are profoundly deaf from birth. All classes are 
conducted using the Simultaneous Method of Communication, 7 which 
involves the use of speech, American Sign Languag^j ij^,ncepts, and 
fingerspelling. '^^ 

As a result of the unique fcharacteristics of our stodenl body, 
foreign language teaching at Gallaudet exhibits* some ^ distinct 
features. The cycAe of required courses ' focuses'*^ on reading and 
writing skills. Since very few sdfiaf students^ are proviaed with 
foreign language instruction at the secondary level, almost ^ all 
stydents initiate their foreign language study at Gallaudet. Most of 
the exceptions to this pattern are from Njanada or othef foreigo 
countries or have become deaf relatively recently. 

Another consequence of Gallaudet *s uniqueness is that the .foreign ' 
language departments do not encourage students to^ major in foreign 
languages, feeling that the inability of most stCidents to acquire 
fluency in four skill areas puts them at- top great a disadvantage in 
the job market and largely prevents them from pursuing graduate 
training in the field. On the other hano, the Romance Languages 
department has received a grant from the Fund for the Improvement of 
Post -Secondary Education for the purpose of developing majors in . 
International Studies which would incorporate a strong .foreigh ► 
language component.. ' , 

Tne^ department of Romance Languages began consideration of- 
individualized instruction for many of the same reasons that lead] 
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other institutions in this direction. The first was the enormous 
range of ability levels encountered in the classroom. This problem is 
accentuated at Gallaudet by the varying levels of English language 
skills which our students possess. Another problem was the difficulty 
of finding appropriate texts for^ classroom use, given the strong 
aural-oral focus of most currently-available texts. A third problem 
was the fact that, since the foreign language requirement generally 
occupies t¥o full years, and since we have not found it practical to 
offer courses out of normal sequence ^(e.g.,. first-semester French 
during second semester), the 'student wfio . for some reason failed to 
complete a semester on schedule sometimes found himself unable to 
g Juate an time, or uiiable to continue with foreign language work 
without , a year's hiatus. A fourth problem, which other colleges 
probably also face, is that of the visually handicapped student or 
mobility-handicapped student who . cannot function well within the 
confines of a standard classroom situation. 

The Hrst problem which the department addressed directly was that 
of appro)^riate textbooks. Aft^r extensive review of existing 
materials, we faced the necessity of "simply" writing our own. The 
task turned out to be formidable and enormously time-consuming. A 
colleague and I worked on the text full time during an entire summer 
and in our spare time for two semesters. The resulting first-year 
text is a four volume text-workbook, constructed on principles which 
made' it lend itself two years later to individualized instruction. 
The textbook is written in language geared for the non-native masterv 
of English typical of our students, and its goals in terms of 
vocabulary and grammatical complexity are comparatively modest. Each 
new grammatical concept is. explained using approaches which seem to 
work with our students; .^the explanation is immediately followed by 
extensive written exercises in increasing order of difficulty, 
beginning with simple fill-ins and ending with translation of complete 
sentences or paragraphs from English into .French. Answers to 
exercises are provided for all except the final level of difficulty, 
which is checked in class by the instructor in t|;ie regular classroom. 
In the individualized instruction sections, students have the answers 
to all exercises available. Each unit provides two self-tests, one on 
vocabulary and one comprehensive one on all new material in the unit. 

After using this textbook for several years, we recognize many 
areas of insufficiency. The, exercises could be much more . imaginative, 
for example, and some modification in the order of introduction of 
certain structures is desirable. We have also realized that through 
the use of highly-structured presentation and sufficient drill, we can 
aim much higher than we previously thought in terms of both quantity 
and complexity of material. Grosso modo , the material works. Tt has 
also effected a substantial reduction in the frustration level of our 
students. 

In Spanish, a similar textbook development project is underway and 
will soon be completed for first-year Spanish. Initially, one of the 
"Spanish instructors developed a workbook patterned after the French , 
text-workbook to accompany an e)^istinq Spanish text. After tisinn the 
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workbook for two years-, he decided A re vamp, his workbook to develop a 
self-contained text-workbodk more nearly parallel to the French text. 

With the major issue of appropriate teaching., mafterials nearly, if 
imperfectly; resolved, the department confronted the other problems 
facing us: difference in student ability levels, and therefore in 
time' needed to complete the program; inflexibility of our course 
sequencing; and^ '^he problBms of the .multiply^handicapped student. The 
time seemed right Jto experiment with individualized., instruction. The 
decision was made to allocate one of seven sections of first year 
French to the individualized approach. My^. course load was reduced 
from four courses to three during the first semester of 
implementation. Tentatively, we assessed the appropriate 
teacher-student ratio to be the same as the regular classroom, which 
proved to be accurate. The individualized section enrollment was 
limited initially to 15, with the possibility ^of allowing students to 
transfer from ' one instructional mode to another when deemed 
appropriate by the instructors involved. 

One of the first proDlems facing the introduction of a new 
instructional mode was. screening of students. At pre-registration, 
which occurs at Gallaudet near the end of the previous semester, all 
students enrolling in French 101 were given an information sheet on 
the method and possible pitfalls, with particular attehtioW to the 
issue of procrastination. A number of students admitted that they 
probably would haye a problem with the approach and elected other 
sections, . bu£ a sufficient number seemed interested, even excited, 
about the concept ta--fill the one section easily. 

The issue of suppl^^fentary materials required for the program was 
less complicated than'it might have been because of the text already 
in use. I developed a* checklist of required activities for the entire 
year, breaking down each chapter into appropriate segments. We opted 
for two quizzes, per chapter^ plus three hourly ""tests— not notably 
different from the regular classroom schedule— and instituted a 
minimum level of mastery. of 8G1K accuracy before students could proceed 
to the next test. A file of three versions of each quiz and test was 
developed. Students received immediate feedback on their quizzes by 
having the instructor correct them on the spot, but were not allowed 
to keep, the quizzes. Retakes were not limited, but a penalty factor 
was instituted for more than two retaRB^s. In fact, it was very rare 
for a student to require mor^ than one retake, perhaps because of the 
self-tests available in the text. , 

^ Other materials distributed to students included a general 
iriformation. sheet outlining, the ground rules, and a copy of the 
detailed syllabus for the reoplar classroom sections which permitted 
students to monitor their progress. I kept my own checklist for each 
student, including a file of all quizzes ana tests completed. Answers 
to exercises not included in the text were made available either in 
the classroom or in the library testing room. The testing room, 
available to any departf?ent on campus, was a substantial help in 
expanding the hours during which students could correct their terminal 
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exercises, although they^ were not able to get instructor assistance 
durin^these times. 

One very real concern 'at the outset of the program was that of how 
much access time Single instructor' wouTS^ need to provide to 
accommodate^ 15 students. Initially, three hours per week of classroom 
access time were suppx^^mpfitea by an additional three hours per week of 
instructoi: office hours during which students in the individualized 
program were given priority. This,pro\?ea to ^be sufficient. In the 
course of the first semester, th6 number of students, in the program 
increased from 15 to 22 due to ^transfers from other sections, on the 
- omiiiendation of instructors. While there were occasional mild 
backups with students waiting to have quizzes corrected, these were 
reiatively rare. Some other anticipatea problems related to teacher 
time simply did not materialize. For example, we never encountered 
the situation of having to teach a complete lesson to a number of 
different students at- different times, for, by ana large, the text we 
are using is genuinely self-instructional. 

In summarizing the initial approach to individualizatiftDn of 
foreign, language instruction at Gallaudet, it must be recognized that- 
we have been quite conservative. No accommodation has been made, at 
this juncture, to genuine self-pac\ng: students may complete the 
.CQurse in less than the noiTnally alotted time, but may not take more, 
in' practical terms, this means that a stuaent who does not complete 
the semester's work will fail unless there are extenuating 
ciicumstances justifying a grade of Incomplete (such a grade would 
h$ve to be made up tr»e following semester). A student who completes 
sij< of the eight units with an "A" average, however,, may receive a 
passing ^rade (I have occasionally given a bright b«lazy student thel^ 
option of taking a "0" or an Incomplete, witfWmixed results).* 
Departmental resistance to making it possible for a student to work 
more slowly than normal, doing two semesters in three, fox example, is 
based on the obse^ation tnat a neea to uo so is generally the result 
of behavioral rather than cognitive deficiencies, and the recognition 
that tre option of exteroing the wolk would encourage many stuaents to 
do so wrp would otherwise complete the course in gooa order. ^^In a 
wore, trie department has perceived no real neea for extension of tiqge 
limits which cannot be adequately handled by the occasional ana 
judicious grantirxj of an Incomplete. 

Gallaudet is now in its secono year of individualizatioin of French 
101-102. The program has been expanded to offer two sections in the 
inaividualized instructional mode, and thus to accommodate 30-40 
students, or some 20-26% of our enrollment in the course. In general, 
demands on intructor time appear to be roughly comparable to those 
experienced in the stanaard classroom approach. In one instance in 
which a stuuent completed both semesters in one, however, we felt 
obliged to permit the student to continue with the second-year program 
in the individualized mode. Using the most structureo. materials we 
could fino, but which were not totally compatible with our first -year 
materials, an enormous investment of instructor time was necessary to 
allow the student to continue. It woulq appear that the possession or 
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development of appropriate materials prior to their being needed is 
crucial to avoid placing excessive demands on instructors. This 
experience also made clear the need to provide individualization of 
the second year of the program as well, but the effort is being slowed 
by the fact that a second-year textbook has not yet been written for 
Gallaudet students. , . ' 

An important part of program evaluation is the student success 
rate. With stil/ too little data accumulated to warrant drawing firm 
conclusions^ it can be said that those students who completed the 
course did so with a much higher level of mastery than those in the 
regular classroom; that is, average final grades, were much higher for 
students in the individualized section. This result virtua\^y imposes 
itself due to the 80K minimum competency requirement. It is difficult 
to compare the attrition and failure rates for the two mod es ^of 
instruction, because the department has not kept records of the^fflfeer 
of withdrawals from the regular classroom. Certainly procrastination 
was the single largest problem with the program and was the only 
reason for failure. The' tendency toward procrastination was ct)untered 
with moderate effectiveness by periodic issuance of firmly-worded 
notes from the instructor, copies of which also went to the students' 
academic advisers. Another approach which might help is some 
requirement that students attend on certain days, or on a certain day 
each week. • 

One of the most pleasant and immediately observable benefits of 
the program was the changed attitude of the students. While those in 
the regular classroom often approach quizzes with dread and a certain 
hostility, the attitude of ^students in the I.I. program is both, rfiore 
relaxed and- more positive.* Successful completion of a quiz or test is 
seen as a personal achievement for which the student feels able to 
take primary credit. This approach . offers great promise in the areas 
of student attitude toward? learning, student autonomy and personal 
responsibility, ^ncj self -^esteem. This is particularly valuable at 
Gallaudet since many young deaf people are overprotected both by 
parents* and "educators aftl are thus pushed into patterns of dependent 
behavior. " 

For tTte atypical student, individualization of instruction. offers 
a valuatDle option. I mighty, cite as an example a student with cerebral 
palsy who had difficulty following the classroom activities and could 
not complete tests and quizzes within the time limitations. She 
became frustrated and depressed ^nd would probably have failed the 
course, hatf she not switched to the individualized section: she then 
conpleted the course on schedule, with a h^rd-won B. Both for the^.^ 
gifted student borfed by classroom repetition, and for the slower' 
student embarrassed by his inaibil^y to perform before his peers-, the ^ 
method ^eems to work well. For the outgoing student who relishes 
classroom activity and interacton with peers, however, it is less 
appropriate. It has proved a boon to the department and to a number 
of students by enabling them to complete the first -year course outlof 
sequence without needi^ a tutorial: such students simply ditt'end 
whatever individualized cdurse is in progress at the time; with the 

K 
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materials already aevelopea, it is no buraen on the instructor to 
incorporate these students into the class. 

In the next few years, Gallauoet's foreign language aepartments 
expect to continue to, expand the individualized component of our 
programs. First year Spanish should be available by the fall of 1981; 
second-year French and Spanish will be added as soon as practicable. 
Methods must be developed to incorporate the use of visual media into 
the individualized progiam to enhance the cultural component. The 
development of an optional four-skills approach, ^tiowever, for trie 
benefit of the approximately 2CBb of our students who could profit frqm 

upriate aural-oral instruction, will probably not ' use I.I. 
.methodology. The reason for this is simple: our students cannot give 
one another accurate feedback on their oral skills. We may well move 
to augment the use of computer-assisted instiuctioh in foreign 
languages: our Russian courses are already using computers, but their 
eni-ollment is comparatively small and the computer system at Gallaudet 
is presently overtaxed. (It is worth noting that the English language 
program at Gallaudet, which uses many ■ elements of ESL instruction, 
makes extensive use of individualized instruction and computer-aided 
instruction.) 

As an option, individualized ' instruction in foreign languages at 
Gallaudet has proved to be of considerable value to the oepaitment as 
well as to the students. I would Ijlf^e to recommend it as a possible 
approach to those of you who may encounter deaf students in your own 
institutions. Gallaudet would be more than happy to provide further 
information on foreign language teaching to deaf students to any 
college or faculty member wishing our assistance. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN ARABIC AND ITALIAN ,AT OHIO 'N0RTH|RN 
UNIVERSITY 

Dwight D. Khoury 

Ohio l^torthern university 



A PERUSAL OF THE TABLE of contents of the Proceedings of the First 
National Conference on Individualized Instruction in Forei^ Languages 
quickly reveals that a chronic problem remains^ with foreign language 
faculty at small, . relatively isolated , institutions: we are 
consistently frustrated in our attempts to offer any foreign language 
beyond the "big! three ^" French, German and Spanish. With the 
exception of X^o^ institutions offering' Latin, and specialized 
'Prganizations like tne\Depattmeiit of State and the Defense Language 
^ Institute, all cohferefice repoiSts in that volume were related either 
to large ur)iversiti^i? tl^at Jnave 'tSie resources to offer less . frequently 
taught languagesV or to %m^ller colleges that offer individualized 
instruction in "main Jitife" laliguages. , It,r;<is doubtful that the smaller 
colleges limit, theft individual ized 'programs^ to French, Germ&n, and 
Spanish simply (pecause they lack imerest in other languages; rather 
. it is \^ry* likely , because they must -utilize the* expertise and 

- ' intefest$'^ of, personnel "Already on the staff/ * 

i ^ * ^- ■■ ' ■ ' ' ' . 

Ad^^ttedly-, ''indiyiclvialized instjructlfon has ' evolved in order to 
improN^.in^rudiion ^and to- offer sti^ehtS alternative^ patterns of 
learning, > and does';ppt have -as its primary goal increasing student 
' access 40 thfe stuc»|. of > "eJloVic" languages. ' Nevertheless, even in 
, s'mall^schoolSx^iike Ohio Northern we do have- student "interest— albeit 
. * mddest— in /;jfome of the less . frequently taught- languages; yet we are 
/hdrd pressed to do anythife^ Sbput it. These cJay^ we generally may not 

Etain the Sptit*^ of adding faculty \o dffer standard courses to 
'^or si>: ^tudents, regardless' of their en^uslasm. The small 
i Qu\^^ aisa -precJiiJdes- th^ use of part-time 

{'^^k : faci:)lty^^ -e^vefi if ^e could find them locally . Jtils dilemma is well 
:f ' ^ ' knjpwn-^ to" all in- the profession, raod one', dromediately recognizes the . 
• ' dreafy patten of fru^ratiops as^^¥^ ^tuden1;s we cannot proyide 
what th^y> w^nt or, need. ^ / . ' ' ' . . • " 

; . . ; ^.x'^ ' . -V ^ - " ,,' 

^ At^Ohio Nor1*iern^ wje have recently initiated a self-instructional 
format which allowg^us to^ of f^' courses in some of the less frequently 
taught- la^gikgest The method is not'^new, .but perhaps as the problems 
^ /^^f%^ yencouv\teTe6 are expdserf; opssible 'solutions may germinate in a 

thisj^ In 1979| tJie 'entire .'student body of 2,600 at Ohio 
"'vl?^^^rthern wa$ /surveyed to deter of interest in taking 
* . / *^v§^i:f^instru^ionM courses i|||^'unusual"' foreign languages. The 
' idsponse was considerably more Enthusiastic than expected, especially 
^- for ^Russian and Arabic. After .^firopriaij/e discussion, the Department 
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^of Foreign Languages decided to offer these two languages in the fall 
of 1979. The University Committee on Educational Policy- agreed to 
fund the courses for two quarters on an experimental basis. 

In format the courses are only partially individualized. Students 
work dn their own withi^ printed and taped materials, and meet two 
separ^ite hours per week, as a group, with a native-speakinq tutor. 
During these sessions students practice and drill on materials they 
havp alyeady mastered from the tapes. The course is self-paced only 
with respect to each student's application, not to the rate of 
coverage of the material. Financial considerations did not permit 
. , . .-to-one sessions with the tutor, nor^ unlimited student access to 
the tutor. ' . ' 

Weu immediately raiv, into trouble when we attempted to locate a 
native-speaking tutor for^ussian. Neither Hardin County, with some 
25,000 population, nor All>t. County, with, over 100,000, produced a 
single individual who could or would serve as' tutor. (We were not 
seeking a person with a degree in Russian, only . a literate, native 
speaker.) We probably could have found someone in Toledo or Columbus, 
but did not have the funds for extra time and mileage costs. So the 
Russian courses were postponed until this falK(1980), when agaiq we 
had to cancel for lack of a tutor. The. Arabic courses were arranged 
more easily because there were some twenty Arabic-speaking students on 
campus, several of whom were willing to serve as tutor. \ ^ 

The Department was taken by surprise when we began to receive 
student inquiries about Italian. Italian had not even been considered 
because the survey had not indicated any student interest. Here again 
the search for a tutor almost failed, but we finally located a 
professor of geology at a neighboring institution who was willing to 
do the tutoring as a labor of love/ The resultant course 
registrations were twelve in Italian and/five in Arabic. Since we 
needed a minimum of three registrations per language, the Department 
decided to go ahead. 

One of the five Arabic students withdrew soon after the first 
course began, leaving four, a tolerable size for drill ses^ns. 
However, the Italian students, now only eight of the original twelve, 
had to be split into two groups of four each. The high initial 
withdrawal rate was disconcerting, especially since detailed 
descriptive handouts had been given to prospective students. They had 
also taken the Modern Language Aptitude Tes>, and had had a private 
interview with the director. Every effort, including at times 
outright discouragement, was made in order to painty a realistic 
picture of what this particular instructional method entailed. 

In the initial phase of the program, two quarters each of Italian 
and Arabic were given for a total in each language .of eight quarter 
credits. The Arabic texts used were: Cadora, Phonology and Script of 
Arabic,! and Abboud et al.. Elementary Modern Standard Arabic . ^ 
The Cadora book was covereB* in the first quarter, and in the second 
quarter students completed Six chapters of the Abboud text. For 
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Italian we used Speroni and Golino, Basic Italian ,^ of which qine . 
lessons were completed each quarter. Students took weel^ly quizzes to 
deterrainoj whether they controlled easily- the ^grammaticei'l structures. 
At the end of each quarter an outsibe examiner visited the campus and 
spent 30-45 'Winutes with each student in order to evaluate performance 
and assign final course grades. (The examiners in both Arabic anct** 
Italian .are faculty members at The' Ohix) State University • in 
Columbus.) All students ' received either A's or B's, except for one 
" student in Italian who received two C's. 

On the basis of final grades it would seem that the ex(?eriment was 
'successful. However, we werfe unable to' deal witht^-a significant 
deficiency, namely, the lack of a cultural component in the course. 

Urn 

In the present cpufses our methodology, unfortunately, 
concentrated on listening comprehensiorv and speakiri^. The only 
cultural elements in tfte Italian course were ^he reading .selections 
after every fourth lesson, while the Arabic texts contained no 
specif iQ^ sections on the topic. Moreover, it was virtually impossible 
to schedule regular non-drill sessions for tutor and students where 
cultural context might be discussed; even if it had been possible, we 
have no faculty members in the appropriate fields to be responsible 
for "quality control" in what essentially is a rather unstructtired 
activity. Faculty in colleges of arts and. sciences cannot afford to 
lose sight of the rationale behind a policy of requiring a foreign 
language for graduation, i.e., that more than the skill aspects of our 
professional endeavor appeal to the humanistic sensitivities of our 
colleagues in other departments. Periodically, as the question of 
graduation requirements reaches the floor of faculty meetings, we must 
explain carefully how we systematically include contept as well as 
skill areas in the basic courses. If students elect 
self-instnjctional courses to fulfill the graduation requirement, we 
^'ust provide no less for them than for those who elect the regular 
courses. 

« 

Fortunately, some of the indiviaualize^J^^-lnstxuction programs 
already in place include a cultural component that goes beyond what- is 
contained in the basic textbooks, e.g., the "souno/slide" series in 
Spanish used at the University of California-Davis. Such materials 
can serve as models which in turn can be modified and/or expanded to 
accompany -the language portions of existing programs. Or, i the case 
of languages like Arabic, which as we taught it had no cultural 
component, a content module can be developed either to accompany the 
grammatical sequencing of the textbook, or to be used independently. 
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Notes 



^Frederic J. Cadora, Phonology and Script of Arabic (Columbus, 
io: The Ohio State University, 1974). 

2peter F. Abboud, et al .,' Elementary Modern Standard Arabic , 
rev. ed. (Ann Arbor: IJniv . of Michigan, Dept. of Near Eastern 
^Studies, 1975), I. 

^Charles Speroni and Carlo L. Golino, Basic Italian , 4th ed. 
(Npw York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1977). 
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SELF-PACED LATIN AT BERKELEY 
Robert C. Knapp 

university of California - Berkeley 



SELF-PACED LATIN IS A relative newcomer to Berkeley. Our program was 
conceived as our departmental Committee on the Teaching of Latin 
searched for new and better ways to interest students in learning 
Latin. In 1974 self-paced language instruction at Berkeley was in its 
infancy: only K. Myeller in the German department had developed a 
fully integrated program in a beginning language. Other departments 
were on the verge of establishing programs, notably in Spanish and 
Italian. We in Classics talked with Mueller and after much discussion 
of 'pros* and 'cons* decided to give the self-paced method a try in 
Latin — little knowing, I might add, how long a road lay ahead. 

First we tried to develop a philosophy of self-paced teaching in 
Latin. We looked at the experience of others who had implemented 
courses and saw that there seemed to be a common and pervasive 
problem: student procrastination in completing the course work. 
There seemed two directions in whic^y:;we coulfl go to solve this* problem 
in the self-pacing approach: we could have followed the precedent of 
our colleagues in other departijnents and made strict (and progressively 
stricter) deadlines, thereby inhibiting the 'self-pacing' itself; or 
we coulfi^have put our confidence in the ability of mature students to 
discipline • themselves and complete the work . contracted^ for. 
Ultimately we decided that 'selfTpaced' should be taken at its meaning 
in the broadest sense, and we set out to construct a self-paced Latin , 
program as flexible and truly 'self-paced' as .possible. 

Our goal as we began was simple: to interest more people in 
Latin. At Berkeley wp offered a variety of ways to learn Latin: we 
hoped, nonetheless, by making available an auto-tutorial program, to 
reach out to those who found the regular offerings too boring, too 
rigid, too accelerated; too traditional, or too inconvenient for" their 
f schedules. Our targeted group wasi, therefore, those mature students 
who wanted to learn Latin but who found the familiar classroom 
situation, unsatisfactory.. A 

As you can well imagine all of this philosophical agonizing took 
some time. It was not until the summer of 1975 that I, with the aid 
of a. University of California Instructional Improvement Grant, began 
to work with Robert Rodgers on materials for the course. That summer 
produced the first, dittoed, version of the Guide to Self-Paced Latin 
which, in its final form, some of you have already had an opportunity 
^ to examine. We tried the Guide out during 1975-76 and then I revised 
it in the summer of 1976 and again in the summer of 1977. ^ The final 
version, with key, was ready only in 1978. We have used that version 
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with little change since. 

« 

In concept our plan is simple. We have written a supplementary 
book to accompany wrieelock's tiasic: Latin text, Latin; An Introductory 
Course. The decision tu bubu our iiiuLerial on wrieelock was made with 
som trepidation: wr^lock, as must ot -you probably realize, is an 
uneven book at best.^lhere are lapses and omissions; the footnotes 
often contain more important iRformation than the text; the made-up 
Latin sentences can be inscrutable while the selections from 'real' 
Latin tend toward tl^ie sententious-- or , worse, the jingoistic and 
* sexist. Nevertheless, wo have founa no other text which the 
fip: drtment would prefer to use, so wr^eelock is. used in all beginning 
courses. By basing the seif-paced Latin on WheelDck we can guarantee 
maximum flexibility for our students: they can shift out of or into 
the traditional basic Latin sequence with ease. %his seems a 
important, even^ overriding consideration: we^do not want students 
/stuck' in the, self-paced track and we do want the optigjTj^of the 
self-paced course available to those wr»u for one reason or another 
find in mid-stream that the normal Latin beginning course is 
unsatisfactory. 

The supplementary material takes u variety of forms. A short 
excursus on the s;:ructure ot Latin comes first in the Guide . This 
seems generally helpful to stuuents since wtieelock's discussion is 
altogether too brief to of niucVi use. There is then a rather 
lengthy glossary of grammatical ter.iib. By all accounts stuoents today 
have a woeful lack of knowieoye about grammatical categories and 
terms: the glossary was- oesiyneo lo r^elp overcome this oefidiency. 
There is an extensive 4!?-pdye series of explanations; grammatical/ 
syntactical woros in the Uooy ot tiie uuioe are marked witri an asterisk 
to indicate that the stuoent can find more explanation in tfre 
glossary. In canoidness, however, I must confess that ttie 

glossary seems to be generally ignored by users of the - Iji^^e . Why? 
Probably because those who most neeo the, grammatical material cannot 
follow a written explan^ion. Ihis seems a harsh judgment — 
especially concerning Berkeley undergraduates— but m;^ experience at 
least tells me it is a t rue judgment. *If any of you are thinking of 
ircluQing an elaborate glossary in a projected self -paced Latin text, 
I would aovise you to think ayainl- s 

Following the glossary comes the Study buide itself. Wheelock has 
been broken oown into twenty sections, one for each week of tre 
two-quarter (that is, 2U-week) sequence. Ine twenty sections are 
grouped into eight units, one unit of study guide material for each 
unit of university creait earnea in the course. 

The individual sections aru iwu heart of the Guioe. For - each 
section there is 'first amplif icatoiy material ^ pert'aining to the 
chapters in Wheelock whicJi Um: stuuent is to cover. These notes are 
designed to supply' the sort of ancillary material which a teacfier 
might otherwise be expected to. provide. There follows a drill, 
covering the material just introquceo. Wheelock desperately needs 
such drills ana this part ot the Luioe tias been most successful. Next 
Qpm^s aid 4. p. Cci^A tr;c "praoticc ur»u iuvicw" ociiLcnCci) diMj seritenLiae 
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antlQuae in wheelock. Finally there is a "pre-quiz" which represents 
the exact format of the actual quiz over the section. A key is 
provided for checking the "pre-quiz"-- ^nd, indeed, there is a key in 
the^ Guide for all work covered in the Guide itself (but excluding 
exercises in WheeloCk itiself). 

The procedure in thf course is straightforward. A student buys 
Wheelock and the Guide. The student attends the f irst-and«-only 
classroom meeting at which time the perils and blessings of the 
self-paced approach are fully set out. The student then contracts for 
the number of units desired: four per quarter is a full complement; a 
minimum of two must be- taken (this to avoid taking on students who are 
solely in search of one unit to fill a study list). The procedure 
followed is well summarized 'in the handout which we give to students: 

Self -paced Latin is designed to provide thorough instruction 
equivalent to Latin 1 and 2, but within a flexible 
framework. Latin 14A and 14B provide the materials to learn 
Latin as .quickly or a$ slowly as you desire, but at each 
stape "A" level work is required. Thus, flexibility is 
combined with mastery. 

Instructional , procedures are "varied. Basically, a student 
must master the materia^l in Wheelock and in the Guide , and 
demonstrate this mastery by scoring at ttffe "A" level on 
quizzes and tests. Tutorial sessions are available with the 
instructor when aid is requirea: tapes for chapters 1-15 
are also available in the Language Laboratory which will 
give you practice in pronouncing Latin. The material itself 
is divided into^ eight units (four each quarter) ana 
subdivided into twenty J||fctions, each equivalent to one 
week's work. After yoiJ^we completed a section you are 
quizzed on the material ^^Serei| Since you have a pre-quiz 
to prepare you for this quiz, you are expected to score at 
the "A" level on the quiz; should you not reach this level, 
you are requ^.red to take another equivalent quiz until yog 
do. After this high level of proficiency is achieved, you 
may go on to the next section, where you will be quizzed 
again — and so on, until ybu are prepared to take a unit 
test. Upon receiving' a ^rade of "A" on the unit test (again 
a'pre-test is available for practice) you proceed to the 
next series of septions, the next unit test, and so on. 

Notice th6 emphasis on "total mastery" learnirig. We think that 
the only way. to insure a relatively high level of performance ana to 
prevent the level of course work from degenerating is to require that 
all work be done at the "A" level. This is not as impossible as it 
sounas ana causes little grumbling aniong the students. When students 
know they must get it right, they seem to do it. Alttiough no penalty- 
is exacted Vor failed quizzes and tests, a student soon realizes that 
he wastes his time by coming in ill-prepared and failing quiz after 
quiz or test after test. The "A" level mastery requirement seetns to 
be most effective. 
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Berkeley's* self -pacea Latin program is staftea almost exclusively 
by teaching assistants. We hire about l'2-l4 TAs per quarter and two 
or three are involved in self-paced Latin. These lAi. have a special' 
office dedicated solely to self-paced Latin tutoring and testing. 
About 10 scheduled tutorial hours per week, plus special uppuititments, 
seem to meet the needs of the 50-70 students enrolled. The students 
are required to take the first quiz, covering Wheelock chapters 1-2, 
by' the Friday of the second week of class: this is done to insure 
that Students actually have some idea of what the class involves 
before they decide to stay enrolled. After this required quiz the 
sturient is on his own to set his schedule, although an 'ideal' 
^ledule is provided in the Guioe . The normal student then does his 
work and either drops off 'his exercises to be corrected ur comes to an 
office hour to go over his work. For most students the quizzes take 
only 10-15 minutes and most pass the first form of trie quiz. ^ The 
quizzes and tests (which take 30-50 minutes). are graded before the 
student's eye§ in order to make the most of the learning opportunity 
provided by immediate feedback on performance. The quizzes ana tests 
are not allowed out of the testing room although students are welcome 
to return to consult old materials: _ the task of making up new 
evaluation materials is simply too great to be repeated frequently, so 
hanging onto old tests and quizzes is imperative to avoid cheating. 

bo far I have, talked exclusively about the general setup of 
Berkeley's self-paced Latin program. I now would like to turn to an 
analysis of the instructors and the students involveu. Fil-st, 
appropriately, the students. ' 

Self -paced Latin was int reduced at Berkeley in order to offer 
stuaents a flexible means to leain the language. How effective has it 
been in meeting this goal? As far as numbers are conceinea, 1 think 
we ^ave done all right. Of the 300-400 students who take first 
quarter Latin during a given year, about a third take it self-pacea. 
Of the lOU or so who take second quarter Latin about 40 take it 
self-paced. Obviously, a need is being met by the courses,, at least 
in terms of raw figures. The students themselves seem genuinely 
enthusiastic about the courses— another good sign. In looking at 
seif-paced Latin at Berkeley, howesTer, one begins to perceive 
disquieting aspects. 

First of all, many, -.students take self -paced Latin for the wrong 
■reasons: that is to say, far from a bounal.ess yearning to learn the 
language, tr«y sign up to pass a language requirement, or worst ot 
all, to pick up a couple of 'easy' hours in or-der to fill their study 
lists. These students present a constant headache to the 
instructxDrs: they are rarely seen, do not keep up on their work, do 
not take their quizzes, and tests regularly, and trien appear at the enu 
of the quarter and try to cram five or ten weeks' work into" three 
days Their attitude is bad and so there is. little reward in teaching 
trenli Try as we will to warn off such essentially .uninterestr- 
students at . the beginning of. the term, they still enroll, 
procrastinate, ana create. chaos at tfe eixT'of ^he quarter. 

Balanced against these disappointing students are those who are 
truly marvelous— if distinctly the minority. My favorite example is. 
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the woman who ' completed tx)th salt -paced Latin introouctoty courses, 
passed the next course by examination, and was rfisding at the 
junior-senior level in two quarters (20 weeks)! She was the 
exception, to bay trie least, but others have completed the courses in 
the minimum lim of 2U weeks and have yone on to perfoxTn well in later 
Latin courses. I polled our teaching assistants to see how they 
thought the self'-pacea students performed in later courses as compardO 
to trx)se wrxD had come up through regular' Latin courses; one TA 
thought that trie self-paced people were decidedly weaker in their 
grammar, but the others thought that the prepiaration through each 
method was about trie same. About the same perdentage of self-paced 
students go on to upper di\(ision work as . do students taught 
traditionally— a mere 6%, hardly a figure to be proua of in any case. 
I think that it ig safe to say that the self-paced students are 
trained, on the average, as well as trx)se traaitionally taught —but in 
each instance trie re is tremendous variability in success becau^ of 
the factors gf iroividuality invalved. Parity is all we can claim for 
the self-paced approach; there is no evidence that the average 
stuoent comes out of 'the self-paced courses better prepared than his 
fellow student in other Latin courses. 

I turn now t^ the instruction in our self-pacea courses. As J. 
mentioned oefore, our faculty is far too small to handle the 
instruction in beginningy, Latin and still be aDle to retain optimal 
class size. Thus we use teaching assistants — graduate students in 
classics, comparative literature ana ancient history— to staff (post 
lower division offerings. Two or three TAs are assigned each quarter 
to self-paced Latin; in additional teach a section one quarter each 
year. The reaction » of the TAs to teaching self-paced Latin is 
universally ambivalent, 4n the survey I recently took, no TA 
expressed enthusiasm „foi the assignment, but, on the other hand, none 
rejected, in principle, tne via lu^ and validity of the course itself. 
A curious situation therefore is apparent: while the- TAs realize that 
an auto-tutorial course is effective and desirable for some students, 
bL the same time they would much rather be in front of a traditional 
classroom. ^ ' . 

One comifiSn TA complaint i$ that tVier? ,15 too much record-keeping.' 
Each student has a "progress report"- -which must be kept up-to-date, 
and this seems to be an onerous' task. But trie basic consiaeration 
^here seems to be human: the. TAs think that a student learns more and 
Sbptter from a situation in which there can be classroom interaction 
between ^student and teacher * and among the students themselves. The 
most often citeo specific advantage is-ithat in the "live" classroom a 
teacher can explain such tr^inga as rx)# to analyze and sight read a 
sentence much mre ef'fectlvely ' than can written alas such as the 
Guide . I strongly suspect an ego factor comes ^into pl^y as well: the 
positive reinforcement ana, too'; feeiiny of power which come from the 
traditional ^ "teacher" role in a .Latin class appeal to the TAs who 
themselves feel "powerless ana heyetively%reinfoiceo most of trie time 
in their careers as graduate stu(3ents. but I ''brx)ulo n ot vya noer off 
into the tangled thickets of psychological Speculation!: firm 
truth is that our TAs, witn^a few execjeptions, do '^hot lo^k forwa*;^to 
doing their stint in self-paceq Latin, when pie-»sea cdi ter|aiu^ney 
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usually apmit that it was not so bad after all— but few .volunteer for 
another tour of duty. In summary,* let. me quote to you comments on 
self -paced Latin written by Shannon Zachdry, one of our very best 
TAs. These remarks illustrate wtiat I mean by the ambivalent attitude 
prevalent: ^ 

In my -experience Latin 14 is not as rewarding to teach as a 
regular class section. To put it crudely, the; teacher has 
less influence over the ^ students: one cannot take much 
satisfaction in the successes (which are only too obviously 
to the student's credit, not the teachex'S), and the 
■. ^ failures are even more than usually out of reach (although 
' admittedly one can feel sonwewhat less responsible for them, 
"too). i foun(5 my duties teaching self -paced Latin were o 
overwhelmingly aamini$trative ana rather dull^ Part of this 
problem, I think, reflects the specific limitations in space 
-and staff we have at. Berkeley. . . . Part of the problem 
may Cifls^^J, be built into the nature of the course: students 
choose ^3^^^^^^^^ they want to work independently, and thus 

only a small' percentage seem to want the indiviaual 
•"attention they could get. 

The^lass can be a difficult course to teach. In a regular ^ 
class one can systematically prepare the presentation of new 
" -material, "organize how best to phrase an. explanation ana 
gather apt examples to have on hand. The self-pacea Latin 
instructor must be preparec to answer questions from 
anywhere in the book—and the students, of course, have 
trouble mostly with the stickier points. If the TA hasn't 
taught Latin before or is unfamiliar with the book he is 
likely to have a tremendous^ amount of work trying to become 
familiar "with all the^Tfnaterial at once. 

' • On the other hand, if one has taught Latin before, if the 
book is familiar, ana after the initial effort needed to 
become oriented to the selfrpac^d program, the class is much ^ 
less demanaing than a regular" course. I found that the job 
tended to. have a "nine-to-fiv^ quality with both the 
advantages and the^v^^ disadvantai^^^ little preparation (if 
any) was necessary 'on a daily ^^^^^ and I could tune out on 
leaving the office— at times a^i^gome relief from a heavy 
teaching schedule. The most f rust'BSiting aspect of the class 
for me was the lack of contact with the -students. Students 
would sinply disappear for weeks on end. Communications 
were impossible and woe to any^ necessary mid-quarter policy 
changes — for the most part it could not be done . Ana , 
^iespite working one-on-one with the self-paced students, I 
not find that I got to kno^ them better than my students 
ftom regular classes. v 

From this candid confession of ambivalence^ myf point on the TA 
reaction' to self-paced Latin is, I think, clear. 
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. I have mentioned procedures, students, and instructors. Let me 
now briefly discuss how the self-paced courses fit into Berkeley's 
overall Latin program. At Berkeley we have five avenues by 'which 'a- 
student qualifies for advanced, "upper division" work ' in the 
language. He may take Latin 1-2, a two-quarter (20-week) sequence 
covering Wheelock; Latin 12, a 'one-quarter intensive treatment of 
Wheelock; Latin" 14A-B, the self-paced courses covering Wheelock; the 
summer Latin Workshop covering 4^5 quarters' work; or he may achieve 
advanced placement out tf a high school Latin program../ A recent 
survey indicated that we get 25% of our majors from the workshop and 
25X> from higti school programs. The self -paced ciyLirse, therefore, fits 
in theory nicely into the program-. But in fact few self -paced 
students decide to continue in Latin. I hasten to add that few 
students from^ the traditional coufSes decide ^ to major — only about 
1-2%.'. But a m^jor from self -paced is a rara avis indeed. The courses 
need -some justification (or, better, explanation) other than as feeder 
courses to, advanced^ Latin offerings... The service which the self -paced 
courses do offer is thre^old. 

(1) First of- all, they offer a relatively painless and low risk 
exposure '-to Latin. A student can take two units (we do not allow a 
student to take only one) and begin to get a feel for the language. 
In theory, such students should be inspired to go on to bigger and 
better things. In fact^ these ^ are often the "unit seekers," the 
students with Rpor motivation^nd a very low success ratio in the 
courses^ A phenomenal number- ^f students take a ffew units' work and 
then are never seen ag^.inl Their numbers are especially high in .the 
spring quarter: usually ^0^50^ of beginning Latin students in that 
quarter take the language self-paced. Evidently these students, 
seeking the traditional "easy" spring load, decide to try a couple of 
units of Latin. In realistic te.itns the students in self-paced Latin 
aid our enrollment figures and so are not to be shunned; in my own 
view it is sad that we have not been able to inspire more of these 
vaguely interested students to go on and do'more Latin. 

(2) Secondly, many students do not fit neatly into one of our 
beginning Latin offerings. For e)jample, a student who takes Latin in 
the spring usually forgets a good deal of it over the summer and mf^ht 
Oe reluctant to take Latin 2. in the fall. However, self-paced second 
quarter Latin is av^W^ble; A student in this program can contract 
for two units of self-paced credit apd review his Latin at the same 
time as he makes some progress ^forward. In fact, our satistics bear, 
this pattern out: enrollment..4n Latiri=14B, (second quarter self-paced) 
is much higher as a rule injt:he -fall other qu|,rters. To give 
another^ example of the flexibility ^ s^^pped, Latirt'%llows, 1 could 
point to the student who has barely''(^»vive'b^. Latin,, 1, would like to 
take scime more Latin, but cannot f9ce tKe .full j four unit, traditXpnal 
class. He can take two units 'of s^^f-F^ed,. relieve the pressujie^^^and, 
still keep up on his Latin. And, natcffelly, sqlf-paced iS .idefal for 
the students with scheduling problems^^al though such .s.tuder)t/s 'Aie 
fairly rare since we offer 6-8 septiq^s of Latin i' and .2 .at^;ya^ibus 
times of the day, ^ * ' 
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(3) The most gratifying service of the self -pacea course is to the 
graduate students at .Berkeley. A number of graduate programs require 
or encourage mastery of basic Latin— comparative literature, 'English, 
Spanish, Italian,, medieval and ancient history and art, and others. 
For a highly motivated graduate student with many other obligations, 
the self-paced approach is perfect. ^'These students are fun to work 
with, and they excel. Almost all of the great success stories of our 
program feature graduate^, not undergraduate, students. 

In summary, once again let me quote from a TA with much experience 
in self-paced and regular Latin instruction. 

S^;).f -paced Latin is an excellent and effective class for a 
' particular sort of student: the graduate student preparing 
for an exam, the motivated undergraauate, and the student_ who 
^has studied languages before and finds the regular classes 
too slow. The class aoes not work, I think, for the stuaent 
with just a casual interest in Latin (unless that person is 
unusually self-disciplined or grade-conscious), or, most 
disappointingly, for the student who finds the regular Latin 
^ classes too fast. The student who falls behino in a regular 
Latin class because he has too many other commitments, to have 
^, enough time for Latyin is, for the* same reason, very likely to 
fall into the 'procrastination trap when left to pace 
himself. The student who is in trouble Decause of a' weak 
background in grammar or who is a slow learner yets 
discouraged when facing the matei^al on his own and when he 
must constantly retake tests at the same level. . . 

Students entering the program on* the whole seem 
enthusiastic: ' they like *the flexibility v and the 
responsibility the program offers,. Even later in their 
quarter when they are falling behind I recall few who (at 
least to the instructor) founu fault with the program; most 
would itiefully aomit to procrastination ana lack of 
self -discipline or decide that Latin (in whatever form) was 
too difficult. The end result in either case, however, was 
that the stuaent dropped out of the program at the eno of the 
quarter. Ironically, the stuaent most likely to succeed is 
the one who ignores the flexibility of the course and paces 
himself on a regular class-like schedule. 

Evidently, then, self -paced Latin has earned its place in the 
Latin program at Berkeley. One of the fears which existed before the 
program got under way was that the self-paceo course would siphon off 
students from the noimal Latin courses. Of course there is no way to 
tell Whether a stuaent would have taken a regular course it selt-pacea 
hao not been offered, but the gross enrollment figures in beginning 
Latin seem to inaicate that some such siphoning has taken place, 
although not on 'a large scale. Comparing the four-year periods ot 
1972/73-1973/76 with 1976/77-1979/80, Latin 1 enrollments are down an 
average 16% per year, while Latin 2 enrollments are down 9%. Many 
other factors come into play to explain these crops, but surely part, 
of the explanation is that some students w^ie choosing selT-paced 
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Latin in preference to the t-rjaditional courses which they would have 
taken had self-paced not' be^ offered. Far-*those who have always 
suspected that self-paced -instruction wa&i not so effective as 
traditional, these figures are negative Indefedi. but I prefer to look 
at another aspect of the statistical pictyi{^: this total enrollments 
in — and therefore exposure of -students to-\beginning Latin. These 
have risen appreciably since self -paced was imt reduced.: In 1976/77 a 
29% rise occurred; in 1977/78, 13%; 1978/7.9^ 11%; and in 1979/80, 
16%. Not all of this rise was due to self-paced Latin, of course. 
But self-paced added an average of 36% to the total enrollments in all 
' beginning ' Latin courses in 1977-80; regular ci^^^^.were down- 16% in 
these years, so perhaps we could guess that a jagii|fe ^O%, of the beginning 
Latin students took self-paced' whereas they wOT^ra^lriot have enrolled in 
a regular class. Even the very rough nature of such computations 
stresses the truth that in the larger picture self-paced . Latin has 
operlfed up Latin to many students at Berkeley who would otherwise not 
have tried it. Despite skepticism from some quarters, self -paced 
Latin has proven, I think/ to be an important part of Berkeley's 
over-all Latin program. 

Still, an analysis of self -paced Latin at Berkeley after four 
years cannot be termed totally optimistic. Problems persist, some of 
which may prove systemic and -insoluble. Number one is the quality of 
students the courses attract. The generally uncompelling reasons 
which inspire most • undergraduate enrollees mean that the course is 
populated largely with students with low motivation. ' I, personally, 
am not put off by such students: the idea of a self-paced course is 
that a person can do as little or as much as he wishes, and I think it 
is justifiable \o work with the highly motivated, encourage the 
slower, and *let those who wish, do themselves in ^ through 
procrastination: part of being a university student is learning to 
budget one's time. But the apathy, procrastination and high attrition 
rate in the courses do cause me serious concern. I ask myself whether 
we are really introducing Latin (and if so, why do so few choose to go 
on?) or are playing the enrollment game where bodies, not learning, 
count. Do students in general learn better on their own — and if so, 
why am I teaching? Is not the personal, instructor-student and 
student to student interaction fundamental to swift, efficient 
learning except for the very few? The basic philosophy of the 
self -paced approach is in question here. I have seen wondrous results 
from the s6lf-paced courses — but I have also seen disasters. Can the 
problems in*- our program be. solved by altering - our methods and 
materials somewhat, or does the whole "self -paced" concept have to be 
so altered by deadlines and required work that the. term itself loses 
most of its meaning? As it exists the self -paced courses at Berkeley 
meet a need and, I think, perform a valuable service. But whether 
self -paced Latin is in any way a better, or even equivalent, system. of 
instruction as compared to traditional methods, or whethef^^t should 
ever be more than ancillary to a basic Latin program — these questions. 
^^'^""''^^ remain in my mind,' .^and the Berkeley experience so far has not provided 
the clear answers t'h'at I would like. 
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REVIEWING REVIEW UNITS 

Angela Labarca 
University of Delaware 



IN BOTH TRADITIONAL AND INDIVIDUALIZED programs, materials and class 
activities h4ve classically been structured around^ three basic, 
sequential steps. The steps have variously been called preview, view 
and review; understanding, manipulating and communicating; 
introduction, 'transition and communica^tion; or overview, prime and 
drill, and check. , 

Actual observation of teaching often reveals an imbalance in the 
quality and quantity of activities for leyievi and application. 
Periodic review of old material is taken for granted: the testing 
apparatus prompts the learner ,to review the material before taking a 
quiz or test, but rarely specifies how the review .should be conducted-w 

In an individualized program, review activities cannot be taken 
for granted or simply recommended: they must be intentionally 
incorporated into the system. This is true for two reasons: first, 
reviewing requires the development of a different set of study skills 
and a capacity to synthesize and organize. Second, the review step is 
by far 'the mcist appropriate and logical" time for the development of 
communicative Skills, both at the lessfm and at the unit level. In 
the case of many programs and matermls^ reviewing simply means 
re-reading the package going over the game exercises or filling out 
test-like sections set up to mirror oth^* manipulation exercises. In 
^, other cases, reviewing is equated with "remedial" work. All of these 
activities miss the main goal of a review exercise the integration 
of known ^content into authentic .and personalized expression, the 
transformation of competence into performance. 

It is my contention, .then, that review activities not only should 
be incorporated into the system as another component — as is^ the case 
with the Individualized Spanish Program at Ohio State— rbut also should 
be designed and implerfiented to support the development of a genuine 
review skill, namely, the ability to apply previously learned material 
to practical and meaningful purposes: communication. ' 

Two 6asic considerations 

When preparing- review packagesj^. materials writers may use two . 
guiding principles that account ^or two essentialj^Ceatures of 
reviewing: a) spacing or distributed practice; and ^5T^ "depth," or 
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'he^principlSf^Lfff _^^ing 6r 'distributed practice was formulated 
\ ''ext^nsive^'work^^dn sj¥cfi^^~pf^ Melton) . 

The.r(5ri8Eip.le (S^^jfees th^t- separQitihg or spacing study sessions irnti^ 
yields t^gf^ej; Sr^^ the ' m^erial for longer periods than does 

concent ranted siucry.T^ Gra£5ual integration of new material allows the 
•getting '\ up . 'pf^/* more,, stable - memory organization which 'enhances 
^""v G^js^^ periodic present^ion of review 

pacj^^ea shp^d aisi) fabiii't^^te the organization and .Consolidation of 
' .material in .fi^moty, (te^V. e'-g. > Steyick, Ch. 2^). 

. ' The ^ second '^R^ which refers to the kind of activity done by- 

^ the stu^o| irv review sections or packages , proposes that the more 
elaborate or ."deeper" the task, the higher and longer the retention 
is. In other words, the principle states that learning is affected in 
a very direct fashion by the degree of elaboration required by the 
task. Thus, we metaphorically talk about "shallow" and "deep"*' 
processing (using the terms coined by Craik and Lockhart^), 
depending on the extent to which processes other than rote or 
mechanical rehearsal come into play in the learning of materials. In 
Figure 1 various tasks have been arranged on a continuum to illustrate 
this point. 

Figure 1. Relative levels of mental processing 
of common languag^J-earning activities 
(aaapted from cfilPert A. Jarvis) 
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An analysis of any of the "deep" taskfe will immediately reveal the 
different kinds of elaboration _jV^olved, i.e., creating, 
hypothesizing, evaluating; personali^zgcT ex|SEession of facts, views or' 
feelings; group or individual problem-solving; , adapting 
self-expression to simulation and role-playing tasks, etc. 
-JConyerse^ly , "shallow" tasks closely resemble sheer rote memorization 

with miiTimal — eiaboi^ation, . Sucli_ activities include paradigm 

menybrization , transformation and substTtut~ioh~~exerctses-. ^The_y__ are 

ac^vities _in which learners generally strive for accuracy^ in 
reproducing some discrete feature of the language in isolation. 



The two principles, spacing and' depth, can be represented in a 
diagram ig . which the horizontal exis is labeled "spacing," the 
diagonal is Called "depth," and the vertical "iteration" or re-reading 
materials (Figure 2). Depth is the only one to have direction, 
because it represents the creative process of reorganizing linguistic 
knowledge tq convey meaning. 



Figure 2. Spacing by Depth by "Iteratien" in Review Tasks 
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The horizontal line represents the ' length of time the sy^em 
allows for each unit or level. An inherent feature of the spacing 
axis is thus. different degrees of self-pacing for each system. Review 
tasks plotted on this time continuum may or may not be tridimensional 
-Ci.e., may or may not have depth), depending on the kind of activity 
done by the stgdent " and the depth or shallowness of the mental 
processing implied, by the activity. Thus, mechanistic and 
manipulative review situations cast only a unidimensional, flat 
representation, whereas activities that require elaboration and 
application of linguisticknowledge to real language use have depth. 

The tridimensional representation of depth is made up/ of three 
essential features of communicative tasks: 1) purposefulness or 
functional use of the language; 2) meaning fulness or use of the 
language in real contexts; arid 3) personalization or creative use of 
the language by the. learner to communicate his/her own views, ideas or 
feelings. ^ Such exercises . therefore result in dontextualized and 
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personalizea practice of the language reQefrnyT&nalyzed. An important 
implication related to these features is that d$ep tasks— because they 
involve more mental processes, skills ana strategies— take longer to 
carry out. At the same time and for the same reasons, the material 
thus learned is more stable in memory. 

Spacing is fairly "easy to handle because textbook organization, 
testing calendars and level cut-pff. points all help to determine 
adequate points in time for placing review units. Sometimes, even the 

"need to- coardinate - traditional and individualized tracks to allow 

student transfer generates time peridas^'^that may be very- appropriately 
used for the creation Qf review packages or units. The only problem 
to • be tackled in such cases is the need for adequate credit 
assignment, which can usually be solved at the administ|^ive level. 
The principle to be observed in all cases is that review pfckages must 
Ue optimally spaced so that they provide distributed practice in units 
of material that are to some extent homogeneously organized. 



Some problems to solve 

Depth is, in myWiew, the most crucial feature to include and 
develop in review packages. In an individualized setting th0.s is not 
an easy task because, while the review unit's activities should foster 
and support creativity and originality , appropriate guidelines should 
at the same time allow the instructor or aide a comparable 
straightforwarc- way for evaluating grading the task. 

Feasiole solutions are the provision of terminal task models, 
checklists, multiple slot correction grids, and the sefbiQ^^ up of 
minimal competence cut-off lines, all of which should be clearly 
expressed in terms of students' behavior and of the, instructor's 
grading system. Some of these appear in package 10 of O.S.U.'s 
Spanish Individualized Program. (Note, however, that these were the 
original solutions and have not been revised to include feedback 
information.) 

Anotrtsr problem to be cealt with is accuracy, and the treatment and 
grading on error. Again, this is not an easy task. Taking into 
account the level of our students (beginning) ^and the \. purpose of 
review units conceived as opportunities to ^develop communicative 
skills, an approach to error different from the traditional one might 
be in Oder. 

Krashen says that "where the focus is on communication and where 
processing time is limited,'* (when the activity is oral) ''subjeis;t^are 
not able to access their conscious gramn^tical knowledge and are^-t»=Kjs 
dependent on what has been acquired. Thus, because the 

probabilities of making mistakes seem to^ncrease . wTth students ' 
involvement in oral communicative tasks—combining form and meaning 
probably overloads mental activity, cancelling the monitor 
out— ratings other than measures, of paradigmatic accuracy might have, 
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to be .set *up. Control exercised in task design and the careful 
construction of the- situatioh can, on the other hand, help in 
.structuring- the task and .reducing mistakes. In all cases, the use of 
feedback information, the instructor's experience and the students' 
impressions should also help in the process of refining and improving 
both the exercises and the testing instruments. In most cases, 
however , global ratings of compnunicability , fluency and vocabulary 
choice can probably replace the usual discrete-item measures. . 



Writing review units for a grammatically sequenced program 

Given a" groups of " lessons that„have. been grammatically focused and 

sequenced (which is commonly the case- in our ' systems-) the 4:ask-__Q.t. 

writing a review package can be greatly simplified by following these 
staps: . ^ , ... 

1. Identify the major grammar pdint(s) coveted^.:^ 

2. Identify at least 2 language functidns realized by each one 
of them. . 

3. List situations and settings in which functional exchanges 
could occur. 

'4. Choose an activity that can involve the student personally in 
ffeing the major grammar points communicatively . 

5. Include at least one phrase or expression that would allow 
for appropriateness and native-like use. 

•* 

Here is an example of a grammar point review constructed according to 
these steps. 

1. Major grammar point: Formal/informal commands in Spanish. 

2. Functions: Getting things done for you, giving instructions, 
wi shing, well . 

Sj^fe^jations: Writing errand lists, product advertising, 
get-well notes. 

4. Activity: Simulation, role-playing. 

5. Expressions: Por favor/por favor no se olvide de... 

The activity could be one in which the student needs to leave a 
set of recommendations for a pet- or baby sitter (orally over^ the 
phone or in written form). Another activity could be centered on 
writing a get-well note, an errand list or job list for a roommate. 
Sets of instructions can also be written and expressed orally or in 
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writing <how to get to a certain place, play a game or fix some 
food). Finally, commercials in which a new product is recommended can 
be enacted. For all packages, at least four activities are 
necessary: one to serve as a model, one or two to be developed by the 
student (e.g., one written and the other. oral), and still another one 
for testing purposes. 

Review packages that are implemented taking into consideration the 
principles and steps explained in ^this paper may approach quite 
closely true communicative situations and contain activities that are 
deep enough to promote the development of the highest skill: 
communication. \ 

In this approach, reviewing is equated with real language^se 
tasks. It becomes a process of application that enhances creativity, 
the learner 'V inoeperKlerce^and^^^ of Communicative skills 
and review strategies. " ^ 

"1a ^ 
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DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO TEACHING READING IN GERMAN* 
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ROSE-yULMAN IS A SMALL, independent all -male, four-year college of 
science and engineering. Approximately 1200 men are presently 
enrolled in nine curricula: computer science, chemistry, mathematics, 
mathematical economics, physics, and chemical, civiit electrical and 
mechanical engineering. 129 students, or aboijt 10% of the entire 
student population, are currently enrolled in German. The only 
department that has a language requirement (one-year) is chemistry; 
-fi»-— fete-~xe5t__of_the student body, German or any other language is a 
"free elective." ~~ " - " 

• German enrollments are strong; about 2/3 of last year's 1st and 
2nd year students continued with German. Some few students who wanted 
to continue were not admitted into the 3rd year level because they did 
not meet the standards that were set up by the language department and 
the administration. (The student wanting to enter the third year 
intensive reading/translation program must have a 3.0 or better 
accumulative average and an average of "B" or better in German. ) Why 
the upward trend at Rose-Hulman while many foreign language 
departments in the U.S. are faced with a downward trend? We believe 
it is because we are offering a program that adapts to the interests, 
needs and expectations of the science and engineering student. 

The German curriculum emphasizes readings in science and 
technology, of which a great part is decicated to the history .and 
philosophy of German science in the third/ year. Principles of 
translation are also taught. The same program is continued in the 
fourth year; it is, however, more specialized^ (students read and 
translate articles which mainly pertain to their major field of 
study). The culmination of the program is the "Technical Translator's 
Certificate," which is awarded after students have completed all the 
necessary requirements set by the Institute. (These requirements 
follow to a certain degree the outlines and suggestions set by the 
American Translators Association; they can be found in 
Unt fer ri cht sp rax is 1, 1974.) 



The importance of reading knowledge in scientific German 

Thei future scientist, engineer, or researcher, especially if he 
wants tl be employed by a multi-national company, realizes the need 
for at Isast a reading knowledge of a foreign language. For him the 
most imdbrtant aspect of language learning is the ability to read, for 
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example, German periodicals in ^ his professional field with 
comprehension. 

According to the 1974 volume of Chem^^cal Abstracts , 3(M of the 
research indexed was in German, The iFiportant , research center, 
Chemical Abstracts Service (Ohio State University), employs scientists 
and engineers who at the same time are reading specialists and/or 
translators for technical material in th^e following languages: 
English, German, Russian, French, Japanese, Italian, Polish, Chinese, 
Danish and Swedish (the list is presented in the order of frequency of 
use, with English . the most in aemand) . However , writers in the 
toreign languages produced more than two times as many new book titles 
in science and engineering as did writers in all the English speakirig- 
world. Any one of these books might have the information necessary' 
for a technical breakthrough. \ 

Another argument for our students* aeveiopiny German reaaing 
skills is the fact that it will help them to pass Master's ana Ph.D^ 
requirements, since German in most cases is the mandatory language. for 
satisfying language proficiency exams set up by the science and 
engineering departments. Accoroing to a 1972 burvey %y the Graduate 
Record Examinations Board, 99^ of the Ph.D.'s sijrveyed in science and. 
-engineering presented reading knowledge in at least one language to 
sati sf y the language: — require4Ti^nl^._: , ^Approximately 60^ of those 
canaidates actually used trie language in their "aoctiDral -sttraies^nd 
later scholarly work. ^ Fourteen language goals were ratea for 
usefulness during and aftex giauuate stuoy. The goal rated most 
useful was the ability to read passages m a specializeo field with a 
dictionary for general comprehension oniy.l 

In her booklet, A Modern Cdse^ for Germaa , Maiia Alter predict^ a 
downward treno for German in the years ahead. She argues* ;that only a 
radical change in the type of appea^ e:^erted by German will 
successf^ully reverse the trend. ^ There -is room for only a limited 
number of interpreters, translators, or future teachers on both the 
secondary school and college level wriere speaking skills are most in 
demand. Speaking skills come in haody for the teaching profession, 
and for ^ traveling or living in Geiman speaking countries, which 
applies mainly to top multi-national company executive^ or foreign 
service personnel; reading skills, however, can* be usea constantly, in 
any profession. 

For the student of science ana engineering toreign ranguage 
reading skills are important to a number of career objectives/ and can 
be complemented by a stuoy of career-specific materials. '^Thus, a 
general outline for a German, program with these goals includes: 

a. Solid groundwork in basic yramiiiar and vocabulary, ana ttie 
discussion of topics in German culture during the fiist and^ 
second year. 

b. Development of leaoiny skills in order to consult reference 
materials and current peiioaicals, leading to , ^ 
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ability to do translation .(German into English in student's 
major field) . 



Methods and materials 

Scientific German is different from the language used in business 
or literature. Hbns Meiojel, in the introduction to his^ textbook, 
Course in Scientific German^ , suggests that scientific German as a 
subject is situated between philology and science. He believes that 
as a tool-course within the curriculum of science and engineering 
scientific German has to adjust to rather utilitarian 
requirements.^'. According to my experience, the method ;nost 
appropriate to teach such a , course is a bilingual one, which I use 
mainly on the third and fourth year levels: the third year textbooks 
and additional reading materials (mostly from my own file) are 
intended to give the stuc^Bk a basic reading knowledge in the various 
fields of science and rro^nology. No specific subject knowledge 
beyond a general technological and scientific background is required. 
Introductory texts are simplified. They are followed by adapted 
material from original sources, and during the final quarter of the 
third year unrevised 'original texts become the basis for linguistic 
studies. 

In regard tq grammar anpl syntax, such a cours^ intends to supply 
the essential ITnowledge and techniques of reading and trgMliBtion with 
a maximum of factuar correctness. Structural rules nQl^^H§vant for 
reading comprehension can be neglecte'd. ^"^Here are a-^ew^||P^ 

.\ • 

1. Adjective endings are important for speaking and writing 
German correctly, but for. translating German into English it 
is only necessary to inform the student of the phenomenon 
that he is dealing with. The; .details of the" adjective 

^ endings need not be stressed. 

2. In German sentences, objects referring to time have to 
precede those referring to place. This rule need not be 
emphasized eiither, as the nature of the object reveals itself 
in the reading process and therefore does not have to be 
discussed any further. 

Only those grammar rules — or parts of them — which are absolutely 
necessary to obtain the required reading knowledge are taught. This 
restriction is necessary if results are to be achieved in a short 
period of time. A rather detailed coverage of structural rules, 
however, particularly those dealing with syntax, is required in a 
scientific German reading course. In comparison to typical expository 
German, scientific German has longer, more complex sentence structijre, 
i.e., extended adjective constructions, a more extensive usage of the 
subjunctive and the passive voice, parti '^fflBl constructions, 
inversions and modal auxiliaries. This is due to the tendency of the 
scientist to- report with a maximum of precision but in a rather 
impersonal style; it could be compared to legal English. From this it 
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follows that the most aif ficui^^ task to oe dealt with in a reading 
course in scientific German i§ more the analysis of the complex 
information matrix interrelating the speciai^erms than trie meanings 
of ' the terms themselves. Whenever possibre, parallels with English 
grammar are' pointed out (i.e., conaitiona^ case system, conjugation 
of regular and irregular verbs) and linguistic terminology is reduced 
to a minimuni. t 

or equal importance is the selection of vocabulary to be memorized 
(in contrast to words that do not need to be,.,emphasi2ed). Surveys of 
the vocabulary appearing in scientific as well as nonscientif ic texts 
h:ive sHDwn that in both cases structural words make up more than 
one-third to one-half of the total amount of vocabulary in such 
texts. (Structural words incluoe articles, * pronouns, prepositions, 
auxiliaries^ mooal verbs, conjuctions, and .aoverbs in their various 
forms.) Thus, the memorization of ' vocabulary is most effective and 
time saving if it concentrates on structural woros ana. their various 
grammatical forms. Also, a thorough knowledge of high-frequency woros 
(e.g. , vielleicht , worin , zusammen ) should be part of any effective 
reading course. 

The student is expected -to memorize basic scientific vocabulary 
(e.g*, verdunnen , abdampfen , ourcfeleiten , bestatigen, Wellenlange , 
St rahlung , VerfahrenT i These words are constantly repeated in any 
scientific text. Also of importance is the memorization of vocabulary 
related to the major field of stuoy that the stuaent is pursuing, 
(i.e., the chemistry major should ,be familiar with word^ like Saure , 
Sauerstof f , Gemisch , entzienen , Ldsungsmittel ) . highly specializeo 
vocabulary ( Verfahrenstechnik , UnweltschutZ t Raumfahrt ) are of mucti 
lower ffequerey, but there -ar-e-4r4aQ>L_DJL_therTK^ consider, for example, 
the great number of specialize^ technical dictionafies^"tTi¥t "^re^^hewiy 
published or reediteo year after year..' {m a matter of fact, there 
are more specialized than stanoard dictionaries.) In order to deal 
with highly, specializeo vocabulary, therefore, the stuaent must be 
taught how to use relevant dictionaries. These should be purchased by 
the individual science ana engineering departments since, they know 
best which dictionaries are most suitable. .(A list of specialized 
dictionaries should accompany any \ textbook that deals with reading in 
scientific German, however.) Fortunately many scientific and 
technological terms are of international usage, e.g., Reaktortechnik, 
domguter, absorbieren . Also, many German texts — particularly in 
electrical engineering anc computer science — are ' interwoven with 
American words, sirce the U.S. - is leading in these fields, e.g.'. 
Telecommunication , Video-band , dy the end of the second quarter of 
the third year^ the student should have a recognition knowledge of 
about 2000 words, mainly structural and basic scientific vocabulary. 

A good textbook should provide a great number of exercise 
sentences from various fielas of science or technology in which the 
new vocabulary is usea in scientific context, the practice sentences 
should then be followea by short reaaing passages that describe a mie 
detailed process in the various fields of applied science and 
engineering. The,se passages as well as the preceding exercises should 
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be acaompanied by vocabulary lists in £nglisfcr and German. 



During the last quarter '^of the third year, reading selections of 
relative difficdl4;:y which serve the general interest of the student 
are qhosen. Thesd selection^r prbvide the student with the opportunity 
to read * and ^t the same time Comprehend simple^^^ as well as more 
advanced scientific material/ in preparation for "very advanced and . 
specialized articles in his major field tdwatd the eno of the next 

'year. At this advanced stage no ^ vocabulary lists are . givfiin ; ' the ,.. 
stu(;Jent now uses the appropriate speGiaJ.ized dictionary. I select the-' 
majority of these articles from sophisticated periodicals and^^, 

' technical newspapers. Here the studre^ht is really tested, much more ' 
than is the case with the so-called "reading'^'^sei^ections" .which are. \ 
part ipf any textbook: most sL)ch college textbooks lack the arbitrary 
and sometimes incorrect, lor^^w^ijTd^d-^^nguage^ the t^ue scientist. 

Texts Concerning philosophicjyjl^ sociological ana^ historical issues 
"in science supplement the pu^^/'. technical contekit of my course: 
literary works by such farnetjsr German scientists Is Einstein (Mein 
Weltbild) , Max Plank ( Religion und Na'turwissenschaflt ) ^come to mind^ 
Other works on our "outside" reading list include :A DCirifenmat's Di^ 
Phyislker ; Brecht's Das Leben des^ Galilei , kipphardti' s^ Jn der Sache 
Robert J. Opper^h^im'eF j or Fri'sch^s Homo^Faber . The students enjoy 
these works, which are^ followed by discussions -mainly ' iry German]^ 
Another outside reading "source is German new^apers ^like Die-yZeit or " 
Der Spiegel . Even Stern offers ".sometimes worthwhile';' teajding 
material, f A. good i^ultural reader: shpuid''aJ^: accompany ,^a technipaJr. 
'rej^iding course. For the third- and -fourtK-year ' level I have iMe0 
e:bther Kelling!s Deutsche Kulturgesehichte , -u, or Koepke's ; Pie 
Deutschen . It is of vital importance that the stiJdent who might Work 
later in' a fiStman-speaking country , have somfe ■knowledge , of -TSe^ifhan' 
history, culture and customs. ^ ... r. ' . 



In 1975 Barbara. Elling conducted a."survey on./the utility of Geipan;.-. 



'in business ana industry." She .found tfiat: . " /^"^'^ '/ ^ " ' \ 



1. The nufnber oT positions in' Germany tpr Americans with German 
' language skills is twice the number of those in^tha USA. 

^2.' The skills most needed by the .employee to obtain a position 
are in the following order- of* importance: reading 
^ comprehension, waiting, oral ".comprehension, speaking.^ 



These conclusions must ^ be kept in mind^i\ some, of the present 
curricula of German language, departments are to be .changed.*. The 
student should have the - of^portunity to make a choice between the 
language learning that : emphasized literature /and others, types of 
language instructi#>n,*--such as aj^reading coursg in scient^fc German. 
Our- program at Rose-Hulman hot bnly ^enhances the rigorous science and 
engineering' courses, but moreover, provides the student with a skill 
he can use in, His future job.^ ^ 



. ■■■■■ ■ l ^ 

^ "in arvjoi^of interdisciplinary relations, students of" scienc^v^id 
ttclinolog^^Pfiot be expected to be deeply interested in literature 
^ ana liopPbics beyona their utilitarian aspects. biven this 
J orientation, a reading course in scientific German may well become 
attractive to students who immediately realize its benefits ana who 
, already are f am i liar with analytical techniques through their 
• technical sugps^. ^^lerefore, a department tha't ofters such an 
alternative ip''-' t^y be successful. , . 




Notes ■ ^ . ' , c 

iRobert b. Wiltsey, Doctoral Use ^of Foreign Languages . New 
_..Yor.k: Modern Language Association, 1972. * 

A ■2Maria Alter, A-Mooeirn ■-•Case for Geitnan. American Association 
^,y of Teachers of Gennan, 1970. 

^iians Meinel, A" Course in Scientific German . ^Max Hueber, 1972. 

N .^Barbara Llliny, Career Alternatives for Stuuents of German. 

State University of New York, 1977. 
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INDIVIDUALIZING'^' .IN6TRUCT ION IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES THROUGH THE 
IMPLEMENTATION 'of A FUNCTIONAL -NOTIONAL SYLLABUS 

Margaret M. Marshall 
Louisiana State University ' 



ft 

Introduction ^ . , , 

ONE - OF/THt BIGGEST PROBLEMS to be faced in teaching -foreign languages 
today iis how to get students to use the language in a way that is 
meaningful to. them. In . order for ) students^ to be motivated to learn, 
goals must be cleariyfltfefined and these goals must be relevant to. the 
purpose for* wjjiicr> the students -plan to 'use ^he language. - If there is 
' a "high surrenber value" (the term Wllkins^- uses to refer to a quick 
return for the amount of time* invested), students will be encouraged 
to pursue tfjejLr study of the foreign languay^. 

/ ' : ^ *.j 

Despite oif ferences in method and scope, most textbooks are 
organi^eo accoicling* to .sequenced grammatical units of increasing 
difficulty, Students often spend so much time ' memorizing forrns and 
rule$ J;hat the real purpose for language stuay (i;e., to use it for 
communicative purposes) is often obscured. Students understand that 
they are learning grammar and that they«re being graded on grammar. 
^. Thus,fl^when they have^^pmpleted one, two, or three years of this type 
of study, they often still cannot^sS^ak or write very well. They have 
not learned what they expected tcf' J^arn: how to use language. They 
are often left with the feeling that their foreign 'languaoe study has 
been-totally irrelevant to their future careers. ^ 

; : ; ■ , . 

The functional-notional syllabus 



- ^ 



One way to make language study (in this cas^.,^. -^French) ^ more 
directly relev.ant to student goals and to teach studfe^p^ to use 

- language in^the way that best suits their indivi^Jyl^J^. ftgeds is to 
design a furfftional-notional syllabulJ. At LouisianavS|'ate yrt^yersity, 
a survey, is done at' the banning of each semester ih' oiderl^td assess 
inoividual and group needs. The survey contains eight questions aimed 
at defining the goals for- language use and the functions and skills 
necessary to accomplish these goals. Survey results usually indicate 
that ri\ost students are interested in getting a command of general 

^ social functions and -ideas'* and in being able to handle, situation^ that 
traveJwps of ten Jina themselves in. Most students want to obtain ^ome 
• limitfrcontio.l B all four skills, and certain students wofld'like to 
concentrate on alparticular skill such, as sp^al:^n§s^o]^^ 
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The. syllabus is organized with these student goals in mind. The 
focuris on the purposes for which French is to be used; (i.e., thj 
fSncUons) and on the concepts (or notions) to be communicated. The 
I^??«i,>7 consists of thirteen two-part units which include the 
fo oSing topics: personal^dentification, life at home, clinjate an, 
region educaUon a°d future career, leisure activities, ^nte lectuaL 
and artistic pursuits, travel, relations with people, health .and 
ren-feVng?%h'opp?ng, 'eating and -^^^(^J^'^X 
^ around. These topics have been ^fliodeled in part, on the -topic ateas set 
forth by van Ek.^ ■,• -.^ 

The functions of langi^ge are t extremely- complex and it is not 
feasible to present a complete list of them here. However, .it is 
pofsible to list here the , functions that recur most frequently in the' 
syllabus: identifying, describing, asking for; information 
apologizing, giving or seeking advice, offering or requesting 
assistance, and expressing such things as prqiefences, agreement or 
disagreement, obligation, gratitgde.^ and vJesTres. , - . 



In additic 



t(5 thfe topics |nd funcUonSj^men^^ 



/ 

1. 



:iQ» t(5 the topics ^^tj^ runcft 
syllables focu|P on high surrender YaWe an 

simplifying the number and ty 

recycling old material ^s§ni3fcfi;^^^ P' 

allowing for errdn^^ha1:;do 

giving ,lnkjividual .j|P^y'l 
vocabuj^Hpy^^'^cl tnfe\v^-'i3i' 
student 's ijfeeds, 





:d^__al?Qve,. 
i^goals by 




' '' ■fev-''^Recij6.i^'ed^^ W 



Levai 



devoting mpst of cl-as^ 
arVd 



TV 

\e to -commit 



..J^' to 



of langM^g^, 



revising tfest 6mphas.i^^^^^OT 
^pf ^Language. j a' 



In the syflabu^ grammatic^t^u$ell*2^ deli^ateeJ' aedprdi/ig-to ,th^^ 
functiijns to be pePbrmed and the" nCtion^to-|^.^\oom^^ 
rta^ght, not according to a ^^^^^3'^^^^^ 
rather by frequency and utility indexes^ v^^^^ 





ro t'^coSon concepts- are taught first ,'^rer. ^^J?^-' 
reflexive verbs occur very early ^mrf ^5^^^^^ 
system is simplified to deal only ^f^^, t'^^^T^J^ 
subjunctive), the imperfect . the, _cp)ppDi^p.a%«|:I^KT»^ 

and 'certain verbs in the ^^^^iJf^ .'f.^^;' J^^^ 
devrais Relative pronouns and* ,jOf th^^^y^ 
iiHifiy presented-. tomplicateri , Wuctures xelativelA low 

f?eauencj such as forms of lequel .-.are -entirely ..exc^ujgd. m^fe . : 
w^5gs! the grammar., has beerr^^sfefied to all^ ^f^f ^^.^".^.f'-fcrv " • 
Tf communicative, skills.' Students are ehcour|ged to lear^ -thfejine v 

. - ., • » ISO 



points of French grammar by continuing theirJfetUdy of the langu^ge\^ 
Hopefully, they will be motivated' to ^ do stf tJ^ , trie' satisfying results' 
* experienced in their earU(p^tudy. ' / 

' . ,Not only is the . overall grainfuatical , content i^duqed, .but ,^o thfe 
. pireseni^tion of gramroar jirFipllfied. .Nd. attempt is madew^' th' 
^syllabus to presenb-^^-lC-.t^^ know Sbput a particular pr^ciple 




Recycling (e.g., reviewing venjy^ ^ when obtenir , reyeniT and 
pr^venir are presented) is extremfe/y important. It allows ^ for 
simplification in the presentation • of -features that will be returr}©^ 
to at a later time in more detail'. Qy contrast, when all relajted 
material is . introduced at once (o's -is so often the^case), studmts 
cannot absorb it all. >They may^ea^ily 'become frustrated: 1) (They 
find themselves j»able to handiflrall at once, actively, everytninq 
there is to know^roout forming qu^tions or using irregular verbs; and 
2) several, chapters later they realize they have forgotten, due to 
lack of use, the forms they .memcirized earlier. Rfecyqling helps to 



avoid this kind of frustration by 



providing quick, active control of 



high-frequehcy features and biiiltAin review, of past material. -Thus, 
recycling works to j reduce the \number of grammatical - features 
introduced for actfve control and to\llow for review of past features 
as new aspects of a concept are presented for active control. 

This view of recycling coincides with what is known about learning 
strategies. When children Jj|L^a^n Fi:ench as' their first language, for 
exa^!^e, they gradually malSter concept^ in pieces. Question forms 
sugh as; qu'est-^ce que , qui ost-ce que , etc., are not 

acquirScJ all at once. Sim^B^7~^Kirals of nouns; are regularized b.^ 
children: irregular plur4T|^such as Journaux. ^ara' not automatic/ 
Children typically go through a phase in 'i^Vhich^^^fpfey ^/nake errors Vlth 
question forms anjj plurals ^ (and other forms ; - urUil , haying been 
sufficiently corrected on these points,- they learn- t^jj^ c.ori^ect; forms. 
Thus)k recycling and errors are a necessary and nat<<tal patt of 
developing language skills. ' This explains wh/ our students pass 
through many of the same language-learning phases^^^s French chlljflren 
do. ^ y 1^ ^ 

In atjdition uR taking learning strategies into, consideration, the 
functipfnal-notiongl syllabus also reflets concern for each student's 
individual. ^ gq^ils. While language is an indication of one 's 
peirsonality and interests, vocabulary lists in textbooks are sotnetimes 
inapplicable or irrelevant to rndividual students. For example, when 
stiijcJents, learn to use §tre "Hi^fh professions, many of them do not learn 
to say what the>^ themselves^ant , to be. Common professions of today 
such as computar scientis£7^ business manager, broadcast journalist, 
advertising designer, stDeich therapist, .etc., are not usually-; on these 
.lists. It'wouid hot be advisable to make all students^, learn ^W^^ ' 
0/ each profession, but'" it certainly is^ imptortant thit each^ Student - 

• • ■ ■ - ■ ■ ' " ■4:'.. 
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iearn the French word ".i?f his own future profession. Unless this is 
□one,, the lesson lose's.-'e&iJnunicative value ani^ practical application. 
Therefore, while certalri^yocabulary words are learned by tr* entire 
class, each "student aOsd ' learns the vocabulary he .needs Tor his 
personal interpretation of each tppic. Aduitidnal vqcaoulary lelevcint 
to eacli stulteat's major' f iela • of concentration is stressed and is 

to tlWE 



utilized 



lextent possible in weekly irxjiviuualizea assiynments. 



The Skills that the "student expresses the most interest in 
developing (abcordirxg to the survey answers) are the sKiiis\tria^L nt!' 
concentrates 'on in these inaividualized weekly assignments. V ^iqme. 
students are assigned, reading projects. Others wiite ictteV i or 
p..iagraphs. Those interested in developing oral skills aie ^ven 
eitfer tapes to listen to ano to comment on or Dialogues ui bkiLs 
^i.e., some kind of role playing) to perform with others in front of 



Ehe class. 

t 



Since ail styaepts are also responsible tor learning a common core 
•bf basic material/^ for each topic, small group activities are an 
important part of e^h lesson, tach week students wdlk together under 
tJne supervision of native speakers, teaching assistants, or 
undergraduate ' majors on a specific topic related _to the lesson. 
Students are given a list of functions to be performed. ,For example, 
, when they are introduced to the passe compose , students are asked to: 

. 1. identify their past activities within certain time spans 
(last weekend, last night, last summer, etc.), • 

2. ask another person about_ his past activities, 

■ 3. describe an pvent in' the past, or 

A. answer questions others will ask , about tfiis f^t event: 

In these groups, students have the opportunity toL^u 
and the vocabulary they are learning (and past inaf^; 
meani^ul, relaxed atniosphere.. These groups are extr- 
from 'the point of. view of the students. Studeq(ts 
language in a way that is real to . them, speaking 

f than theif teacfi^r, and having the opportunity to e^q^ 

. " in French. 'I- . ^» 



-0 




Testing . . ' • 

Students participate in- these grgijps with . enthusiasm and-^|^l«^st 
for yet another; :reaso^: they know that speaking is one of t^S^sipwys 
they will oe t^teo^n the matlfcial. During the semester, stLjdjents 
take four major exafns.' fhese exams are composed of approximatfelr'AO* 
discrete point J^pe questions .and 60* communicative . competence 
activities. "aipes of discrete point cxiestions includ«P dictations,, 
filling in. the blanks with the correct #swer, rewriting M^he sentence 
to perfortn gome, kind of transformation (itfaking it negative^ changing 
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the tense, adding a clause, connecting two sentences, ,.6rtc.) and 
translating sentences from English to French. The discrete point 
testihg is done for two rqasons: 1) to prepare the students for the 
• group final ^exam that will be based almost entirely on. discrete point 
testing, and 2) to ensure that they have understood the grammatical 
points in question. However, with 60%. of the exam stressing 
communicative competence, it is clear that the most important thing 
the students are fkiing with the grammar is not filling in blanks, btit 
rather using the gjlammar in a meaningful way. v- 

• Communicaiive competency activities test the students' ability to 

• use language in .real situati6ns .^^^ They involve correctly producing and 
interpr§,ting conversations or passages in order to express adeas. 
Studen6r are tested on their performance in dealing wth specific 
functions in.f .al3|i four skills?! Speaking skills are tested on an 
individual basis, while listening comprehension, reading, and writing 
skills are performed as a' group test. Each test differs depending on 
the functional-notional tasks to be performed. In* every aspect of 
communicative competence , testing, however, two functions are 

.c|)nsfeantly stressed: asking questions aiii describing things. 

* Speaking skills are tested on the basis of specific assignments, 
r example. Unit I . (Personal , Identification) has two specific 
activities listed: 1) students mdst give infoymat ion about themselves 
and seek information about others, and '2) they must describe where and 
under what conditions they and .others live. Each student asked to 
perform with ^t^s" instructor the functions listed under .--these 
activities (i.e.v; identifying, socializing, asking for information 'and 
descRibiQa) . :>Iheye take note of answaj^ or questions dfrecterL toward 
them and'^hey " tuch in a report (in .Wglish or French) on wTOt they 
have understood.' Ihey are graded on- their ability to make themselves 
'understood and on .their comprehension of what was said to them. 

Although speaking ^^and listening comprehension comp'Jlnentai^ 
skills, '14$tening comprehg^ion can be tested apart - from speakinoJ 
skili^. Listening ,comprehert§ion is tested in the * language labotator^ 
(it could also be done in the classroom), where a passage is read and 
questions are asked* on the passage. Fbr "example,* if students have 
learnejj to- discuss ^ihe weather, a weather forecast as it might be 
heard on/the radio is^ead to th9i$\ Then they are asked to oerfQfJn^ 
the <yRCti0ns outiirfed for that topic. Such- functiofit may^ include: 
1) briefiy describing the forecast, 2) dowering questions^ oft.« or 
explainirng specific information contained in the forecast and"" 3) 
asking \questions (in writing) dealing with specific apects of the 
weather) report (e.g. ,. "Quel temps va-t-il faire demain dans le Midi?" 
or "^Quelle est la temperature maintenaat?") . Students are graded on 
their comprehension of t^fe passage and on their Ability to perforoT 
trtese functions . . /, " . 

^ Reading skills _are: -determined oh the basis of^^ vatlpi^s types 'of 
testing: translating ,||iinto English certain under lin^^ 'Dassages, 
answering questions on' the readingjpassage , • and asking questions on 
certain parts of the passage. Students are sometimes ask^d to 
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describe some aspect -of the passage (such as P"-J°"^^l"y \r^^^^%°; 
rharacter Dortrayed) ^or to provide an altqjnative solution to tne 
nroSem oresented in the story. If the passage is on some cultural 
aSS of rriSh-speaking countr'y, students may be asked to compare 
contrast S^cific items in the passage with aspects of American 



culture. 



Testing reading skills also becomes a way of testing writing 
skills In addition to the written exercises based on a reading 
oassMe students may be asked to write guided compositions on a 
■soecmc topic. These compositions are usually witten twice. The 
Srst writim provides students with the opportunity , to express what 
tS^v co^sidS iJponant. The second writing allows them to perfect 
I^^T^osUion 'by reorganizing their i^^a^' ^^^^^^^ pr^.e 
correcting mistakes. This is the only part of the^^sting process 
that- is ,(jf^rte at home. . . 

• Thus all four skills are tested in relation to the core 
materia!: Itudents who are working on developing one particular skiU 

atove others are- given an ^ditional 9T"\,f,^"?;,^,,'*^e3rlers 
and where possible, relating that skill to their J^ture careers. 
ICeakir«m listening skills, for example, are demonstrated in 
SiuSak oral "reports.. or - . dial^ similar to tt^^^ done in the 
weekly j^dvidualizea assignments. Writing and reading skills are 

^i^ia written reRorts on a topia -Jff \i«/^^3^,;^',,^Se'S 
tn th« imividual's persiJp interests. Usually, the soDject oTJ^nese 
rebons^s detei^ned " stydent in consultation with the 

TnS?mctoJ ■ (StiSe^^^^^^ wf« haye no, preference for which particular 
skii^s tt;ey C^lop aTte?^te betwe^en speaking/listening type 
i nment^'arxTwriti^^/readir^ type -signments ) Skill testing o 
the kind oiijtlifie^ heje has often been avoided^y teachers because it 

l^/^Vvr^r t\telrbfem,^?^ 
•a seme Sit e r.. ^ --'.j;^- ■* 

Tti" rMiaininq diifWcuity is in devising a way to grade these exafns 
thatS IfdS^Sivf Ind as fair as possible. In grading speaking and 
nSlfang skills, thJcriteria .used are comprehensibility , fluency and 
iJ?Su3l accu'r^y. Comprel^nsibilit)t -involves proper use of 

cause- J^he studfep€ to .lose ^^'^m>- ^^^^ 

student's questTDns or responses^^-"l!)fr/unaerstood, full credit. J.^ 
gi^n fol comprehensiSlity^ If the stSent P^^^jJ^^^^^^^ 
rrPdit is Qtven. *'ThMg, this criterion supersedes all others, 
-nue^v 'I seS^^ritSion, is a matter of speed: it is judged 

•' SS'by Whether not the 'activity is ^o^^Pl^^.^^'acc'^'v S 
mm i I r nil i tin time A third measure, structural accMpdcy, -ureters 

makfes gra^atical errors that f^rf ere with 

^^;XVau,^^^moii^^e^ w^n tested use ^tre). 
2r co^fusll^^^^^^r^ (e.g. using est-ce que for 
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au'est-ce aue). Structural errors tha^ra not central to the lesson, 
gKat do noT I nterfere with comprehension, or that involve other minor 
e3?ors (wrona Article or gender, lack of adjective agreement, lack of 
IZtjSt-verb^afl^e^ etc.) are simply overlooked Using criteria 
su?h as these* oral tests can measure in a relatively , non-subjective 
way a student's ability to perform specif i^^nctions. 

writing and reading skills are graded with more attention to 
detail than are the speaking and listening skills. This is because 
students have more time to work out form and structures jjen they 
write than' they do. when they speak. Therefore, written efrors in-, 
articles, genders,^- adjective agreement and subject-verb aqreement 
c^nt againstv±he students. However, even in the g^a^i^g^^^^^^"?? 
and reading sl^ills, the focus is on function over form. The "lost 
important Consideration is whether the students have performed the 
•requl^red functions and whether they VjaVe succeeded in communlcatinQ 
their ideas. ' . 

Conclusion ^ 

The Driflicy goal of the functional-notional syllabus is twofold: 
n fro tSch the.use of language in a way that is meaningful and 
iilevant to f^Sre goa^; and 2) to achieve "high surrender value " 
The simDlification and recycling of grammatical points in the syllabus 
Jovide students with the Wunity # concentrate °n th«. [^"^J^ons 
of languaoe and on the ideas tf be expressed. I^'^iyi'^^^if^J 
aLigSgntsT^^^^ small group activities put ^h# focus on the student 
and dnTliil^^-oi' her acqS«|tiqn of language %kill?. The syllabus is 
organp Wi?S Ihe though? thgk ^^^ised te^M^g ahd^^^^^^ 
are n&essarv 9k order , to tijeasure a student*^ ability to fundtion in 
?Se ifngSS^raTher thaA^^f ability to memorirfe'^-'graffimatical rules and 
forfl4 It is iioped that where- this syllabus is implemented it will 
enaSe stuJits to use tt» target language in a , "meaning ful and 
within a sh^er period of'time than is presently feasible under other 

meJttJHds. . 
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WHO NEEDS COMPUTERS? 

George W. Mulford 
Uhiversity of Delaware 



I 

IF YOUR INSTITUTION IS LIKE any I have known, its attic (I speak 
metaphorically) is littered with abandoned curricular materials: 
maps, flash cards, filmstrips, films, slide sets, obsolete language 
laboratory tapes (rack after rack of them), perhaps a forlorn 
feltboard or an opaque projector. Someone chose a new textbook, and 
the older materials- went on the scrap heap. Videotapes were the last 
generation of. materials, at my institution, to join that heap; ' 
moreover, discontinuing their ,u^ meant throwing thousands of dollars 
awajrlnstead of just hundreds. 

'^^!^^ first computer -assisted instructional materials are now taking 
the ttr place in the topmost, ar^i ^ .fiicbe^t^ 

midden: tens of thousands of Ttetljatd^^^ of pairtstaking, work and 
cpmputing time, obsolete. The machines to run then*|re too expensive; 
they are programmed in a language specific to one^ype of cComoutfer , 
and can therefore not be exported to other institutions with different 

* hardware; th^ey yepepd on periptjeral equipment like audio devices and 
microfiche peadei^ iwhich have not stood lie test of time; worst of 
all, someone diose "^^Tiew.^^^ the^computer programs suddenly 

became irrelevant, wTth^eoaifs per hour of instructional time rivaling 
the pay^* of student tutors, and -development time and expertise 
exceeding diny thing heretofore imagined, the first responsible question 

^ to ask today of computers in education is quite naturally: who needs,-, 
them? My own answer is: ^ we all- do, and especlaHy those of us 
engaged in the design of the^ individualized syllabus. Let me outline 
why I think we need them, despite tfieir cost,. and hov*that cost can be 
rtlnlmijfed. # ' z.-- 

Teachers and learning manager^yneed computers fierause they^ are 
effective and (in this applicatfll^ record keepers^ 

Individualized instruction poses ;recbrd-l<eeping prpb^ems , (I appeal Ico 
your collective experience) of ^ rather formidable 'proportions. It'^s 
recommended that there be'^t..1^]^t four versions of every test, and 
- lots of lists. Ideally, the tests should be standardized so that a 
score of eighty on version one is precisely as difficult to attain, as 
a score of §ighly on versions two, three, and f our . . ,vThere must 'be a . 
record of which test was gjvsn to which student, andlgf thfe sfeudent's 
scoje. TherS should undoubtedly be a vertifcal. record of mean ^jlbres 
on each versioh to allow us to jletermine that all tbe versions are^^n 
fact of etjOal difnculty. If we. decide to be rigorous about thtMfwe 
should conduct an item analysis of each tpst to find but which Tllftm^ 
are hardesC for all, the students, so that wei,.can adjust the difficulty 



of a version by varying the proportion of hard and easy Items, andso 
that we can alter the composition of our self-study packets to prejp 
the students more adequately for the hardest items we intend to WSt 
them on. An item analysis of the individual student's test is helpful 
if we wish to advise that^tudent of recurrent error patterns in his 
own performance, and so r^ieve him of some of the bookkeeping tasks 
necessary for effective study. 

The computer can dq all this.' If the choice is made to compile, 
not four versions of a '\est, but one very long list of questions we 
miqht think appropriate ^t the end of a given module, the computer can 
go through the list and select items, according to whatever crH;,eria 
we specify, for' four or more (perhaps many more) discrete versions of 
the test. The computer- can then type out a version on demand, and it 
can be torn- off the machine and handed to the student, or in the case 
of an oral tedt, read from the machine and administered viva voce. 
Pushing the idea of random selection to the -limit, we may even specify 
that no one version of a given test will ^e identical-, or at least' not 
predictably so, with any other version ever administered. , 

' Notice that one or more filing cabinets' fu«.' of mimeographed 
sheets which had to be typed, proofread, run off, collated, . stapled, 
and (for those who must worry about such thliigs) kept Secure, just 
disappeared:' each student gets one printout which does not exist 
until he needs it. Notice also that ^ far w%need only one computer 
terminal, albeit a fairly expensive one sin% it must t* able to 
produce written text with, at least, accent marks, and at most, two 
entire character s6ts. Our lesson develop(»ent time, programming time, 
and actual compiling time, however, have so far been quite reasonable; 
and the testmakers, examiners, and Secretaries have realized very 
laroe net gains of the time necessary' to script, process, proof, Tiie 
anS^retrieve from Tiles. Bes^^f all, , if we dlteVei^^i^rorS^or 
infelicities Ip our stock of test material , the offending items can be 
corrected, instantly and fiasil^r, within the computer's -memory. They 
will stay corrected ttaenceforward, and we need not sdek out and 
destroy any previously mimeographed copies. 

The next bookkeeping stfp is to ^record the student's scores. This 
is probably, best done by hand in . a gradebook-unless we • take up the 
.xhallenge of error analysis.'- Jf ' we are to attempt to .^6^°^'^ ^he 
stud^fit's performance item by item, and then to do anything useful 

to n)e to be .no reasonable 
•'fiteBMive to seeking the computer's help. And what help it can 
gfve'l It can produce for the student a list of the i^:ert5 he missed: 
not merely their number, but a reprint of the questions themselves. 
It can furnish the instructor any information he i§ clever enough to 
agkfor: items in order of difficulty, correlations between error 
frequencies, distinctive patterns of errors Peculiar t» a Particular 
class- of students-anything within the' power of Statistical theory. 
The 'instructor may then . use these data to validate hypofeheses about 
,e learning patterns -of a certain kirtti of student , odjbf studenfe| 
iught or tested in /a certain way. More immediately j. trtfe instructdW 
y decide to increase or decrease t(^ stocK of items dealing ^it\^ a 
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particularly difficult point; to omit thiem entirely from future 
versions of the test; or on the contrary, to make sure they are tested 
again at the end of the next module, and perhaps to revise the 
^ instructional curriculum appropriately. Or the computer, working on 
its own, may record and continually update its assessment of the 
empirical difficulty of each item, based on the frequency of errors 
made by. the entire cohort of. students ever asked that item, and may 
then tailor its selection ofi items for future ^test versions so as to 
generate tests of increasingly- accurate * standard* difficulty. 
.Progran]fring and -ptocessing titfte are still rather small. Data entry 
time "m^y seerp forbiddingly large, but students can be asked to enter 
^'T^iJ'^lPN^^l^^ tfiimsfelves, for instance on computer-readable scor#sheets. 

The^rocess I hafve just outlined is not computerized testing.' We 
have not yet asked the computer to compose a test question or judg^a 
student's answeiq to it. J^ll these judgmental functions are still "n 
^ the hands of human test(fiSkers and graders. The machine, is merely 
filing 30 retrieving questions and keeping score. Wjp^ have ndt 
altered our tests to^fit them to, the machine's style; in fact, the 
process described would work well for oral test^. ^ (One can even 
imagine aitxDard of examiners, ' each of whom' would enter points on each 
aspect ofOthe student's performance, J,ike the judges at a high-diving 
competition.) Nor have we asked the machine to do anything it finds 
, particularly difficult,' with perhaps the single exception of printing 
accent marks or text in non-Roman characters: the lights do not dim 
v^all over town when we ask the computer to print us a test on module 
» three for student thirty-six. 

We have not yet let student thirty-six~let's call her 
Hebecca — get her hands on a computer terminal herself. With more 
trepidation than I have felt so far, I'^m going to suggest that we do 
that next. First<^ let me warn you that Rebecca has protiably had her 
hands on a terminal,* or something like a terminal jjtoe fore now. In 
fact, the chances that she has ndt had this sort V experience are 
diminishing daily. Chances ar^ too, that Rebecca ,|Boyed it; for we 
live in €hi?':.j9ge..of the ^compoxer ^ggme. Our scjclery at large has 
discovered with breathtaking rapidity what h§s been known to a 
subculture of mathematicians and engineers for twenty years and more: 
the computer iS a totally absorbing toy, capable of sustaining 
interest to the point of exhaustion and ^Jpiftyond. The general' .public 
has demonstrated its willingness to spend mori^ money than anybddy 
thought ft had to purchase these toys. • Manufacturers of computers and 
computer -like gadgets cannot purchaf^^j^lp^^^^ components to satisfy the 

te 

^ glint in her eye that says ."let me at it" (and if Rebecca does hot, 
Hher little sister, >!;who will, be a frestimen in -five years, alriiast 
certainly ^^11I). Reb^Jg^s wants to us^ our terminal. Stie^^^ig^^ 
what she can make it do. (This, indeed, seems to t|^'# 
common to everyone, - from grade-school children to gradH^j/^^ineCT 
who hask become • addicted to the fascination .of watc^ing:^ a .(ij^iMtne 
respond, quickly and often in surprising ways^^ varii^ -cbpibj^n^^ 



iSemagd for their Moducts. 

Rebecca may^Perefore approach 'our terminal with a ;>wild littllfe^ 
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of touches on its keyboard.) If we set up the rules of the game in 
such a way that Rebecca is constantly challenged, through her gfpwlng 
knowledge of our subject matter, to perform an increasinj^iw^complex 
set«bf steps in order to win the game she is playing aglTiHst the 
machine, she will sit at terminal far into the night studying 
language lessons. (If, however, the chemistry professor gets there 
first with a good game, language study will lose a, 'portion of 
students' days and weeks.) 

The challenge is really nothing new. What, amonq the activities 
you tftecommend to your students, among the "activities you yourself 
carried out to gain fluency in your second or third language, can you 
identify .as the Mngle most effective one? Was it, for you, flash 
cards—a " memory Igame like solitaire? Wa? it quizzing by a 
pariher— and was fthere an element there of what might be called 
mating-display behaviqr? Was it some arcane, cerebral game you played 
inside your head, perhaps" with an imaginary playmate, or some grueling 
psychological duel with a teacher? Was it free conversation in the 
target . language— the best game of all, and the most expensive? .1 am 
suggesting that c^puter drills mav offer at least a partial 
substitite, in inWtidualized program?, for the entertainment value 
present in a good classroom. . \ 

If you were a successful user of the language lab, the 
language-lab drill itsielf was a gime for you. Sadly, it is drudgery 
for many students because the challenges ^ it, sets are too hard or too 
.easy. One of tha^MSt important tasks the language profession must 
'harness computer slB^per form is mediation between the student and the 
language-latv ta||^ On the one» hand, the computer'? ability to accept 
and execute student commands can give the student much more precise 
control over the tape's.. progression. On the othexi, the compute^ can 
use the recorded- tape as part of a four -skill? exercise. Text can be 
displayed on the terminal's screen; written Questions can be , asked; 
written answers to oral questibns can be required. On the basis of 
•the student's performance, the computer can select from the tape those 
items xthe student should review, or ^cbuse the tape to wind past 
materials the student has qlearl^mas;ter£d^. .,For teachers who wish to 
evaluate a student's taped responses,. th6 «)(nputer can assembly very^ 
short tape of selected items to save' tjgte evaluator the troOBlg^ of v 
ideating them. •• ■ 

/ What we need t£) accomplish all this is, first, a terminal with a 
Niontjolled tape recorder. I say "tape recorder" knowing|pthat other 
computer-driven audio devices .exist .' In part I am skeptipal of the 
cost and reliability, at least -at present, of -alternative devices, and 
in part I believe there is a very great advantage in being able to 
hand Rebecca a cassette she can pop into an inexpensive home machine 
if the terminals are- busy when she wahts to, study her language 
lessons. In other words, we should not give -up the most convenient 
feature of the best present-day laboratory for any supposed advance; 
and we may well recoil before the prospect pf creaiting and. keeping 
track of two versions of every audio lesson, one for the coftiputer and 
one for Rto'eeca's home portable. -; 
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Second,, we fieed a— number of editing programs for the computer 
which will all5>/ us, easily and in full knowledge that the materials 
are ephemeral, ta add a writteh component to whatever \ab programs w 
decide to use this yegr and next. Such an editing program ^can enable 
a person with no kpowledge of computer programming to generate drills 
by filling in the blanks furnished, and will- then manipulate the text 
so provided in such a way as to set the student challenges of the 
correct order of difficulty. At the Univeusity"^ of Delaware, we are 
working on editors of this sort, and we have hope that one of several 
computer-con trolled audio devices now available will prove 
sufficiently inexpensive, rapid in/operation, arid reliable to satisfy 
the n^eds of a langua^ge lab*. 

However, audio material of high quality . will, t)y its nature, 
always be hard to produce and hard to alter when circumstances 
chang^e. Moreover, language-laboratory experience suggests that there 
are limits to student tolerance of even the best taped materials. It 
:i|Day. well be that the toxpus of audio material should not be much 
^grejSitttr than what modetQ laboratory exetcises provide — rather less, in 
moSt cgses, than wgs fashionable fifteen years ago. Further growth of 
S^jnachine-assisted component of the curriculum will probably rely-^^on 
possibilities of the interactive terminal aldne. 

Je thing that will hold Rebecca's interest for -a while is the. 
ts of her next tes.t. Why not show her the file of all possible 
JE^^t questions? We might then allow her to write notes oa the 
computer addressed to the language staff; she can write her note at 
any time and it will sit in the computer's memory until someone has 
leisure to answer it in the same fashion. In this way the computer is 
being used to increase the efficiency of the consulting system: the 
course monitor has work all lined up ^hen consulting hours^begin, $ind 
need not schedule an interview* to driver the needed instruction to 
the student. ■ m -f^ 

' ^ It is a mistake, I think, , to hope to -generate an entire 
computerized course by dumping a textbook into the computer. -The 
textbook is cheaper and handier between its own two covers, iri fact, 
neither of the -major components of modern language texts — grammatical 
explanations and whole-sentence' drills — is well suited ^ to the 
computerized formats. Audiolingual drills-were meant to be spokea: 
^oud; and while there may be some merit in the ekercise of writfng 
thair sentences "by hand., there is Surely less in typing them out, and 
none in having "th6 computer ^udgey. the resultant sentence of sixty or 
morei Characters for ' accuracy . Such exercises, even if the computer's 
judging procedures are sophisticated enou^ to distinguish typing 

Sors > and misspellings from other mistakes, create the least 
e-like situation imaginable fOT the student*. And, bf course, they 
will perish when someone changes the • textbook. , 

This fate, indeed, is probably in store for any very extensive set 
of exercises aii^ftj'Ch proceed, poirit by point, to teach an entire 
language. Even if they are ideally suited to the computerized medium, 
and even if t^ey are well^^conceived as an individualized course," such* 
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'exercises run the^isk of obsolescence. (It is my impression, for 
•instance, that ^ost individualized-inst ruction programs shai 
materials with more conventional instruction in progress at the sam 
institution, and evolve, .in a more or less loose fashion,, with tn 
standard curriculum. In cases where the^ two programs ':swap staff , the 
staff is reluctant to maintain familiarity with twtj sets/pf 
instructional material at once. And curriculum committees Sre fipkaeV), 

One way of guarding against obsolescence is to construct /small 
adjunct programs teaching one specific aspect of a language, and 
compatible with any text. A?-.an' example,]- 1 might mention my own 
lesson, Touch^ , programmed by u^n E. Williams on the University of 
Delaware's PLATO^ system, ah^ so called because the student touches 
the face of the computer screen in order ^to assemble, ' from a random 
vertical list of words," a Sentence in the target language. The gaming 
aspect, besides the visual-^ novelty of the approach, lies in the 
machine's reaction to an error: the screen goes blank instantly and 
the whole sentence reappears in a new random order. The lesson makes 
no claim* to teach all of any thing ^ but it illustrates rather well the 
principle that gaming strategy, subject matt^^ apd medium of 
presentation can be fitted, together to. [nake a coherent whole; and It 
does drill word-order pix)blems in / Trench, -^and the grammatical 
distinctions which manifest themselves . in word order, in a ^thorough 
and enjoyable, way.* If .the vocabulary used- Is not that' of .the 
student's text, the student can complete the? sentence by guessing at 
the parts of speech; he gets t^ EnglisTut^nslation as a reward for 
completing the sentence correctly antf^^y or Inay not- learn -new 
vocabulary items in that .way. Comput^. cah^ indpx and locate such 
things handily ;. louche is less lik^ to get 'lo§t > than a similar 
• mini-unit on film or tape Dr in a panfpnlet.. * r 

: r 

Another, more /ar-reaching solution* to the problem of obsolescence 
is fo program into the computer the entire morphology .arid: syntax of 
the natural language itself: starting 'with,^ the inflectional forms and 
the lules for their choice and foimation, .arid ^oing as far as possible 
toward generation of whole sentences, toward the \vast unexplored 
territory of combiRatory semantics. Ultimately, 'in other words, the 
computer yrfiu^ able to produce inflected forms from their comppnent 
parts, pd dr^nose errors in tho5^ -forms when the student produces 
.them; and it sh0(SB.d accept "I'm watering my garden" or "I'm watering 
my wind^'' but question "I'm watering^ my rooffimate." The task isr an 
urienaing^one, but e.ven the first steps prpduce woi;kable results. Two 
projects ' that have progressed .considerably' beyond t.hq first steps are 
those bf .Henry W. Decker at Che University of California at Riverside 
^and of Gerald R. Culley m.the University of Delaware./ 

A. computer which "knows" th^' elements of a language in this way 
can construct a very la'rge number of forms from a re^atl^ly ' smalj. 
stock of stpred items. The routine^ which assemble theveJ^feffients can, 
at least -Itp 'theory , accommodate any order of . presenlSf^bn and . any 
specific se^' of vocabulary: /they can be expanded and^.a^ufeted to/new 
textbooks without a ^major Overhaul. Certainly, ^thep^n.j^ine-tu^^ 
their challenges exactly yo the .individual student^, 

, . , ■ ^ ' 
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.They/ can be usedN as , parte of other. prt)grams: ' for instance, a Aest 
bank could be designed to include a set of basic sentences plus all 

^thife ^inflectional variations on each one, anfi would immediately become . 

^muQh smallet (from the computer's point^of view) and muchUarger (from 

'the userlsf). When the computer "knows" this much about "the language, 
w^e taay even begin trustirvg it' to administer testa 'of the sort ' language 
teacTO^d are comfortable with — ^^tests in Yuimats 'mgre humanistically 
oriented ^than multiplsi-choice or true-i,fa|se'. • 

* ' ' - ■ 

Qiveh the existence of such programs, written in a computer 

■language ,our own institution's machines can .handle, we can apply 
ourgelves^ happily for a, very JLting wh^le', devising "^evei; *tnore ingenious 
and ever more satisfactory ways' of delivering parts, of the. stor'ed 
infofmation^ to students and challenging^ .the S'tudents to' Tespond in 
ever rtore creative ways.^. One measure of our ; success, . I trust, will • 
always be the fjequency of comments' like the one I heard about*my own 
material recently: - "I drbpped by the computing center last pightii and 
played*; Jouch^ for a while." n - J . - 



" No.tes . " 

^PLATO ds a registered trademark of .the, Control* Data Corporation/ 

^Henry W. Decker and Thomas Rice,' "Gener.ative ,CAI' for Foreigfi, 
■ Languages," Proceedings . of the ^ National Educational Computing 
Conference, 4Jhi-ver SI ty of lovS^, 1979.^ pp. 326-32a; Gerald R. Culley, 
"When PLATO Knows Latin: Advantages of Having the Computer. Inflfect 
the Forms," Proceedings of the 1980 C6n\^ention of *^:he, Association for 
the Development of ^ ComputeA^gased Instructional Systems , Washington, 
D.C., 1980, pp. 237-240. ^ . 
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. COOPERATIVE GROUPING IN FRENCH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 

Michael D. Gates 
University cJf Northern Iowa 

Introduction 

. FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDEn/s AT THE University of Northern Iowa, are 
involved, from 'their* vfejfy first course, in oral practice in peer 
groLps.-L» In the first/ semester course, called "Elementary One," 'an 
approach is utilized i/i which^ in .addition to regular ci^ass meetings, 

^ Qu^-of -class groups, duided, by advanced undergraduates, ^firovide extta 
opportunities for stujzjents to drill tl^ material presentee in class in 
quest ion-answer expainsion-type exercises. -2 jhe second and third 
semester courses An French are caj^lea "Elementary Two" and 
"Intermeaiate. In/ these courses groups are- not ^heduleo outside of 
class, but are still used in clas^ to provide . fluency' training. The- 
text French* Conversational Practice^ is usea. for. much of the 
in-class grou^ woytk., The present author also makes extensive use of 
one-onK)np microconversations^ and ad-lib ^ conversaitions.^ These 

"conversations are based on open-ended statement:? derived from material 
previously studied. These techniques form the ^asis for the oral 
tests administered individually by. the teao^er. - They have bee 
called, for 'want of^\ better name, "Comment ne pas mourir de faim 6n 
France," and function ^ follows: a. student draws a card on which has 

'^been. written one of the previously practiced bpen-endeo statements. 
The . goal is to see how long the student c^n "survive"* by keeping* "the 
conversation going With the .teacher. A Qx^e 6f "very good," "good," 
or, 'TO grade H is\assigned basejd primarilyfon fluency... The grade of 

^•very good" i,s reqbired on at least one of^the three oral tests .during 

^a semester if a studejit is to be eligible .for an A. ^ " 

The three 5-semd^ter-hour courses—Elententary One,' Elementary Two, 
Intermediate— are normally prerequisites to' fourth-semester courses in 
conversation and' composition. "The fourth-semester courses are, in 
turn, prerequisites ;to a' fifth-semester course called Advanced 
Conversation. ' ■ 



.Current practice; conversatidn \ ^: ; 

Currently the author is ^teaching both fourth- and fifth-semestW 
levels of conversatipn and is utilizing^ooperative grouping. The 
decision to utilize this approach stems, poth from the gene]fal success 
we have had with grouping in our lower-division* courses, and -^tom a 
recent description of .cooperative aearning* groups; , In that 
descriptitin, it is claimed that "cooperative ' learning expejp^ences*are / 
more powerful in promoting, achievement and -positive attrtftiaes toward 



the subject area (as well as towaitl the teacher^' other student^,' and 
oneseJ.f) than axe competitive^ and indiviaualistic learning 
expediences. ''6 Ir/ employing this approach, the , author aecided to 
ibasfe 50^ of stucent grades on group work, which consists of 
transcribing recorded interviews' alb dictations, presenting skits, and 
a group project; . ^ . 

"pfanscribing interviews , ' During the first , half of, the 
foutfh-semester course, taped interview§^prepared by previous 'students 
irv a course in 0;ral Trapttation^ are utilizea. Groups meet in our 
Auaio-listening Center ana are given from three to four mfnujt^s of a 
recorded, interview to tran^ribe. Working separately, group members 
write down what they hear. ^ They ^hen compare copies and prepare jk 
final draft of the transcription; each* group member signs it. T/e 
trar^scription is turned in in class. It Is .graded, and, a^j with other 
group prpjects, . the same gratle is arssigned to each member of the 
group. Groups are generally comprised of two people who have a common 
free peiiqp to use for cooperative assignments. , Occasionally 
thi^e-person groups are all«iw^d to facilitate schedules. 

Presenting skits . In aadition to . transepbing interviews and 
dictations, each group is responsible for" preparing and presenting 
periodic 5-minute sRits ba^ed .on ,the tapes and/or the material 
utilized in class. A /i^roup 'grade^ is^givejj) for both fluency and 
accuracy. Very oft§n, in addition, ad-lib *skits are assigned in class 
to group members to briefly try out and then present to the class. No 
attempt is made to give a formal grade for these extemporaneous 
conversations. Rather, they are used to strengthen supfiibrtive^ 
relationsHips a:'.:^n^ group members and to build fluency. ^ 

Group projects Each -group is > responsible for interviewing a 
native or near-native speaker of French. Questions are prepared,* a 
• French speaker is cohtacted^anc a 10-minut^ interview is recorded. . A 
portion of each tape is seldtted by %he teacher and assigned to groups 
to transcribe during the lag| half of T:he semester. 

Stuflenty reactions " / ' ' ^ 

A questionnaire administered midway through the current serqester^ 
inaicates that most' of the stuaents aie happy with the cooperative 
, groups. The results are shown In Tabl^ I. Further evidence of 
" student satisfaction can be seen in the folrawing statements: 

,1 xeally erijoy the group e|:ercises. I feel it encourages, me 

to communicate more openly in French. Group settings also, 

help establish rapport among students ano we feel more at» 
ease with our French. ' , 

* Group work tends to lessen tension ahd^nxiety. 1 feel at > 

ease here now and J feel I am getting t» know people in the 
^ class a lot better. " 
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Introd uction', 

■ 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS AT THE .University of Northern loW are' - 

involved, from their very first ^course, ir\ '^oral pr^tice in peer. 

groips.l In the first semester course, called »• Elementary One," an 

approach is^ utilized in which, in addition to regular class^ meetings/: v 

out -of -class groups, guided by advanced unaergrgiciuates, provide ^xtra\^ 

opportunities for students 4:o drill the, material presented in class in ^ 

question-answer expansion-type exercises. 2 The second ana third 

semester ctJurses in - French are called "Elementary Two" - and ' 

"Intermediate." In these courses groups are- not scheduled outside of 

class, but are still .used in class to provide fluency training. The 

text French^ Conversational Practice^ is used for much! of the 

in-class group work. Tt^e present author alsb makes extensive. \se of^ 

oae-on-one microconversations^ and. ad-lib conversations. 5 >rhese ^ 

conversations are based on open-ended statements derived from material 

previously^ studied. Tlipse techniques form the basis for the oral 

tests administered individually by the teacher. they have be'en 

called, for want of ^a better name, "Coroment ne pas mourir de fdim ;en 

France," aind function as follows: a student draws a card on which has 

been written one of the previously' practiced open-ended sjtatementls. ' 

The goal is to see how long the student can "survive"^ by keeping the * 

conversation going with the teacher. A grade of "very good," "good," 

or^"no grade" is assigned based primarily on^'fluenqy. The grade of • 

"very goMi" is required on at least" one of the three oral tests during 

a semesteFif a student is to be eligible for an A. 
^ . 

Th^ three S-semester^hour courses—Elementary One, Elementary ' Two, 
Intermediate—are normally pr^recjuisites to fourth -semester courses in 
coriversation and composition. * The * fourth-semester courses are^ in 
turn,- prerequisites to a fifth-semester course called/ Advanced 
Conversation. - . 

Current' practice; coWersation - _ \ , 

Cur&nUy the author is teaching both fourth- and fifth-semester, 
levels of •'conversatidn and is rutilizing cooperative*" grouping! The ' 
decision to utilize - this approaqh stents both - from the general success 
we have had with grouping^ in dUr iqwer-division cdurses, and fpDm ^a 
recent, description of cooperative learning groups. In that 
description,^ it is claimed that "cooperative' learning experiencejs are 
more powerful in promoting achievement and t^ositive attitudes toward 



the subject area (as wall .as toward the teaoher, other students, and 
oneself) than are competitive and individualistic learning 
experiences. "6 In employing th|s approach, the author decided ^to 
.base 50%- of stucent grades on group work, which consists ,Df 
transcribing recorded interviews and dictations',- presenting skits, and^. 
a group project, v * • 

Transcribing interviews . During the 'first half of the 
fourth-semesVer course, taped interviews prepared by previous students 
in a course in Oral Translation^ are utilizec. Groups meet in our 
Audio "listening Center ana are given from three to four mingtes' of a 
recorcfbd interview to transcribe. Workinb separately ^ group members 
write down vfhat they hfear. They then- compare copies and prepare a 
final draft of - the transcription; each group member signs it. .The 
transcription is tutned in in qlass. It' is graded, and, as with other 
group projects, the same grade is assigned to each member Vjf the 
group. Groups are generally ccynprisea of two people who have a common 
free period to dse- for cooperative assigViments. Occasionall 
inree-person groups are allowed to facilitate schedules. 
• ' ^ . 

Presenting skits . Ih addition to transcribing interviews' and 
dictations, each group is.\ responsible for preparing and presenting 
periodic '5-minute skits based on the ' tapes and/or the material 
utilized in class.' A grdup grade is given for both fluency and 
acturacy. Very often, in addition, ad-^lib skits are assigned in class 
to group members to briefly try out and then present' to the class'. No 
attempt is made to give a formal grade for tjiese extemporaneous 
conversations. Rather, they are used to -strengthen supportive ^ 
relationships arfiong group members and to build fluency. 

^ Group projects . Each .group is responsible -for interviewing a 
native or near-native speaker of French. Questions are prepared, a 
French speaker is. contacted ano & 10-minute interview is recorded. A 
portion of each tape is selected by the tee^her and. assigned to groups 
to transcribe during the last half -of tbe seWster. ^ , 



uQQnt reactions - ./ 

( XA qbestiofinaire administered midway through the current semester 
\irlaicate9 that most* of the stuaents are happy with the cooperative 
grgups/' The results ai'e shown in Table I. Further evidence of 
stu^int satisfaction can be sp€LD in the following' statements: 

I really' enjoy ^ the group exercises. I feel it encourages me 
to . commum/cate* more openly in French. Group settings also 
help esfe^lish rapport among students ano we feel more at 
ease with our French. * ^ ^ 

Group work tends to lessen tension and anxiety. . I feel at 
ease here now and I feel I ^m getting, to know people in the 
• <<^ass a Uo^ better. ^ ' ' . ' 
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c^/s^ - Table I: The\^ Questionnaire 



1. I strongly agree 

2. 1 agree 

3. , I disagree 

4. I strqngly Disagree 
- 5. No opinion 



N 5 .15 0 0 0 1. The group dictations and skit 
X 25 75'* 0 0 0 . ^ preparations" afre worthwhile. 

16 1 0 0 2.. Tl-ie group's are helpful in "promoting 
X .as '80 5 0 0 achievement. 

0 

N ^ 12 0, 11 3. The groups are helpful in promoting a 
X 30 60 0 5 ' 5 positive attitude towara ^rench. 

^ ** / 

N 7 9 3 0 1 4. The groups are helpful in fostering' 
X 35 45 15 0 5 / supportive and caring relationships.; 

' M ■ ^. • 

N 0 10 & 1 0-W 5. 5QK of the final grade is afebut^the right 
0 50 45 5 0 percentage for' group work-. 

N 8 12 0 .0 0 I 'b. I learn from sharing with 'another, ' 

%~^k{y 60 0 0 0 , «' student, 

N 0 1 9 6 2 7. -I think I would like French better if , 

X 0 5 45- 40 10 I were not in a group. , ^ v , 

N 0( 0 13 5 2 8. I would learn more if I wlere not in a 

% 0\'8 65 25 'iO * groi*). > . . 
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The groLps make one- incorporate many aspects pf knowledge, 
not just the language you have* to think and cooperate. \ 

I like skits ^if Ve have a lot of time to^prepare for them 
and 'the dictations are helpirSg me 'hear' better. I've found 
if I'm not. in a group I don't do things I 'fn -supposed to,' ' 

V 

As the questj-annaire results indicate, about half ^ of the/ twenty . 
respondents felt thaft 5C% of the final grade was too high a Jj^centage i 
to base on group w6rk. Two people .expressed concern t^hat the groups 
might benefit the poorer students at the expense hf y^e better. For 
example: ' ^ / | 

. These groups gre worthwhile -^pnd ^I enjoy wording with my 
partner, however, ttiaf could possibly pull \ higher level r 
students dowrv if the person they are working with' is not 

^responsible orvis having problems. ^ , 



r 



Future plans: composition 



Next semester the author will be teaching ythe fourth-semester 
course in^Freoqfi compoSifiorv ahd wifll utilize cooperative groups. The 
decision to employ ^oop^ative groups '^rather tr»an a form of * 
individualization that .*has *been described elsewhere^ is due to the 
^xc^sive cast experienced in the individualized approach, to the 
problems students had pacitig theiTiselves when' working' alone, and to the 
lack of proof — tTrat ^st/idents were ' learrning as much through .the ^ 
inaividualized program k as^ they v^puld ^ have- in a trabitional 
teacher-dominatea n^ompo'siOton class. 

. / ■ ) . - / \- - ^ . .,. . , --^ 

. The basic -inethodplogy- to- be used' will be as follows: each week an 
in-class composition will 'be assigned: This composition'' w^ll be 
written by ' a team of 2 or 3 students. (-As in the case of tl^ 
conversation groups, the'same grade wilJi' t)e assigned to all members of 
the group, and groups will be changed *abh month.) GrOiJp compo^si'tions ' 
will be, based -on material pr^sefitedTin class, which, w^l be^eitner 1) 
.short stories, articles, ' anecdotes, poems or songs.^ presented in 
written and/or oral fo^rm, or 3*) transparencies of. Frenct/ cartoons, 
cultural comparisons, etc., assigned initially in class as/ofal ad-lib 
exercises and then ; oji^scussed -as. a full-clasy^ activity Joefore the 
ycompoiition^ phase begins. "6nca the initial presentation! has set ^ / \^ 
for * the composition and highlighted , potential\v useful 
structures and -expression^, groups will have 30 minutes ' to\ vjiprk on 
"^ir composit^ns'. They will §pend 5 minuteS brainstorming,^ i.e., 

/calling the story ' ar^ suggesting ideas for possible inclusion, in the ^ 
jfbfnposition. They will then jot down a short, outline of the main 
'^points of their theme t)efore they start the composition. The actua^ 
f'time^speht writing will be approximately 15 minutes. A * final . 5 ^ 
jiiinuteS| will oe^assigneo fox proofreading ana recopying. As in the ^ • 
Ve of ther oi:al quizzes previously mentioned^ grades on the 
Dosition will be given both fl>r accuracy ana fluency. ■ ^ ^ 
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In this, three-meeting-per-week course, cooperative group 
'compositions will beppMcitten on FricJay. They will be corrected by the 
teacher employing a Hit of symbols as shown in Figure -1. On Monday, 
groups will spend 20 minutes actively correcting and rewriting their 
compositions. Both copies will ijte handed in for final correction and 
a group grade wjLll be assigned. ' - \ 

NCgnclusion ^ ^ ^ m ^ 

^^^^yt^ decision to . continue to. incorporate cooperative grouping in • " 
conversation ana composition courses derives both from th^ belief that ^ 
wbrking with a partner results in increased attention to granjmatic£|l 
and lexical detail and from the firm conviction that sharing in a ^ 
mutually responsible situation is the most natural anci potent ialdy 
uscjj^l setting for foreign language learning. -^^^ 



/ 
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Figure 1. Syn^^ls for agtive correction of compositions^ 



A word is missTrigr \ ' y 

{ )_ Omit the item in parentheses. 

A ^Acg^nt: eithe^issing^ the wrang accent, or shouldnVt b# 

Ang Anglicism ( *obvieux for Syidgnt)/ 

Aux Auxiliary (cohfusion betweejp avpir and ^gtre ) . 

0-^ Dictionary error or fal$e cognate*^ ( temps for, heure , chevgux 
for poils) ^ 

^ 

Inf Infinitive-: if infinitive, change, tt) another verb form, or 
vice versa. ' ^ 

M ^ Mode: if subjunctive, change to indicative, or vSte versa. 

It . Noun agreement: ^gpnder and number agreement with 
- . acjectives, demonstratives, possessives, pa/st participles,' 

pronouns, etc. \ 

Obj Object error: ^confusion in direct -^^jBct or ^inairect 
object ( *Je t^l^Bhone Marie for je t^lgphonl^a Marie ). 

P Preposition: ^t^r wrong or missing. 

PC/ Imp Pass^ Composa/Imparf ait ^-dpnfusion ^ 



Sag "Subject-v^rfe) agreement 




ther than PC'^I 

7 




WO 



Jjjiord ordeY ( *jSaime New York beaucoup for j'aime j^beaucoup 

New > York ). ^ 

X 'Any bas^^togrammaticarl error not covered above* but which 
^ • ^tudents sVould know. 

> f » • 




* 
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11 See Renate A. Schulz, "Survey of Successful iJnoergraduate 
Foreign-Language Programs in U.S. Institutions , o\ Higher 
Eaucation. " Final Narrative Report prepared^ for the >jNational 
Endowment for the Humanities , Grant No. EH-27125^77^67 >Mafch 
1978), pp. 57-58. ' . 

iael^-0. Dates, "A Syntactic Classification bf Vrench .VerDs 
Jasis for Monostructural Presentation at the Beginning 
-travel," Current Issues in teaching French (Center foi Curriculum 
Development, 1972), p. 85., * 

3. Gerald E. Logan and Michfele Leroux, French Conversational Practice 
(Newbury House, 1975). ' ^ 

-4. See "Les Microconversations, " Le Frangais cans le Monde , n. 78 
(January -February 1971), pp. 29-34. 

5. >^Sflpe Michael D. Dates.,' '•"Comment ne pas mourir de faim en 

France," Dral Communication Testing; A Handbook for the Foreign 
>^ ^ 'Language Teachex (National Textbook. 1977). p. 66. 

6. Barbara Qunderson land David Johnson., "Building Positive Attitudes 
by; Us^ng' QDoperative Learning Groups," Foreign Language Annals . 
V. 13, n.^1 (February 198D)J>p. 39. Y 

7. See D. C. Hawley ^f^L^^^^el D. Dates., "Dral Transla^^n: An Did 
Horse for, the New f^pitier" New Frontiers in Forelfia LangOaqe 
Education , ed. Maurice W. Conner (National Textbopk,. 1980), 
pp. 67-76. " . ^ 

8. See Michael D.^ Dates.,- "Individualizing Instruction in French 
Composition,". Foreign LaAjuage Annals , v. 7, n. ^ (May 1974), 

9. . Most of these symbols were suggested by Dr. Ted Higgs of NeW York 
j UnitVersity. 
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A HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM IN INDIVIDUALIZED' FJUSSi AN 

Constance Pt. ^Ulanoff • > 
Columbus Alternative High School 
Columbus, Ohio 



COUUMBU? ALTERNATIVE HIGH SCHOX (CAHS) accommodates students coming 
from many different schools in the Columbus system. The language 
'instruction the students have received prior to attending PAHS is as 
diverse as the schools they have attenderT' The Individualized 
Language Program in Russian, German and French was implemented in 
September, 1980, to help us 'deal with the ^even levels of proficiengy . 
of the students. The' complete Ohio Stdte University Tndividuall^d 
Language Program has beert adopted,' indludi^g texts', tapes, worV 
packfeti, options, and tests. 

. The teaching method I use in.kuSs^ is modified from the strictly 
individualized method. I have made 3 specific modifications: 

, i ^ - * ■ 

1. V Teacher-assisted every period. For about 15 minutes I keep 

the* class together, working on oral drills or communicative 
exercises, e.g., acting out dialogs written by students or 
presenting short puppet shows. For tr\e remaining 30 minutes 
students work in groups or individualr^, depending on their 
owri place of study in the' material During that ' time /I 
* ^ assist each group for a perioT^fff ' time ranging', from' 5 to'lO . 
, minutes depending- on the number of groups or students .working 
individually in the class; this nLimber varies from class to 
class. , / 

2. Jeacher^assisted whenever the student himself asks for 
assistance. With these students I spen;! one period in .five 

^or- six ^communicating orally for a whole period, tjased on the*', 
material ' the ^stiJdents hav% been covering^ Ottierwise, the 
students workmen \X>^\x own. This method comes closest-. t,o the 
completely individualized method. 

3. Lock-step learning. ^ Here^ H use all of the individualized 
material but explain and practicfe each grammatical ooint and 
walk the students througti all/ the dptions. . , 

About hill fx^f. the student s fo ltow -the fif^t method, with the other 
half about evenl^jr-^livided betReeTT those following the secomd track and. * 
those following the third tracJc. 'I have found that' no matter cwhibh* 
method the student ite -Ijsing, he has to be given deadlines and will 
ptpfit fromt' constant sbpervision of his progress. . ' • 
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So far this program has worked very well. .Ao/important feature of 
the program is that it lets the student stop at any given point of 
difficulty and seek out extra help. At the same time, other students 
are 'not being- held back, but rather can move ahead.: The' students 
regeive. much individual attention, bjjt the teacher has to devote 
practically every spare moment ^oJ^e program'. Nevertheless, up to 
this point student success at all levels is quite encouraging. 
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.TECHNOLOGY AND INDIVIDUALIZED TEACHING 

0. M. Paramskas 

University af Guelph * 



■ ' . ' 

THOUGH THE LANGUAGE LAB BEGAN as . the magic solutlt)n. to large scale 
s^ond language teaching, it has become the monster that sleeps in the 
dungeon: 'Don't disturb it and try to forget it exists. Its original 
programming, based on pattern drills, has been* largely discredited by 
several new schools of thought regarding second language learning. 
Complete methodologies built around use of the ].anguage lab have come 
and gone. The 20th'' century" has seen, howe\^er, many- things bloom', 
fade, and disappear, only to spring 'up a few ^ years, later bathed in the 
glow of nostalgia or reactivated as a result off new insights. Fterhaps 
^now is the hour of the language lab: a language lab transformed, 
adapted to .human needs and individual requirements, recognizing the 
teacher as master over technology and the student as an individual. 
In this paper I s"hall try to present a few ideas for waking, up your 
^ language lab and modifying it to fit your needs. ' * 

The notion of drill in language le^arning has of course quite a 
long history. Drills occur in ancient Egyptian writings and in Gteek 
and^Roman schoolbooks, usually in the form of: "On this side is the 
mistake, on that side is the correct version. Now repeat after me and 
memorize for all yoy're worth'." It is. hard to. dispute the usefulness 
of a ce:ftain amount of pattern drilling: language has automatic 
structjijres which, must be acquired, by the learner to the point of 
automatic retrieval. While many syntactic and all semantic items need 
conscious retrieval from memory stores, some features,^ such as verb 
conjugations, should spring immediately to the tongue. ^ To be sure, 
drills are boring in their , repetition and frustrating in that no 
immediate reward isVgiven. The student does not feel that he has 
learned to speak meaningfully. (How often in real life do we 
encounter a person saying: "I go, you go, we go, they go, he goes, 
she goes, it goea^'") |)^Like a visit to the dentist, however, the 
pattern drill is. painful but necessary. Can we improve on the 
experience? 

If lab content cannot be much altered, perhaps the circumstances 
can! Student motivation, for example, has been identified as one of 
the key factors of successful second language learning. Motivation 
can be^ either stifled or encouraged by cettain conditions.. Many 
believe that 'the more regimented, sterile and automatic the setting, ,/ 
pace and materials of an activity, -the less motivated the students/ 
will be to take part in it. . - 
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. The.lalhguage lab has a classic, stereotyped form: .-a large, squarJ 
. room, usually windowless, painted in the bland neutral colors belovfid 
of ^acacJefnlc interior decorators, filled with a series of identical 
square little boxes: -The student has ,a^ choice of JLeoPing at a blank 
wall or feasting his eye 5' on the , instructor-monitor sitting ifnraobile, 
^ forbiddiri^ "anO probably uncon^ortable behind his Wlzard-of-Oz 
console. For th^ student, human contapt consists of occasionally 
meeting the. stern glance vof the instructor and, if lucky;, hearing a 
crisp voice, in his ear — nine timei out of ten pointing out y^ another 
- m/stake. the tape program, unrolls majestically .in t^he' student's 
\^arphones, giving instruc/cions which cannot be repeated in case of 
j^ven innocent inattentioi^i, producing flowing sounds interruptedV by 
J/ pauses appropriate to a stfroa^rdized notion -of response time. ;Jhe 
^ be tter st udent^ ^responding quicklyv, > is left to meditate or sleep 
cJu^ing the remaining silence. The poorer student , by "^contrast , barely 
begins to -stutter his response when . the god-like voices on the t^pe 
override his quaver: the shock- prevents him from hearing the complete 
answer, _ and there is no^ questiooi of his comparing the two answers. 
Then it is time for the next question. (There must exist somewhe^re an 
, "average studeht" whfe finds ^the- tapes completely suited to his 
personality . and pace, but frankly, I''ve never met o/ie.) The 
instructor-monitor, boihg his bfest to give some -personal help ip a 
.^teclass'.of 25' or 30," i3 hard pressed to check ^the responses of even a 
^third of the students. By the end of the period he is left frazzled, 
frustrated, and swearing against the powers that invented the blasted 
machines, especially if two or three of them have ^ broken * down in the 
middle bf^ the program. Under these conoitions it may be. difficult for 
t^je instructor to remember just why language teaching as a career 
attracted and .stimulatec him way back when, and indeed this may 
explain why at some colleges a frequent response is to turn language 
lab 'duty over to graduate students and native speaker assistants. 
These people, generally untrained in* teaching^ methods, now begih 
making " their first attempts at helping and coryectiny. The results, 
from the students' point, of view, are often ghastly. 

This classic use of the language lab is not ngw. It is 'the child 
• of scientific optimism, of a faith in the machine born in the 15th 
century. (An- illustration from 1900^ ' one of a^^series called 
Anticipations , depicts th^ world of the year 2000 in glowing terms and 
a language lab in a form that is extremely familiar.^ It is startling 
--^how little things have changed.) One could put a certain amount of 
blame on B.Fi Skinner and behaviorism, which reinforced the'' drill 
approach to language learning.- Behaviorism, however, is long out of 
^fashion; the boxy language. lab is, still with us. 

."^ 

An adapted language lab, variously . called library lab, study lab, 
.or fee lab, has slowly - evolvfed. Its relationship to the classic 
language lab is that of a library to a supervised readi^ng hour. It 
functions along much the same lines as a library. It occupies a space 
(preferably not the basic square, but seVeral 'connecting rooms) which 
holds varied materials: tapes, records, slides, videotapes,^ or 
microcomputer diskettes. It also holds' the necessary hardware : tape 
recorders, record players, slide viewers, video-cassette machines, 



» microcomputersT^ A technician hands out materials,- helps to* explain 
the .workings of the machines, fixes minor technical problems^ and 
sends major repairs to appropriate shops. Thg lab is open according 
to the budget of the institution: ..library hours are Ideal,- indftading 
evenings an€) weekends. (Ifi our case, we ar^ open five days and three 
fevenings a week.) ^The- decor is also important. Walls can be livened 
iip^witlj posters, '^cartoons, and multilingual graffiti (of a high-brow 
nature, of. course). Lounge ■ chairs , vmaga^ines and newspapers for 
breaks 'are psychologically useful. Additional, optional machinery 
gives the student great control over his master ials: he may copy tapes 
for study at home, which presumably provides an even more soothing 
set^ingL- As a result of *these changes, the student .is freed ^rom 
several constraints: he "may choose his time of study , his "pace of 

.study, the timing of his breaks, and even, as we shall 'see, certain 
materials V The teacher, fveec^ from behind ^ the consoj^p, ha's anothe^ 
hoi^ -at }fiis disposal; , ^ ' J • ' 

Many \ tBadjxxDnal libraries • have^ w^ll -developed ^ audiovisual 
sections in which users may listen to Shakespeare, Bach, bt lectures'^ ^ 
more , and mOre often, ih^ fact, users ' can als% view 'presentations on 
videotap.fe. . Thi^/ls-;a "passive" library system, and j<nowleri[ge acquired 
^^a such ♦circumstances as a part' of class work 'can \b^ test-ed by 
writing exams or terrrr papers. The st;wdy lab, ^in addition to being a. 
rich passive system,, also has the capability of being ari active 
system: ' thi5 is our (Jt^^tation at the Uniyersity of^Guelph. 

Th^ Guel'ph ^rtiethod "is. used in ^ French language classes' in ^ the 
second, third and* fourth years of * study . (Classes ax lower levels/are 
simply too largip "to permit*. its unmodified use.) The philosophy behind 
t)r^ fcJ tethO(f7^an be summed up .in two wo"tds:* individualized /learning, 
xn^BBfch machines in / the , study lab can . facilitate • a one-to-one 
ihtjI^lBtidn between instructor and student. ^ ^ 

Each 'of our dburses has a list of materials graded according to 
levels, mostly tapes' and' videotapes. Courses are team taught and the 
instructors agree on co/iimoa tapes for eath' course, presently ranging 
in number from 30 to 7G. Tapes* are added constantly yia purchase., 
froTn the radio, and f;:om teacher-authored rrfaterials. Older materials 
are evaluated, updated or eliminated. The subject matter of ther^ tapes 
used^ ranges widely: from art to science, history to fiction, how ,to 
cook' to how to swear, and much more'. Reference tapes in phonetics and 
syKitax are also available; students with particular probldfms in those- 
areas are encouraged to practice in the study lab. 

- ^ * «* ' 

Once every three weeks, a student consults;';.the cataliog and chooses 
a tape 'which sounds interesting to him. He I'istens to tbat^tape as 
often as he wishes-'-at home if he wishes — taking '^notes if necessary. 
He then records on his own blank cassette a 5-minute resum^ of '/the 
tape he has been working with, foldowed by a free-form commentary of 
3-5 -minutes. On or before the due date for the assignment, he puts 
his cassette into .the storage drawer marked for that course in the 
study lab. The instructor picks up all the student cassettes on the 
due datf^, and listerte to them on his portable cassette machine, on 
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loan from The lab. This machine .has two tracks. *The instructd5r:^ts 
his machine on the LL track, puts on his earphones, and as th? sJti|peot 
speaks, he corrects pronunciation," grammar and vocabulary.. *,At th^ end 
of the resume,! he adds persdnal comments, dealing with idea^ 
organization aqd suggestions for specific error -imp rdvem^is. A 'grade 
is 'given. . ' ' . 



'The instru9£t>r returns the corrected cassettes to the appropriate 
draweriih the study lab by a set dafe, usually a week after' pipking 
them 'up. The ' student picks up his corrected cassette^ and listens to 
the ^hole thi^, hearing his voifce an^ the instructor's corrections 
simultaneously. • In,^ this ;way, correction is. ^immedia^te, 'tailoted 
' comolstely to the/ind^vidual, and it rewards the student by tpjoviding 
, personalized comments.v , (It is strongly recommended as' 'a 'matter of 
psychological tactics ?riat the instructor ^find . at -Ipasf one positi^^e 
comment to make after five minutes of mistake correciXon. ) / ' 

At Guelph,^tjpper level oral J^nguag^ *cl3sse% *are limited to 10-13 
students per groyp and consist of 1 hour conversatido class plus lab 
assignments; an i[:»structcf often teaches more 'than one oral group per 

• semester in addition "to literature .arad written grammar courses. The 
average ^-correction time per tape- for an instructor ^wlth^ some 
experience- is 10-15 minutes, ^ or tfiree hours per assignment. 

'Obviously, then, -^nstructop. time carf moupt up; and , even, with the 
greatest enthusiasln, sitting at a machine with earphones .on is not tha 
most entrancing occupationj we began by requiring ohb tape assignment 
per week, 'and very quickly changed to one tape every other week.-^^Now; 
due to ''^increa^^d teaching- loads, we ^e down to one; 'ta^e every third 
week. . V. ^ - . , z - ' 

* student reaction to ' this method, gauged- from -written evaluatio^ns,'' 
'Atlas' been, §xtremfely positive; students, particularly like "the^ 
individualize^d immediate correction. ' Second in .importance is the 
freedom'. of choice, place, arSb time that ^the method, offers. Negative;. 
' reaptions^ hav6 included "Tapes are^'^bdring" '* (presumably such a, studefir^ 
. does ^ot' bother to search for an int-eresting tap6^ . but rather just 
pickjf the first one),^ "1 hate all machines," and "My ears hurt." 

Initructor reaction \is mixed; Everyohe appreciates the positive 
effect of the method on* students, but the instructor ef^:^rt involved 
is sometimes seen,a$ excessive.- Furtjieimoxe, simultane^'s correction 
is not an innate talent of all instructors. Anyone who has attempted 
simultaneous translation knows that there is a' kpack to listening 
while speaking at the same time wMph some people find impossible to 
master. The effectiveness of^' corrections may .therefore vary from 
teacher to teacher, along with their enthusiasm. Teachers' negative 
conpipentp have included: "Students are boring,^' "I hate machine:S/'^ and 
"My e.ars hurt." , ^ ' \ r 

We h^ve developed & version of this methoo adapted for ' tMji^rger 
classes at lower ^levels: we call it a "comprehension 'exercis&^ It 
is not particularly original, except^ perhaps in two aspects: our use 
of tapes' of ,. "noiTDSl" speech (as opposed to the careful speech of 



p;rofessianals) ; and the spoken, free' resume prepared by the students 
(.as op^sed to their respon(3ing to set - questions or pi'eparing written 
responds)- Logistical considerations require; unfortunately, that 
t^ conoprehension exercise, take place in the classic language lab 
setting^ At firoef HSurs, 9 hours per course, a tape C5^7- minutes 
long) ds recorded onto individual cassettes. .Students are ^ee to', 
listen to 4:he- tape ^t their own' pace, r and may replay it during the 
period as often as "they wish. A vocab^l^ry list of difficult words is 
visible via an g overhead^ projector throughout the 'listening ^Deriod. 
After^ students have been listenii^ for about a half hour there is a 
five--ji(inute discussion of comprehension difficulties. Five minutes 
before the end of the period, the students remave the class cassette, 
insert their own biank cassette anb . record a 3-5 minute resum£ in 
their own words. No notes are allowed, and th? projected vocabulary 
list is remdved during this time.-A ^ v ' * 

. The instructor gathers the student cassettes and listens, to them 
at his own convenience. Correction, of main points only, is done in 
writing. Co'rrections and a gi:ade are^ ret<jrned to the student with his" 
own cassette at ttie beginning of the next lab, period. The studei^- 
then listens to- his own recording and qpmpares the written co'rrections 
before beginning the next tape. Corrpctign time usually ^does not 
exceed 5 minutes per student; with classes df 20-25, this results in a 
^maximum of 2 hours' correction >time p«r lab session, . 'X ' 

This tJype of - correction, while individualized, is necessarily ) 
confined to gross mi,stakes; also, it is no£ immediate. Furthermore, V. 
pronunciation ^corrected- % written indication's is far ,from id^|]j^ 
Still, ^ student" reaction to t»4s^ modified method^ is good, ' though lej5s 
eqthus^astic . tharr we haye experienced "at the upper levels. ^ IhsJ^u^br - 
reaction iS|. very /positive: instructors find making written 
corrections easier than making^ "^al ones, ana the, resume^ qra shoft, 
'though definitely, boring '(25 verslges of t?He s^me topia of f^limited 
scope for variation). . ' , • 

At . th^ beginning of this paper we mentioi^eb pattern cfills. 
•Pattern drills are "used only in lower level couirseis. French>ag Guelph 
uses no grotp-rabs based on pattern crills, but rather sycrt^^ . 
'done in study lab. This, gives 'stydents;^ the freedom ''^o^ choose . the ' 
time, pace ^ro- place for working with th^ drilJ^. Student mastej^ of 
this material^ i> tested via regular quizzes arid exams. ?-Tt:iis approach 
toward • pattepn Quills and ' the - use of comprehension-type;, tapes is 
consistent- with .my view that only contextuaiized use of speech can 
prodgce meaningful learning above a^.certain level. 



■ TJie Guelph method, . then, presents Advantages to the leferne]:*,. Most 
impor|^ntly , the student now controls several aspects i*^^^ his 
Uea'rnirig: 'he. may- decide on ,his own p^ce,^ his own space and often 
choose his preferred subject f^^y^^^ .This inoivioualized control 
seems to improve greatly motiv^^l^ii^^^kx ^learning the language, and 
this • motivation is carried over * inte^.-more^ structufed phases of 
learning.. . .Secondly,-- the studeat receivVik 'feedback m a completely 
individualized -basis, and almost immediately; Unlike live orai 
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corrections, he may replay the feedback and store it for future 

reference. Again, this consistent recognition of the student as an . 

individual with a particular interlanguage and special needs greatly 

encourages positive^otivation, one of the key factors in successful 
second language learning. » . ^ 
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Intpjjduction * ^ " , . ^ ^ 

THE GERMAN INDIVIDUALIZED^ INSTRUCTION PROGRAM It The Ohio State. 
University, like its classroom counterpart, is designed to teach alJ 
four basic^ language skills: reading, writing, speaking, a^S 
listening. Approximately two-thiras . of the students* currently 
enrolled in the projgram have stated that they wooid ntat be takind 
Gextnan AT an individualized trackH«>w^re unavarilablji' Some students 
► ■ f ear tmt the classroom pace might be t|KD fast, orjpBo slow. A few are 
insecure • about their ability to paimcipate^iff a grou^ that may 
co/itain studfents who ^e enable of algprifl^t a more rapid rate.' 
However, the majority of students entering irfclividualized instruction 
do so because of scheduling.^ This program offers them the opportunity 
to ^take the first two quarters of Geirmah without having^ to commit 
theniiseives to a particular' period of time e.ach day. With the German 
Individualized Learning Center open nineteen hours per week, evenly 
' divided in morning, afternoon, and evening blocks, Ihe student has a 
great ^deal of freedom in establishing an attendariCe pattern. 

* Visiting the Learning Center is only one of the four components in 
^ 'the course developed by OSU Professor .Werner /Haas along with Loring 
Ivanick and Arthur Kilimse. The language \tapes Tbspecially prepared for 
. Individualized GermanNere available at th^e otber locations on caflflpus 
(all of which offer weekend* hoars ami 'even a free high-speed tape 
duplicating service). Jhe DECU (Deutscher .Cprnputer ' Unterricht) 
coihputer pifgram created by* Professor Heimy Taylo? can be used at any"^ 
'of approximately seventy campus terminals. Th^ .finar component is, of 
course, the, textbook itself. For the 101^ level,- the ^text consists of 
^ive units, while the 102 course has th-ree units. All- of these units 
' h^ the same basic- format^ that includes a dialog, grfemmar\ 
^ presentatidins with acco/npanying ^drills, and a reading passage. While" 
/Inders Gelehrt , Andexs Gelernt (Werner Haas, Ohio State: 1979) has 
som# sijnilarity to any other intrpductory language textbook,* the 
' ^ obJeotiVes of an individualized coarse require a different "approach to 
language learning. The bofk is designed so that much of the work can 
be done the student 'alone. Grammar ext)lanations are clear and 
• (precise, avoiding excessive attention to exceptions in the early^ 
. stages. E^ch unit contains a multitude of exercises ana most have an 
' answer key pipovided. Translations and glossaries, are included where 
, necessary. By the time the reading passage is reached, all of the^ 
. grammatical structures and the bulk of the vocabulary' will be 
completely familiar and - the student can competently read the. material 
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with Mttle or no explanation reqiJlrecf. 

The l^st element of each unit is a seif^test y ^&lbsttest 
, students ' take^ on their own and^rj-ng' to the Center to have 
Si^e^ this ,is a^mastery-baged cdurse^ students are aware that^the 
minimum passing grade for. a unit is 80K "or ^ Thereforel' tfi§^ 

Selbsttest serves as an jri^^odXii of rea(|irtess for the /ctual 
Achievement Test. (If • a* student has' made few Visits •to the Cenrer and 
teqei^ves a low grade on the Selbsttest, itvis a warning that more tijne 
needs, to be spent working with thfe' material or that the studept 
requires additional explanation . or . clarification from the 
instructor.) As soon as. the stiident is feady^ the Achievement Test 
may be taken. It has a ^written and an oral section. In the oral 
testyj[ students w^ll deroonstrate that they have mastered .grammar and 
' vocabulary and ' can convey logical spoken responses to/"questions or 
hypJthetical situations. v ' -* 



Th. 



this brief overview <^of the course material indicates that the 
student is responsible for the great majpfity of the work that is 
involved in learning German in our prtS^ram. This is not a tutorial 
system where the ' instructor selects the assignm^ts to fit the 
individuaV student's- needs. Every student in the program is expected 
to attain the same specific urj^t goals that parallel classroom goals 
of competence J.n the four basic language skills. Student freedom lies 
in how the sTudents choose to reach these ^oals. Homework in its 
stanfiterd form - does not exist, for example, and no quizzes or other 
interim^ graded' work is requireo before 'the Achievement Test. ,The 
Selbsttest score is recorded but does not affect the fihal grade of 
the-unit. The students can. ^ix and vary the ^ount *of attentioi\ they 
^devote to each ^ of the course components: the tex,tbook,; tapfes, 
com^pUter, and attendance in the Learning "Center. ^ V . ^ 

^ While a few students (e.g. , ^chenft^try iiajors) m'ay*be| interested jn 
concentrating on reading and others (e.g., voice m^ijjorsJ /on 
p ro none iat ion, ^ost st^udents simply ^ant to "learn /German." 7 This 
means that they want to be able to xead on leastl an. ^elementary 
level, to write short passages ip.a ckirrect and acceptabia sty^e^ and 
to understand and speak on a conversational level with some degree of 
fconfidence .in their promnciation, syntax, and vocabulary Tor the 
most .part', student^ do not come to the individualized program in hopes 
pf escaping^ the necessity to speak ^or read or wri'^te; the few that may 
have had t^iat initial impression immediately discover ^hat, 'as in the 
classroom, all fou^. skills are taught.^" » 

Thre speakirg skill ■ ^ ' , ' *" 

Reading and writing skills can be developed with a minimufn of 
student -instructor contact if the materials have been designed 
correctly and the student is self -motivated. Liist^ning ability can be 
enhanced with, tapes, ^radio programs^ records, films, and so forth. 
Again, the critical factor is studenKmotivation and discipline for 
self-study. The fourth skill, speaking,) however, cannot be learned by 
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students on their own. Speaking -Implies a listener, and at least two 
people are required .for that: -jQnly througfi contact with a speaker 
already' proficient ip the language can a student learn coijtect 
pronunciation and , acceptable speech patterns. ^ ^ ^ 

In a, typical classroom, students learru to Ipeak by repetition. 
The instguctor presents a dialog, one abgment at a ^time, and the class 
repeats in groups or^s . individualsL vWhen grammar element /is 
presented (^^the cla?<^ill^.,;^ prsr6tice substitution or patfefern* 
^ drills. With a/ifeading passage questions afid answersican be used to 
prov^e oral^iq^^tiqe. ^The Instructor, depends bn the day-to-day 
^ /repetition artd drills to instill proper T3tor^Jhciatij)n and usage. Each 
I studeFTtxini^t speak. only a few" minutes each day individgaliy and a few 
Imore in choral or -group V)rk. If an instr4jct±ir uses a system of 
,/ pairing up students, .a given student<;^may ^t a- few mdf&^minutes of 
practice bjt^t may not be working with aft_£xgerieQted speaker or 
listener^ Nevertheless, the daily opportunity to speakf especially if 
_ the studervt^^s motivated tp work witr? tapes as w^, doej provide'-most 
studefits inXthe classroom track wdf'h acceptably oral\ skills. 

t r . . > 

Individualized in^trkjction confronts , a/ variety* of problems in 
attemf^pg to 'teach stfudents to speak. The/ student is more -dependent 
ontapes for exposure to the language, Since there is no dail/ class, 
stuoents^do not receive constant reinforcement, not even fxw; a few 
mirtutes. Visits to :the Center sometimes occur at * irregular 
intervals. ""Bet^/een one session aqpl the next Efficient time may have 
\ elapsed for the student tpifojrQet^r to develop bad habits, v ' 

Once the^ stydent does come to the'^-g^ter, 'the , instructor' must 
determine how much timeycan be spent with each., individual. Because 
students come in at their convenience and scheduling usually permits- 
no more than two and occasionally only or^je instiiictor to be available 
" at any giveh hour , a waiting line of .students \:aQ develop ^n some 
^ days. Although n6 rigid, formula v^is' followed, during such times anc 
^ attempts is made to limit work with each student to no more than twenty 
.jBinutes.. ^ Those students still needing or desiring additional contact 
with an instructor are encouraged . toV com'e during the 'less frequented 
hpyrs and to return, to the tenit^r as often as possible . > 

^ In eacih chapter, the text specifies three pofnts when the^st^dent 
is advised to see an instructor. However, some students will comolete ' 

■ all the work in the unit and condense their time in the Learhing 
Center to .one visit. While .this is not recommended it often occurs, 

%,and the N\mstructor must be prepared when, it does. Since students do 
not always work, with the same instructor, each oral practice must, in 
a sense, be 'self-contained because a specific follow-up session may^ 
not be possible. Thus, the constant challenge to thb ins\:ructor is to 
make , optimal use of every session knowir/g that nfeny students will 
attend the Center only two or three tirtifis per unit, c- 

In providing oral practice instructors must make decisions in two 
ar6as. First, they mustv be flexible enough to pro^de shoft' oral 
practices for the frequent: visitor and, by contrast^ to select the 
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mos^ critical aspects t'hat should be covered -with students who will 
Tia^ only one or two ses^ons before the . Achievement Test. 'Second, 
..ixlst rue tors must; also develoda sense of timing that' will Allow them 
to do justice to the matepJil' and the stucfent's needs while being/ 
aware of students who may be waiting. / 

The^ tolftbooks offer a' Qpod base on which ^to .build thfe oral 
^ oractice sessions. Most of^ the units are constructed around, a 
'fic theme. This structure has several positive implications: 
Bt^ see the same material in,,a variety bf foms^ (dialog, reading 
^__sages^ and gr&mmar drills) arid they thus becoma very familiar with' 
it in working through the unit. More important lyK the ^'^Rature of the 
topics attracts student attention because 'the topics^re contemporary, 
hilfiorous, -or present, ideas that areVopen to debate: while Unit/Two 
deaJLs v^h tourists and situations they may encbuhter, for e:>jample,. 

:«e ^look^ at ^ the German phenomenon' of Heiratsannoncen 
e ads")', and Unit Four considers thp problerns o? couples 
ethey. ' 




In short, the text not only provides for^earning vocabulary and 
syntax but also provokes opinion. This increases the jDOSsibilities 

« for conversation, in that the students can react to what they read. 

'^For example, in the^hird unit a studerit can read and discuss various 
Heiratsannoncen ; then^one can find out whether^ the student ig^ for or 
against them, wfiether he -or she would consider ' writin^pone or 
resjJonding to one and why, what one might c write in such a case,'''^cKnd 
hiow the ' ideal partner would be described in a Heiratsannonce . Tne 
material has received favorable response^ Some students TTke the 
topics, some find them off-beat ot comical, but no one has complained 
that a topic is boring, p The program frequently attracts 
non-traditional stuoents, and they also find the topics appealing.- . 



The invert'ab pyramid 

No matter how good the prepared materials may be, the critical 
factor ir^ teaching ^oral skills is ^ still the . instructor. In ^an 
indiviOuafized program the instructor must be concerned inot merely 
with a thorough knowledge of the course content but ^ also with 
^#fj.cient interaction with the studqnt to produce the jnost beneficial 
results. The key lies in an inverted oyramid approadh (see Figure 1) . 
that can be applied whether a student attends the Center once per unit 
or once each day. 



The bedrock 0^' speaking skills is pronunciation.. In every session 

* the instructor must provide a proper model for the student correct 
. errorfe^ and encourage continual refinement beyond the minimum 

acceptable level. Many students tend to become careless when other ^ 

* coRSiderationS' such as'^complex grammar require their at^ntion; thirs, 
the instructor must consistently demand the best possible 
pronunciation. Reading a short passage aloud is one methoo to check . 
quickly for problems. 
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Inverted ' Pyramid Concept 





.The next. layer of the pyramid has t^o block?: The instructor must 
.detapmine whether the student ^(js^s^ mastered the grammar and the active 

_ vgpabulary of the unit. The first of these blocks can be reviewed by 
means of pattern dri^^ls. *\^cabulary can be monitored by questions and 
answers or translations of Short sentences. For example, in Unit Two 
the^tudeht -is asked to give various commands such' as "tell me not to 
smoke," '^tell me to re^ad the tjook," and so forth.' Maj6r demands are 
jplaced on instrucjiors/ in this process • They must have a thorough 
knowledge of .th^ sequence of grammar' pr&SHrrt*^^n and vocabuiary and 

^^st iD^ ablfe^i^o call Ito rnlod^^^qo^ pattera sentences and 

qt^tions^^/ilte- less unstructor&^^rely^JT- the t6;^tbook or notes for 

. t«|^vpTSctices, the njare aware( students be.com^MD^ the spoken nature 
of the language. « Ideally^ even\t this stage students*tan feel they 
t*jey are taking c^pt-^^n a con-versWion because of direct eye contact 
wAth the instnictoj andVidepehdence from the written word. 

^ After the ^student has bemonstrated competence on these two levels- 
the next step cgr bevmadai Exactly when the %ransition sriould occ.ur 

^ iri eac+i ses^^dn is a matter' of the . instructor' s Ju^^gfJ^ent *of student 
progress and^readines^*. In ^ome cases' the , instructor .may feel it 
nece|?^5i(i:^^~^ the second level or even to concentrate on the 

firs^l whiie._0tawing>in some graromar and vocabulary, ^t other time% 
the Amount of pfactice>iDn the first two levels may b^ minimal. In 
either instance, in .mO\/ihg to the third l*vel neither of 'the first two 
steps is consequently ignored for the^ remainder of the, session. 
However, the focus. Ooes change sofnewhat/- . 

Students are encouraged -at this third^evel to respond to the 
material, expressing what they know and ultimately what they th^nk. 
The instructor must evaluate just how muchT precision ' in syntax atna 
pronunciation can be sacrificed. A balance must be . maintained to 
prevent (passive encoufagement^^f ^(j^acl habitSxcr-Qver-correcting that 
tends to intimidate and inhipl&'the mutienv.- The de^ree7of flexibiluy 
varies, but we mak^ an effott ro keep our ' standards as consistent as- 
possible to avoid the impression thaJLJpne instructor is toU^^ier or 
more lenient than another. The possiariities for conversation on this 
level range fr^m simple responses to questions based on the' material, 
to discussions of the hature of the 'topic, p/cos and -cons, and 
conclusions to be drawn. The instructor's goal is spend as little 
time as possible on basic responses and to concentrate instead on the 
student, who. is usually most interested in how th^ material could 
conceivably 'apply to his or her own life. 

If the instructor has successfully guided the , student through tipe 
two lower J^evels, the student should feel relaxed and confident when 
the third 'level of the pyramid is reached. At this level', a* gooo 
individualized-program instructor will, bring a healthy do.$e Jof 
patience and ^ good sehse of humor into play ana shoula exhibit a 
sincere interest ih the individual. (.These same ingredients are, 
after all, some of the key elements of any good conversation. )^ The 
discussion should not consist of mechanically personalized questions 
but should accurately reflect the involvement of ^e two individuals: 
the instructor and the student. • Most studerrts, because of t 



^one-on-one contact, view the^ insttuctor a§ a friend and often 
^l^liontaneously share — in the^target language—inforrnation about family, 
romances, ^ hobbies, or ^scfnething Of pfersonal importacice^, . With this 
^sort of interaction ^herel a'lc^ no disinterested clSsis menit)ers tg vtorry 
''^abouX^ The personalized \3tte?ntion given by the instructor . gains the 
studenWs confidence and ^creates an atmosphere in « which 6ven.s,hy 
students will usually -feel comfortable. Again> the 4.nstrpc.tdr must 
shQw^ a genuine interest in the othe?^. person in ,prdet tro have 
successful, oral practddl sessions..^ ' ^ ■ ' ' . ' I 

In •every singije practictf^ ftirom the, very first one, the, 
instructor';S. goal is ',to reach the third , level quickly while never 
ne^lectingr tfl^ two lower levels. It is possible in the first session 
with a stiSdent^^who has .never had German .t)e fore to discover whether the 
stud^t ottns^.as,car, what feports he or she plays or wrtat activities ar§^ 
enjoyed. J students can describe^ themselves and what they t-hink*^ are 
comfhoa clich^s^ teferring . to AmQrican$, Germans, and Alstrians. 
Beginning with Unit Orib,^the student 1$ exfjected- to anSwjer qye^tions, 
to ask questions of others,-^ or ^give commanc^*' As J^hey ^pntinue^^ ptie' 
students learn to build upon ia bas§ of startfa*^ responses ana to 
explore their growing knowlfljige^. of* German to "meet individual needs of 
selfnexpressidn. In short, . the ! student is taught'- to speak Germ4n in 
the context of i5efsona(k responses- 'and learns to became self-reliant in 
.the new language. ' *; ' / - ^ 

Conclusion . ' • . , V * . 

B a 9 

The purpose of this paper is not "to proclaim superic 
individualized app^ach. The course does provide, -y 
legitimate ^Itern^ive for those students who need a^ nc^^ 
method learning German. Moreover, the individualized p*i 
not sacrifice a comAiitment; to teaching all four language ski] 
a program does not have to content itself with imparting minimal 
pompetenc^y .in oralcskills. It can. successfully give students a sens^ 
of confidence and Independence that;^hey carry with them to the third- 
and fourth-quarter classroom track - coursies and beyond.' Students can 
and do make the transition from the Individualized to the classroom 
progr^im wth ease. ^ ^ . J 

"Gei^an Individualized Instruction at Ohio State does not pretend 
to 'have all the answers .tojteaching oral skills, but what we have done 
30* far* sefems to be working for our stuoents. Moijepver, they 
frequently tell- us how much they enjoy learning German with this 
•method. Instructors are constantly exchanging ideag and trying out 
new techniques to improve oral practices. The demands for creativity 
and good pacing are intense^ but instructors readily agree that the 
resuits reflected by happy gnd competent students are well yorth the 
effort. . 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN" INDIVIDUALLY PACED POLISH PROGRAM AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-STEVENS POINT 



Robert F. Price 

University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point 
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IN THIS PAPER I WOULD like to return, with thanks, the encouragement I 
received at the First National Conference on Individualized Language 
Instruction. At that time. I was beginning work on such an 
individualized program for Polish to fit the ratheB,e^6pecific needs of 
bur campus. I will summarize the practical steps and decisions taken 
on the \^ay to • implementing a second-semester, individually paced 
course in introductory Polish. Hopefully, this description of the 
preparation of our Polish program may be instri^ve to others as they 
develop curritula for tt>i less comroonlv taught languages. 

Stevens. Point, Wisconsin is situalfcd in a rich agricultural area, 
formerly the bottom of prehistoric uike Wisconsin, in the geographic 
center of Wisconsin. ^The town is named after a certain^ George 
Stevens, who made the original survey of. the area in 1838. me. 
majority of the settlers who- came for the next 100 years were Polish. 

When I was appointed to teach Russian at the University of 
Wisconsin-Stevens Point (UW-SP) in 1972, I was surprised that they did 
not insist on a background in Polish; I was also relieved, since jobs 
were scarce that year. As we all know, ethnic groups have not always 
been interested' in studying, or even recognizing, their heritage; 
was the case with much of the Stevens Point area Polish population 
Furthermore, staffing difficulties had made it impossible to aod 
offerings in Polish- to' the regularly taught languages at the 
university: French, German, Russian and Spanish. 

With the strong support of the Department of Foreign Languages and 
ComDarative LiteraTure and constant efforts to improve the faculty, 
all^ of the regularly taught languages at LAV-SP have increased in 
enrollment over%he years. They registered a lOK gain this yea^ over 
last we have been able to add a mini-sequence in Chinese, with 
alternating first- and second-year courses, and independent reading 
coSrSs; this year we were again able to indulge in the luxury of a 
courTe In New Testament Greek. By the fall of '^If't^flJ^^^J^^^l 
had eased sufficiently for the chairman to suggest that I initiate a 
program in Polish. ^ 

After discussing- various options, we elected to develop a Polish 
course. that would answer the requests and queries °/ 
who. in contrast to past attitudes, now desired to promote ^ethnic 
awareness. A stipng start had already been made in some' areas, but 
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, actual language pQurses in Stevens >oint were limited to an occasional' 
offering of conversational Poliph at the branch vocational and 
technical educationX campus. Many] faculty felt that there wars a need 
for an academically oriented Polish language .course. /Budgetary 
constraints precluded, adding faculty for the purpose om teaching 
Polifeh, however, so Mark Seil^i , the department chairmJn, and I 
determined that we would develop /a second semester course to enable 
students who had completed a first semester of Polish in our already 
established program in Cracow to 'complete ^ their general degree 
requirement , of one year of a foreign language. (This language 
requirement, incidentally, applies only in some tolie%e£ and may\be 
satisfied by two years of high school study of a foreign l§rauage.) 

Since my academic year is taken Up with our Russian program, ^ 
leaving no time for such a major project, we established the 
objectives of selecting a text, making materials, and recording master 
tapes for the program, by the end of summer 1979. The next st^p v^gs 
to seek sonje^ ^unds for the program, for recording, travel, ',^nd 
supplies, as well as staff support in terms of summer salary. 

Tf)e university's Office of * Experimental Studies and Innovative 
Programs was the first to come to the assistance of the project: it 
provided some . funds for' travel and supplies and to hire a native 
speaker of Polish to^ record tapes once- the materials had been selected 
and prepared. With this help, I was able to acquire textbooks for 
consideration and to travel to the university campus at Madison to 

J suit with the Polish instructor there. Further assistance came 
m tr^ dean of the College of Letters and Scier^, who ftiade it 
sible for me to attend the First Conference on IndlKtdually Planned 
- .-^..guage Instruction held in* Columbus, Ohio, in May, 1979. ' . 

A major concern was to select a suitable textboo^. Since UW-pP 
has a text rental program, the cost of the textbook to 'the student Was 
of no concern. It was important, however,, that the textpook/be 
available without undo travail, and that it follow a coherehf^and 
fairly simple lesson plan and course of study requiring little faculty 
^.guidance. Further, we decided it should cover the normal patterns of 
daily conversation without demanding heroics of vocabulary 
memorization^ and should concentrate on useful . pattern repetition 
rather thag on t'he learning of grammatical rules or feats . of 
translation.^ If possible it was desirable that there be tapes or 
recbrds of dialogues and other materials. 

« 

A number of texts were considered, including Schenker's two-volume 
Beginning Polish , Swan's Concise Grammar of Polish , and two texts 
printed in Poland : Jgzyk polski dla cudzoziemcow , published by the' 
University of Warsaw's Studium Jezyka i Kultury Polskiej. dla 
Suczoziemcow, and Mowimy po polsku , from the Wiedza Powszechna 
publishing house. 1 After consultation with Mrs. Lilian Vallee,)the 
Polish instructor at 'Madison, I narrowed the field to the two texts 
from Poland. The first, Jgzy k polski dla cudzoziemcow , seemed 
advantageous for several reasons. It is the one used by the Cracow 
program language instructors, and hence was already familiar to our 
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Students who had taken Poilsh 101 there. It consists of drills and 
transformation' exercises, and it is oriented toward repetition and 
gradual expansion of structural : diversity,! rather than^ toward 
descriptive grammar or translation ^exercises. For our "program, 
however,. Jezyk polski dla cudzoziemcQw had several major drawbacks. 
First, it is entirely in Polish. Since our Polish course would have 
to function with virtually no staff, a text confining concise English 
introductions to structural concepts as they are encountered in 
lesscjns seemed preferable. Secondly, Jezyk polski dla cUdzoziemcow 
presented niich more material than we would. orc}5.narily require in a 
first -year sequence, and it did not seem that we could expect more of 
the students who were working through an individually paced program 
than we require of, for exahiple, first-year Russian students. Next, 
• no tapes. or records were available, nor was there a glossary in the 
text or^a companion dictionary;. ^Finally, availability of the text was 
uncertain. (Our students returning from Cracow were not permitted to 
keep their. Polish books. One 'had managed to exit with his rather 
bedraggled copy of Jgzyk pol^i dla cudzaziemcgw , but apparently the 
'text was out of print and the C rac o w p i nst rue t^s were trying to 
conserve their Supply. Thus it ^seemed that no steady supply of the 
text could be obtained.) 

'"The alternative, Mowimy po polsku , also had its positive and 
negative points. This text is somewhat simpler than might be nesiifed; 
the explanations are very brief, and they do not follow the order I 
have become used to in my Russian >£e;j<t, Stilman and Harkins' 
Intro due tory Russian Grammar . ^ . On the ou)er hand,' Mowimy po polsku 
covers the structural elements we would wish to include in an 
introductory^ course. It covers th6 forms and uses of the cases in- 
P6lish. (For the non-Slavs among' us, these are the nominative,, 
accusative, dative, genitive, instrumental, locative, • and vocative, 
wl^ singular and glural forms.) It also includes past, present^ and 
f^UTB verb tenses, imperative and conditional moods, and some time 
expressions. Enclitic and non-enclitic , forms of pronouns are also 
presented, along with other idiomatic structures. The book also 
contains a key to the exercises, ah appe/dix summarizing granvnatical 
forms, and a Polish-English glossary, /hile I would have preferred, 
also an English-Polish glossary, Mowimy jpo polsku came the closest to 
fitting all the criteria established fojfeour Polish 102 course. Each 
lesson begins /with two or three conversafcions, followed by grammatical 
explanations,/ idilks and expressio/s, and exercises." As a 
motivational bonus, there is a simple, minor-key stoiy about the work, 
travel and diversions, courtship and mirriage of the Polish couple in 
the book, Adam, an engineer, and Ewa, la doctor. While it is no high 
drama, the unfolding story accomp^ies language development and 
provides an extra reward. There is sf\ accompanying set of records of 
the conversations, complete with sounp effects. The positive features 
of Mowimy po polsktj made it appear to/ be the best choice. 

The matter of articulation was Jalso considered in the process of 
choosing between s3gzyk' polski and Mywimy po pols<^u . Since the student 
would have started with Jezyk polski in Cracow, logic might seem to 
dictate that he or she be allowed -to continue in that same book. The 
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Supply problem, however, along with other drawbc?c4<s,. seemed to 
indicate otherwise. Since, Mowimy po polsku "is relatively brief, I 
decided that the student could use the earlier chapters for a review 
of the structures presented in them; this review would alto assure 
that the student was acquainted with anything in Nkj'wimy po pol'^ u that 
had not been introduced in the Polish 101 course in Cracow. Also, a 
period of at least f^ur weeks would have passed since the student left 
Cratow to return home for the long break between semesters. A review 
was thus very deisi'rable, and by perusing the early chapters a^studer^^ 
would also become acquainted with the ^inor story line of Mowimy po ^ 
polsku . 

'While the text was available at an acceptable price from a loca^ 
Pole who deals in books as a sideline, it was much more expensive 
through him that it would be in Poland. It happened that my native 
speaker of Polish, Mrs. Gena Numsen, had a relative in Poland who was 
happy to send us the texts in quant*ity, at less' than half the codt 
charged by the local, dealer. As the book suggests, we put the 
conversation recordings on tapes, and Mrs. ' ^.Numsen recorded the 
additional materials that we prepared together. I wrote directions 
for doing exercises, questions reviewing the vocabulary and structural 
concepts in each unit, and dictations with the same purpose. Theh 
Mrs. Numsen checked the accuracy of the Polish. 

^ Each lesson begins with the recordings of the conversations. 
There is a brief explanation of the grammatical points being covered, 
then native pronunciation of the examples given in the book, with time 
for the students to Imitate the models after each word.- The exercises 
in the text fol-±er^, with cues, pauses, and correct answers. Next 
there are questions reviewing the structural points ana the content of 
the lesson, followed by pauses and a correct answer to each question. 
Finally, the dictation is read to the student in varying ways three 
times. 

^ >' ^ 

The tapes were recorded on a Panasonic portable cassette recorder 
RQ-4l3-5f or on a Wollensak model' 2620 desk-top recorder, in the 
recording booth of the language laboratory. While this equipment is 
by no means sophisticated, it provided what I regarded to be adequate 
reproduction, particularly in. view of the fact that the students would 
have received- live Polish instruction and spent three months or so in 
Cracow during the first semester. After recording several tapes, I' 
took them to Madison to. get Mrs. -Vallee's opinion of their fidelity 
and the accuracy of the Polish. She agreed that in both regards they 
were of high quality . Accordingly , Mrs. Numsen and I completed the 
rest of the lessons upon my return. 

The individually planned course, Polish 102, is now completed. 
(Time permitted us to prepare the same sequence of materials for the 
entire book, so that in theory, a student can do the entire first-year 
Polish course on an individually paced basis. ) The tapes are 
available in the language laboratory, and copies of the questions that 
are not in the text and of the dictations can be obtained from me. 
The program functions without staff being employed on a. regular 
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basis. This is ^possible perhaps because ,Mrs. Numsen is eager to 
promote the study of Polish and is willing to answer any questions 
that I cannot. (I do not pretc^rxJ , to be able to .offer extensive 
vocabulary or model pronunciation', but my rudimentary knowledge of 
Polish ahd general knowledge of Slavic languages enable me to explain 
tiTis simf^e structure's introduced i0 Mowimy po pclsku without problems.) 

The development of this program cost the University of 
Wiscopsin-Stevens Point approximately $2,500. While it is intended 
primarily for those UW-SP ^students who ^ have participated in the 
semester program at Cracow, others are welcome to utilize it. Last 
spring, the textbook, materials, and Mrs. Numsen were employed for an 
introductory course in conversational Polish which enrolled 33 
students from the campus and the cpmmunity. Some of these students' 
araViow participating in the Cracow semester, so their progress in 
Por$i^h will be interesting to observe. 



Notes 

^Alexander M. Schenker, Beginning Polish , Revise Edition; 
Volume One: Lessons, Polish-English Glossary ; Volume Twb: Qxills, 
Survey of Grammar, Index , Yale University Press, New ^Haven and 
London, 1973. Oscgr Swan, A Concise Grammar of Polish , University 
Pres$ of America,- (Washington, D.C., d978; Teresa Iglikowsk& 'arfcl Lidia 
Kacptzak, Jgzyk polski dla cudzoziemcow , Wydawnictwb Uniwersytetu 
Warszawskiego, Warsaw, 1978. Waclaw Bisko, Stanislaw Karolak, Danuta 
Wasil^wska, and Stanislaw Krynski, Mowimy po polsku, A Beginner's 
Course of Polish , Panstwowe -Wydawnictwo Wiedza Powszechna, Warsaw. ' 
1977. ^ \ 

-^Of these books, two are newly prepared and two are , older 
editions: ^Barbara Bartnicka and Danuta Buttler, Jgzyk polski dla 
cudzoziemcow ; Cwiczenia leksykalno-stylisticzne ; 1978. - Barbara 
Bartnicka and Roxana Sinielnikoff , Slownik podstawowy jgzyka polskiego 
dla cudzoziemcow , 1979; Witold Cienkowski, Gramatyka jezyka polskiego 
dla cudzoziemcow , Czesc II, Fleksja (z cwiczeniami), 1970; and Wybor 
tekstQw na uzytek lektoratow Jgzyka polskiego dla cudzoziemcow , Czesc 
I, selected and edited by Cezary Rowinski, 1972. All were prepared by 
the Studium jezyka polskiegc# i jultury polskiego dla cudzoziemcow, 
also known as the Polonicum, and published by the Warsaw University 
Publishing House Wydawnictwo Uniwersytetu Warszawskiego. 

^Galina ana Leon Stilman, and William E. Harkins, Introductory 
Russian Grammar , Second Edition, John Wiley 4 Sons, New York, 1972. 
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SELF-PACED INSTRUCTION IN INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN 

r 

•Anelya Rugaleva 
The Ohio State University 



MATERIALS FOR INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN Russian at six different 
•* levels (six academic quarters) are now available in the Department of 
Slavic and East European Languages and Literatures of The Ohio State 
University: Elementary Russian 1 and 2, and Intermediate Russian 1 - 
4; The first four courses were discussed in detail at the First 
National Conference on Individualized Instruction in Foreign Languages 
(May 1979); thus, here 1 shall concentratTe on developments since that;^ 
J time, i.e. , on Intermediate Russian (IR) 3 ana 4. . . ' • / 

' Intermediate Individualized Russian is a self -paced, mastery-based 
(with a minimum of 8pK^ proficiency), variable-cred4.t, 
instructor-assisted course which also offeris some choice of learning 
activities. Adhering to the policy aoopted ' by the Department for the 
preceding^indiiyidualized courses, the same; basic text is utilized in. 
both the %la^room and the individualized; tracks in order to allow 
relatively easy transfer from one track to the other. The text,^ 
Making Progress in Russian (a 2na year course) by P. Davis and D. 
^ Qprendek^ consists of l8 lessons and two reviews. Each lesson 
contains a short reading selection, covers several grammar points and 
provides some drills and exercises; each lesson also has a section on 
word formation, and concludes with a speech practicum. One half of 
the text (Lessons 1-9) is covered in IR 3, the other half (Lessons 
10-18) in IR 4. (The two review' lessons conveniently fit this 
division.) Textbook work amounts tp about 70K of students' time, 
while the remaining 3CBS is allotted to supplementary extensive reading 
in IR 3 ( The Little House in the Swamps ) , and to listening and 
speaking in IR 4 (the film series Shurik, Vasya and the Verb ^). 

In addition, the student is providea with supplementary materials 
designed specifically for these self-pacea courses.^ The supplement 
for each course is divided into five units; each unit is worth one 
credit hour apa covers two lessons from the text (the last "unit in 
each course covers one lesson and a review), and about ten pages of 
reading in IR 3, or one 20-minute videotape in IR 4. The unit 
includes a learning packet and answer keys. The learning packet is 
\ arranged in the format of an activity schedule: a step-by -step study 
guide with specific instructions of what to do to complete each unit. 
The directions refer the student to the .appropriate chapters in the 
text and exercises; they also include suggestions and hints on 
learning strategies and techniques, provide supplementary grammar 
explanations, drills, exercises, charts, readings, pictures, cultural 
and' historical comments, etc. A set of .n\ne tapes accompanies IR 3, 
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each tape containing the reading selection' from one lesson of the 
text, recorded with pauses. There are no tajDes for IR 4, and the, 
•textbook reading passages are not included in the units; the work with 
the, videotape more than compensates for the omission. Thus, the two 
courses, while devoting the major portion of the time to grammaiy- 
emphasize multiple skills.. 

•I,. 

. The reader The Little House in the Swamp (IR 3) w^s chosen 
primarily for iFs consistent recurrence of vocabulary items, the 
abundance of verbs of motion, the "fast moving plot. .These 

features make the story easy to retell and ensure retention of the 
lexical material without forced memorization. Although' the main 
objective of the reading component in this course is vocabulary 
buildup, reading-for-meaning skills have also been kept in mind; 
•specific activities have been designed to help the student read 
Russian with greater comprehension and with a minimum of dictionary 
work. 

The objective of the videotape work (IR 4) is to help the student 
understand Russian spoken in various situations by natiye speakers^ at 
normal tempo. The student is expected to understand what is going on/ 
in the film, what the characters are doing and what they are saying in 
certain situations. In Whe first unit of IR 4 the students are only . 
supposed only to read about the characters involved in all four films; \ 
the remaining four units include viewing one film each. The films are 
built around the following topics: ^ "Family," "City," "Work," 
"Recreation." The scripts of the films are available for the 
instructors, but are not given to the students. Tlie units contain 
vocabulary and cultural notes, questions and exercises. The student 
is asked to view the film one or more times, to answ^ questions on 
its contents, to identify characters who are saying given phrases and 
to describe the situations in which the phrases are uttered, to write 
the missing lines in excerpts from the script, and to provide oral 
responses to various colloquial expressions (invitations^ requests, 
etc.)., • ( ^ 



Each IR 3 and IR 4 unit concludes with a test consisting of two 
parts: part L covers grammar and comprises 70% of the grade; part 2 
is on the reading or the videotape material and is worth 30% of the 
grade. The minimum .passing grade is 80% for each part. There are no 
finals in the individualized courses since each unit test is 
. cumulative. 

The are introduced to the program individually. During 

the first visit, ^ the student receives an Orientation Packet whicN 
explains the administration of the program, testing, grading, and 
-adjustment of credit procedures, and describes the materials and the 
^gleaming center.. The students are cautioned in advance not to be 
overwhelmed by the lengthy learning packets: the orientation towards 
independent Situdy time without the presence" of an instructor results 
in heavy reliance on writt^ explanation's:^ These explanations of 
rules, learning hints and suggestions, referfincjes, etc., are includea' 
in activity schedules and answer keys and play^ th^role of the teacher 
in a classroom situation. . - 



Notes ' * ^ 

Ip. Davis andl D. Oprendek,* Makinb; Prog]^^ in Russian (a jnd 
year course)^ New York: • John Wiley and Sons, i973. " 

2e. Ryss and L. Rakrdmov, The Little HouV in the Swamp , Th^ 
Russian Packet, Baltimor^: Friends School (5114 K Charles, ^ 
Baltimore, MD 21210/, 1968. v 

^Shurik, Val^ja i ... glagol (Shurik, Vasya and the Verb). The 
scripts for "the film are found in Korrektirovodhny.l kurs russkogo 
jazyka (A Corrective Russian Course). 'Moscow: Rasrskij jazyk, 1978. 

^A. Rugaleva, ^ Intermediate .Russian 3,.^, Individualized 
Instruction and Intermediate Russian 4 . Individualazed Instruction. 
Columbus: College of Humahities, The Ohio State University, 1980. 



^Readings from Lessons 1 - 9 in Making Progtess in .Russian , 
recorded .witlj pauses. Columbus: Slavic Department lA The Ohio State 



University, 1980. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION AT CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE, SAN 
BERNARDINO: "WE MUST BE DOING SOMETHING RIGHT." 



TO UNDERSTAND THE SYSTEM QF individualized instruction at California 
State College,- San Bernardino, it is necessary to know the nature of 
this college. It is a small institution where at least half of the 
students work full-time. 'Few live on campus; many commute from as far 
away as 75 or even 100 mile's; they usually prefer to attend classes 
only twice per.weet< during the day or limited tifnes in the evening^. 
The French f department is small and in constant competition with 
Spanish— which is naturally the more popular language i,n a bilingual 
state. We have no graduate students to help teach in the program; 
almost -everything must be done by the, faculty. Afll these factors had 
to be considered in setting ud a self-paced program. 



The system works as follows: no^ class or group meetings are 
arranged before registration. When students, register they are asked 
to write down their free hburs so that we can arrange group sessions. 
The hours for "these meetings awe arranged the following day. 
Thereafter," students may attend any session .they wish and as many as 
possible; they need not attend the same ones each .week. The only 
requirement is that they attend class at least once for each unit, 
before taking the unit's written exam. 



Methodology 

Ours is a modified form of the direct method, in that the teaching 
takes place in French; the modification is> .that new .concepts are not 
acted out but explained, if necessary (though it is rSrely necessary), 
in English for 1;be sai«--of speed. Students receive a study guide 
which tells theml^xactly how to proceed. They are asked, for example, 
to listen to'^nf tapes and to study the grammatical concepts before 

-coming to a class. The class ' session is highly important in our 
program. In actual fact, however, it is impossible to make attendance 

^^igatory. (Students are told that they must go to class at least 
one time per unit or their grade will suffer.) The purpose of the 
class session is to test the students' comprehension of the 

.grammatical structures through oral questions. 



Mireille Rydell- and- Vivien BuU V 
California State College, Sen Berriardim 

^ 1 ^ ^ 
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The students ^tterxling any given class meeting are usually 
studying different units. This would test severely the instructors' 
ingenuity without the special materials that we have prepared. W^th 
these materials, however, it is possible to conduct the class in 
French (except for grammatical explanations given in English), to 
cover the material of different units, and to personalize the language 
use so that it may be suited to the quick learner as well as the slow, 
to the extrovert as well as the shy student. (There are many shy 
students who have said, "I could never have had the courage to spc3ik' 
like this in front of a large class.") ' 

In odr program the groups are always small because of the 
necessity of offering a large" number of sessions: to meet the 
students* schedule^, classes must ^be offered at many times of the 
day. The average number of students in a class at one time ;is six, 
^ft6n less, rarely more. This means that in spite of attending class 
only once a week instead of' the usual four or five times, students 
have as much chance for oral practice as thosjg in a traditional class 
format. All oral' questions are of a personal nature, using the 
vocabulary of the given presentation: we find that students are 
easily bored by questions on the written text, but personal questions 
make the language come alive for them. They get the idea that 
language is really a means of communication. (This ds particularly 
vital in a self -paced course where so much of the work is done 
independently.) The. questions we use are equally suitable for a large 
class or for a class of one. (In most texts, questions assume the 
existence of several other students.) 

Of course, any idea of conducting drills or of reading the text of 
the unit during our class session^ must be abandoned. Such activities 
have their place in a regular class, but'in a self -paced session there 
is not enough time. The students' knowledge of the text is tested in 
anott-ier way (through the lab tapes) and they are encouraged to 
practice verb drills on their own. Many students who commute 
_considerable distances listen to the tapes in the car or record their ' 
verb drills while they drive. The chance of doing fjpmework while 
driving is much appreciated; it may be said that this could be done in 
any class, but it is the independent attitude which the self-paced 
stuoents acquire, once they realize th%t the learning process is up to 
them, which gives them the motivation to turn off the music and "turn 
on the French. 



Grading ^nd testing ^ 

The program is really self-paced, in that slow students are 
allowed to take an extra quarter to finish if they really need it. 
They receive a "Satisfactory Progress" grade and continue without 
penalty. In this way we adhere to the principles of the Keller 
theories^ Written and multiple choice oral tests are used to 
determine the students' readiness for the next unit. It is, however, 
the students themselves who decide when they are ready to take the 
test. Sometimes they hesitate a long time over the first test, but 
when they pass it they gain confidence and progress more quickly. 
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Materials ' ' S 

The main source of materials is, naturally, the textbook. There 
is no book on the market specially oriented toward self-paced 
learning. In some books too much material is presented in each 
lesson^ the student cannot possibly assimilate it at once by himself. 
In other books the grammatical 'explanations in French are too 
elaborate and too complex for the . student to understand on his own. 
In many cases, the various parts of e^ch lesson, text, grammar and 
exercises are not . well connected. It became apparent that a text 
specifically suited to the objectives set for self-pabed learning was 
needed. This is the origin of our own book. 

r 

The book is divided into 30 lessons (10 for e^h quarter; 15 for 
each semesterX Every lesson is divided into 3 parts (A, B, C). Each 
part is self-contained, and offers a presentation, an explication 
(grammatical explanation), and written and oral exercises. Students 
tell the instructor when they come to class whether they are ready for 
Part A only of Lesson X, Parts A and or the whole unit. ^ Questions 
are then adapted accordingly by the instructor. As nqjted, except for 
brief explanation of grammar paints, no English needs to bfe used: thej 
teaching process is done entirely through questions and answers. 

Part A of each lesson is considered a transition, with revie/ of 
previous materials heading into the new. For instance, for the 
introduction of the imparfait (imperfect tense) a sentence in the 
present is given and contrasted with one in the imperfect tense (e.g., 
Aujourd'hui je travaille peu; il y a 5 ans je travaillais beaucoup ). 
The presentation of Part A may seem somewhat contrived .and stilted, 
but its simplifity gives tlie, student confidence before he proceeds to' 
the idiomatic French in Parts B and C. 

Several other aids €i|e available for use on a voluntary basis. A 
"tutorette" for pronunciation of vocabulary in evety lesson is one 
such aid: a card with a word and a picture of the 'word is run through 
a machine. The studeot^hears the pronunciation of the word and 
repeats it right after th^instructor's voice. Exposure to hearing 
tht words in French and being able to repeat them is of great 
importance to the student who works alone. 

The student can also take advantage of vocabulary drills on 
computer. He has the choice *of translating frorti French into English 
or vice-versa. AlsO available are drills on verb conjugation (regular 
and irregular) based on the verbs used in the book. In this age of 
technology, the students find it a challenge to work with comple:^ 
^machines, especially in a^foreign language. ^ 

set of tapes accompanies the book. In addition to covering the 
material in each lesson, the tapes also include a multiple choice. test 
which the student has to turn in with hi-s, regular written test. This 
manner of testing is one more way of making the student aware of the 
necessity of using the tapes, since part of his, quiz is included in 
those tapes. Also, a short audiovisual prografij supplements the tapes 

V 
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for each unit. For example, Chapter ^ in the bqok dea^^ with 
organizing a picnic. The telephone call$ about the picnic are heard 
on the tape, and pictures of the\picnic are* shown. A review of the 
^ain grannmatical points in the fdrm of examples directly drawn from 
the text follows the pictures on nuge cards visibly on a screen. One 
cannot stress enough the importaj^e of audiovisual materials in a 
self-paced program. J? ' ' 

^ / 

Disqrfssion ^ ' - 

/ Some students choose the 'self-paced course over the tradlticMial 
because they perceive it as a^ better method of learning; others choose 
it simply because the claaa hours, which are scheduled at theiiS 
convenience rather than that of the instructors, make this the only 
course possible for .their schedule. Whatever their motivations, we 
welcome all stuaents/ into the program, knowing from previous 
experience that this is the only way to draw students into^ the awesome 
field .("a foreign language ") , and knowing also that some of them once 
in the' program may . find it pleasjurable enough to continue with a major 
or minor in French. ^ Some stlJdents choose the self-paced option 
because tlTey have had French before and wish to progress fast, perhaps 
finishing 101 and 102 in one quarter. Others choose it because they 
are shy, as was mentionep above: such students find an unexpected 
benefit in meeting new p'^ple each week, since students may vary the 
sessions they attend. Suudents can also develop a close relationship 
with the instructors because of the personalized attention possible in 
such a course* 
( 

J\s feuij^^^sfrif -paced course our students procrastinate, then rush 
to finish before the end of the quarter. Even students who really do 
not need the extra time claim it nevertheless. Some students aye not 
mature enough to handle a course where decisions must be made 
indep^emently ; this maturity seems to have nothing to ao with age, 
but rather with self-discipline. 

The chief problems, however, confront the instructors. We have no 
student assistants: proctors were tried at one time^* but they did not 
work out (probably because they had not the sense of responsibility 
which graduate students have), we are fortunate, at least, to have a 
tutor in the Learning Center who can help the slow students and can 
give some of the written tests. Where the instructor chiefly n^eds 
h^lp, however, is with the class sessions. The number which usually 
has to be offered varies between 20 and 30 sessions for 101, J.02 ancj^ 
103, according to the number of students involved and their 
scheaules. This puts a heavy load on the instructor, especially as he 
or she must be prepared to give both pyM^ests and tests at times when 
the Learning Center is not open (and^i^Mst be remembered that 40K of 
our s,tuaents can come only at nigh)t^^s well as keeping all the 
recorc^s, peeing to such things as the correct use of laboratory tapes, 
tsufeprette, and computer programs. ^ 

^ 1. 
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On the other hand, there is no class preparation time necessary; 
Indeed It Is Impossible, because the Instructor must be ready all 
times for any unit level. Conducting ,a class using our own materials 
has become simple. The instructor never* has the frustration, so often 
expexj^enced in a traditional class, of seeing the slower student^ fall 
behindoecause they have hot mastered the rhaterial. Classes can tie 
lively and stimulating: students come with the material^ prepared, and 
often pose very ingenious qdestions of their own during the last ten 
minutes devoted to informal cbRversation. Much fleiObil^ty is needed 
on the part of the students because they may all be > on different 
levels and must adapt their questions to each fellow student's level. 
The process is f\jn and provides good review. 



The self-paced program "rnay hot be suited to all instructors, npr, 
for that matter, to all jstudents: Those students who have not the 
necessary discipline br mafSbrity to work on their own, for pxdmple, 
will do better in a 'traditional class. The major advantage for the 
in^trudtor in self -paced courses, however, is in sed^ng the program 
produce students with a solid grasp of the language, and in watching 
the enrollment grow: this, quarter our French 101 enrollment reached a 
higher figure than that of the language requirement da^s. We must be 
doing something right. 



Conclusion 
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MATERV^LS OEVELOP£D FOR INDIVIDUALIZED ELEMENTAHY SPANISH COURSES AT 
TKt UNIVERSITY OF/ CALIFORNIA AT DAVIS ( 

Fabian A. Samaniego i. 
''University of California, Davis 

i « , 

i 

IN ORDER TO GIVE THIS presentation some perspective and needed 
background, I wou^d like to begin by giviny a brief description of the 
Individualized Beginning Spanish Program at the University of 
.-CQlifornia, Davi^ (U.C. Davis). (A detailed description of the U.C. 
Davis program, presented last year at The Ohto State University's 
First National Conference on Individualized Instruction in Foreign 
Langu^es, is available in the published proceedings of that 
conference. ) ^ 

Individualized Spanis/i lAT, 2AT and 3AT (AT := auto tutorial) 
provide a popular alterhbtive for 350-400 students who are interested 
in learning beginning Spanish but are unable to fit a full six-unit 
course into their schedules. The Spanish AT Program at U.C. Davis 
allows each student to {)roceed at -his own rate towards proficiency in 
the four langu^l^e skills: listening, speaking, reading and writing. 
Except for Spanish lATA, • there is no fixed number of class meetings 
per week. Student/teacher contacts consist of individual tutoring, 
small group convers^^n sessions and testing periods. Culture and 
conversation are pr^ffnted in ^ variety of ways: through selected 
readings in the text and in supplementary readers, through student 
reports on culture topics of their own choosing, and through a related 
series of audio-visu&l programs which are viewed in y<?Te) language 
laboratory. The culture topics are always discusafed An small 
conversation groups.. ' y/ 



Student orientation materials 

One of the first probJL^a to be faced in starting our program was 
how to answer the quest)ioh asked by each and every student wanting to 
^enroll in our indivtdOalized program: What is the AT? We began by 
doing a once-a -quarter general orientation for all students^ wanting to 
know about the AT Program, ^his idea worked well and we continue to 
use it; however, ^StJb< works only for those students who attend the 
orientation. At L^C. Davis approximately 150 students show up for the 
orientation session on th§ first day of classes each quarter; but an 
additional 200-250 students enroll in the program during the first 3-4 
weeks of classes. Needless to say, we very quickly realized that we 
could not explain the program individually to students who had not 
attended the orientation, f As a result we created a slide /sound 
presentation that gives a thorough audio-visual explanation of how the 
program works. We call our' presentation "What is AT?" and keep 
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several copies Kif it in our language laboratory. Now, whenever a 
student asks "What is AT?", or whenever a student comes in saying 
he/she wants to enroll in th AT Program, the first question ^we ask the 
student is "Have you seen the slide/sound presentation describing the 
program?" If not, the student is promptly sent to the language 
laboratory to view the "15-minute presentation. The slide show 
explains how the-^ program works and shows the students what materials 
are used, what type of instruction is " available, how testing and 
grading ''are done, how much spoken Spanish is learned, and how to 
enroll in the program. ^ 



TA orientation materials 

The slide/sound presentation is so complete and concise that we 
now also use it at the general orientajDion meeting as well, as in 
orienting tt^ teaching assistants assigned to the individualized 
program. In addition, we have put together a TA Orientation Packet 
for Spanish lAT, 2AT and 3AT. This packet contains the written script.^ 
of the "What is AT?" p'^sentatioji as wrfll as the following: detailed 
^ instructions on registlption procedfires for new and continuing 
students in the AT Program; copies of the ^udent packet materials; 
aoministration materials including student , record keep j^ng forms, ^ room 
use schedule, and a complete breakdown of course requifements for each 
two-unit segment; and testing and grading materials. 

Student packet materials - ' ' ' f 

Student Packet materials for' Spanish lAT, 2AT and'3AT consist of a 
first -year textbook and tape manual (Zenia Sacks Da Silva, Beginning 
Spanish; A Concept Approach ) and an appropriate syllabus" for Spanish 
lAT, '^AT or 3AT. The textbook is divided into -thirds:, the first ^ 
third is covered in Spanish lAT, the second in 2AT, tnd the. third xryK 



The syllabus, which we call j(lanual de Espanor lAT , (2AT, 3AT ) has., 
a complete introduction to the flff Program, including materials needed,./ 
general procedures,' credits /and grading important rules and 
regulations, and answers to Jquestions sucht as "Is the Spanish AT 
Program best for me?", "Will i learn to speak Spanish?", and "How do I 
study alone?" It also contains our . "Ten Commandments' for Survivm in 
the AT Program," the Spanish AT, ^Center Activity Schedule, Spanish 
lATA, 1 ATB and lATC Coarse Requirements, and a Student Record sheet. 
The heart of the syllabus, however, is a series of step-by-step 
instructions on how to get through each of the six^ units "of Spanish 
lA?, 2AT and 3AT. Finally, the syllabus alSQ.. includes a practice 
midcourse exam and a practice fin^l exa^n as well^ as answers to all the 
textbook exercises and timely ifefi^rences. to supplementary learning 
aids available in the language laboratory or in the- AT Center. 




Administrative materials 



Rec9rd keeping for each individual student can easily become a 
very cumbersome, time consuming t%sk\ For this reason, a very 
conscious effort was made in our program to keep our Student Record 
forms as simple as possible. When a student enrolls in the AT Center 
a file is opened in his or her name. The file consists solely of a 
manila folder with the student's name and an approp^ate Student 
Record Sheet for lAT, 2AT and 3AT. On the Student Record Sheet we' 
keep track of all the wojrk the student completes, including the 
required conversations (graded as "bien," "muy bien," or "excelente"), 
all exams taken, the form (A,B,C,D) of the exams taken, whether^'or not 
an exam was repeated, the grade, grader ana date the exams were taken, 
and finally the final course grade reported for each two-unit course 
completed. 

Having all the information on this one page allows the student and 
instructor to see at a glance exactly how much work the student has 
completed and how much remains to be done. A copy^of the Student 
Record Sheet appears in the student's Manual de Espanol lAT so that 
the students can keep track of their own progress. 

Every quarter, when a student enrolls in the -AT Program he or she 
is required to read and sign a statement wpraed adbfollows: "Being of 
« sound mind and body I indicate by my signature below that I am fully 
aware that I must Complete ALL the units I sign up for (unless I drop* 
the units, of coursel). I understan^J-^that if I fail to do so, I will 
receive a grade of 'F'. I also* recbdnize that by signing this form I 
no longer qualify for a grade of ffto 'Record' or 'No Show'." This 
policy is adhered to rather rigidly/ and 'having students read and sign 
such a strongly worded statement helps make them recognize this. ..^ 

When students come in to open up a file at the beginning of each 
quarter, they are asked ^to make an appointment for their ?irst 
required student/teacher contact. This may be a written and oral test 
after having studied a giv^ lesson, a conversation after having 
prepared a specific topic, or a pronunciation session fory students 
taking Spfpish for the very first time. The appointment bQpk approach 
is kept up throughout the quarter and student^ must always sign up,. for 
whatever activity they are required to do next. We have found that by 
doing this the students are forced to set up short range goals for 
themselves which are much more meaningful than simply knowing that 
they are enrolled fbr 2, 4, 6, or 8 units of credit and that they, must 
complete them in ten weeks. This appointment book approach has gone a 
long way to help us^ motivate students to start working right away 
rather than wait until the last weeks of the quarter. 



At the end of each lesson of the textbook, AT students are 
required to participate in a half-hour conversation session. Students 
prepare for these conversation$ by selecting topics from a variety 
presented in their syllabus. Included in these topics is a graded 



Culture and conversation. 



series of slide/sound culture presentations prepared at U.C. Davis and 
available to the students in the language laboratory. Each 
presentation begins by telling the students what they will see, what 
they are expectd to learn from the presentation, and how they will 
demonstrate that they have met the stated objective (>s). After this 
introduction, new vocabulary used in the presentation is presented 
with pauses for repetition practice. , Immediately after the 
vocabi/laiy, the culture narrative -begins. The narratives are recorded 

. entirely! in Spanish and are illustrated with electronically 
synchronized slides. Since the narratives are not available to the 
students Vin writing, they .must listen to 'the presentation, several 
times until it is mastered. Topics for these culture units include 
such things as "Mesoamerica," "Semana Santa en Sevilla," "La tuna," 
and "Machu Picchu: la cuidad perdida de los Incas." In the 
Qjelnversation sessions students are expected to participate actively, 

-showing that they have listened to the presentation and understand it 
frilly. . / ' 

Testing ana grading materials. 



For every unit of credit the student receives, a written and oral 
test must be passed with a grade of B- or better. Students who do 
poorly on a given test have an option to retest in order to achieve a 
higher level of proficiency. Four different versions of every test 
have been prepared and are handed out to students at random. Every 
.test has a 25-point speaking part which must be done individually with 
an instructor. Topics for the speaking parts are given to the 
students while they take' their exams; after five or ten minutes, the 
students are asked to converse on these topics with the 'instructor. 
Sample topics include: * \^ . 

lAT Test III : Imagine that it is 15 years from now and that 
you are very happily married. Tell us about your . 
wife/husbana. What is he/she like? What aoes he/she do? 
Why are you so happy together? etc. ' ^ 

2 AT Test I : Imagine yourself a reporter for the Cal Aggie . 
Yqur current assignment is to' interview LCD faculty members 
t6 finOi out how they spent the summer. Interview your AT 
instmctOT and find out as much as possible about what 
he/she' did during the summer — where he/she spent it, with 
whom, what he/she did, etc. 

3AT Test IV " Ayer por la manana hubo una boaa. iQuien se 
caso? Tais Ud. mismol Ahora Ud. esta leyendo' un articulo 
en el periodico sobre su . propia boda. ^ iQue dice el 
articulo? (i.e.. The bride' was given away by... The guests 
• were served... etc.) 

As- soon as the oral part of the exam is completed, the 
instructor teUs the student exactly how he or she has done, 
using a scale of zero to five points, in esfch of the following 
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categories: grammatical correctness, pronunciation, fluency ,^ 
self -correction, and communication. As soon as the student 
completes the written part of the' exam, the ^ exam is graded and 
the student is tord whether he or she may go on or whether more 
work is needed on this lesso^. . 



Supplementary learning material 

To date four videotape presentations covering troublesome 
grammatical structures have been prepared and are available to 
the students in the .language laboratory. The structures 
presented are:. SER vs. ESTAR, DIRECT vs. INDIRECT OBJECT 
PRONOUNS, PRETERITE vs. IMPERFECT, and SUBJUNCTIVE THEORY AND 
NOUN CLAUSES. A brief description of each videotape is as 
•follows: 

' SER vs. ESTAR - color - 18 minutes (1980) 

A teenager's father explains the various uses of ser versus 
estar to his daughter as she frets over her homework. To make 
sure she has uriderstood, he narrates a fairy tale in Spanish and 
then retells, a good part of the story asking her (and through 
her^ the §tudents) to select between the use of ser and estar. 

DIRECT vs INDIRECT OBJECT PRONOUNS - color - l9:30 minutes (1978) 

In . a court scene, the Direct Object; Pronouns sue the Indirect 
Object Pronouns for violation of the Equal Pajts of Speech 



Amendment by insisting that the Indirect Object Pipnoun must 
always come first in the sentence. In the process^ of the trial 
each object pronoup explains fully its function in the Spanish 
sentence. 



Narrator on screen briefly' explains in English the difference 
between the , two past tenses. This .explanation is then 
illustrate^ through various sketches in which the students are 
asked to participate by deciding whether particular actions are 
either preterite or imperfect. 

SUBJUNCTIVE THEORY & NOUN CLAUSES - color - 15 minutes (1978) 

Narrator off screen discusses, in English, the^ concept . of 
subjunctive versus^ indicative. Dependent and independent 
clauses are illustrated as analogous to a truck and trailer. 
Illustrated exercises at the ena allow the students to 
participate in deciding on ■ the use and non-use of the 
subjunctive. 




PRETERITE VS IMPERFECT - color - 25 minutes 



(1978) 
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TAKI^G A. FOREIGN LANGUAGE TO THE BIG COMPANY: PROBLEMS, PROSPECTS, 
AND LESS0N6 LEARNED ^ 

Rainer Sell 



University of Michigan-Dearborn 




JUDGING FROM THE ' DEBATE ON individualized instruction in American 
journals, the emphasis during the past decade has been on 
individualized -Itoreign language instruction in high school and college 
settings. A (Jif^exent 'form of individualizing .foreign language 
instruction occurs when a traditional college course is taken to a big 
international company for college credit. .The increasing number of 
foreign companies in this country-,^ college courses and prog^rams geared 
toward^ the practical use of foreign -languages in business, and the 
projected declining numbers of traditional students in the eighties 
make it advisable for colleges and- universities tq/'explore other 
settings for language teaching. . Quite^ apart frqm the increased 
visibility and reach of our larigiiage programs, these excursions into 
unknown territory may reveal tdJ^isome realistic aspects of practical 
language application in tihe "The experience may help us in 

making adjustments in our colieg'e cotirses, our expectations of student 
performance, gind our foreign language goals^ -in 'general. ,^At. W of^^ 
America in Warren/Michigan I taught Geiman to students who did not 
want tcf fulfil^ a language requirement, nor to become teachers or^ 
graduate students, nor make their transcripts look good for 
application to medical school. 

Setting and conditions ^ • 

VW of America in Warren/Michigan employs about 1000 people. 
Unlike other foreign businesses that have switched completely to 
English as the international language of commerce, at VW manuals, 
telexes, reports, telephone messages, etc., arrive in German. There 
is daily communication with VW' headquarters in Germany. Contrary to 
my expectations, the company did not want an intensive" beginning 
reading course in technical German, but a balanced approach to 
speaking , listening , and reading , with some emphasis or reading . 
Apparently they wanted to create a climate in which their American 
employees did not feel like complete strangers vis-^-vis the basically 
foreign product and the communication with the country of its origin. 

For a company , the advantages of in-house instruction are 
• obvious: hours relatively convenient for everybody interested in the 
course, considerable saving of employees' time spent on the way to the 
classroom, a familiar environment, and the increased motivation to 
take the course that results from all these factors. The officials at 
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VW were in^rested in establishing college credit for their femployees, ' 
because they felt the incentive for. students to finish the course 
would thus be greater. The employees would be reimbursed for tuition 
after successful completion of the course. A number of students could 
usevcredit foi; their continuing college education. ConsJ^dering the 
circumstances (an eight-to-five day for most employees; the comgany 
was reluctant ' te. schedule instruction during work hours) ^ I focind 
three hours pei" week a viable compromise in comparisoir to the .foCSr 
hours of a beginning German course at the college level. (Later 
experience confirmed that three hours were the maximum students could 
handle in order to complete their assignments, derive real benefit, 
and still enjoy the course.) My task was twofold: to individualize , a 
four-hour college course to such a degree that it would still warrant 
three hours . of credit at first-semester college level and to 
individualize Ihstruction for students who had not been selected for 
this class by college criteria. " 



Pronunciation and grammar 

Among the adjustments made in instruction,, reduction and selection 
ranked very high, although they were not the only changes. I reduced 
grammatical materials to essentials, for example, taking into 
consideration the specific situation of the students. For instance, 
German sounds were exclusively taught in context (complete words, 
sentences) with very little of the analysis of individual sounds whi|:h 
tends to frustrate newcomers to a language and emphasizes the 
difficulties. Faster than usual I let the students compare the spoken 
word with the written in order to avoid the gap between hearing and 
reading German and to make their preparation at home more meaningful. 
I emphasized the formal "Sie" .as the most likely and frequent address 
in business situations. (This helped to avoid a considerable number 
of difficult forms in the familiar imperative, which pan be 
particularly confusing at this early stage of language acquisition.) 
I used a very low-key approach to exceptions to rules. I taught the 
German simple past tense for passive knowledge, favoring the 
predominant Perfekt for reporting past events. 

In an attempt to leave students with something concrete and 
imnediately useful,. I developea 70 questions and answers beginning 
with the third week of an eleven-week instructional period. These 
questions and answers were geared toward the environment of the 
students: questions most likely to occur in an office or laboratory 
situation, questions about daily activities, hobbies, likes, aislikes, 
telephone situations, questions for potential visits, to Germany, etc. 
The questions and answers reflected the actual progression of grammar 
studies during the course. With each new set of questions 'the 
previous answers were omitted so that students had to learn the 
answers or come up- with meaningful variations. During each class 
period I split the class and had the two groups question eacK other. 
Toward the end of thescourse we worked completely without the question 
Sheets, with the teachVr occasionally cueing the questions. ^ ; 
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Texts and "tonvfersations 

•• > 

I needea a text that was available ifnmediately and conducive to 
independent study, and that, would allow omissions. I chose Helbling, 
Gewehr, Jeaan, von Schmidt, First-Year German , 2nd edition, which we 
use as our first-year German text at the University of 
Michigan-Dearborn. The texts and conversations, writteip for college 
students, were well received. Situations such as looking for a book 
in the library or a room/ to ref*Nremained relevant and could easily be 
adapted. Often I had the impressioQ^that topics far removed from my 
students' experience (such' as German students discussing politics) 
exercisea a strange ^at^traction and met with amused curiosity. The 
fact that some readings 'and conversations were not quite "their" texts 
seemed to have a pedagogical advantage: they required distancing from 
the text and immediate variation and adaption. 



/ 
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Accuracy 

The principle /of playing down mistakes in pronunciation — common 
practice in college classrooms by now— is even more valid in a 
business environrhent and shoula be appliea to other areas of 
performance. Unlike any other group of adult learners that may attend 
evening classes /at a university or college, these employees reflected 
in part the notorious hierarchy of big business. Most employees* knew 
one another, probably knew their approximate salaries, performance 
level, general/ reputation, etc. There may exist secret ':^rivalries 
between colle^&guesv on the same employment level, male ang female, 
black and wl^te, hrgh ahd low salaries. Any "defeats" or^ imagined 
humiliations /in the language class are much more far-reachihQ in this 
environment /that in a college situation where students tend to be in 
one age ^roup and accept the inherently competitive situation. 
Therefore I tried to avoia bel,aboring apparent weaknesses, hoping that 
obstinate / mistakes would wear^ off with tape practice. Grammar 
problems pf this kind were dealt with in private conversations before 
and after class. Reaaing weaknesses (which often existed in English, 
too) coLlld be compensated for ^by achievements in other areas, a. 
principle that should be applied widely in^ such a situation. 

(Another aistinction between school- and business environments is 
that /there is no way of placing students in the business setting 
acco]^ing to college standards and procedures. You may fina, for 
example, the former GI who knows quite a- few sentences in 
has /never heard of an accusative or o'fgrgpasitierrsT'^^ on in 
cl9ss there may be the^^sgeafeeiv^i^^ situations and with 

memorized seDtePGe»7-i3Cit'''wF« weak in grammatical accuracy. In such 
need for recognizing indiviaual achievement in certain 
^as — ^which some college programs accomplish through offering 
Specialized sequences for reading and conversation — must take place 
/within the given class.) 
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Preparation for indepenaent study 

Student 'absences can be frequent: they are unforeseen, most often 
unavoidable, and hence cannot -be held against a; student and • his 
performance. Therefore, motivation and preparation for independent 
study- are very important, ^^^^o-^^y contact situation reduces the 
normal four-day college* cont§?Kby 50%. I supplemented William G. 
Moulton's very useful hints for language students with my own advice 
concerning using time, one's immediate environment, and one's 
colleagues at work fo^^nguage f^pact^ce. 

There is no reason that a student cannot study form and function 
of new grammar topics on his own ^without previous introduction by the 
teacher. Most foreign language books today contain grammatical 
explanations in English. The t)ooks are usually written in such ^a way 
that they can be understood by an attentive reader who is willing to 
check the explanatlons^.against the examples given in the text. In, 
fact, by calling attention to "new" grammar, teachers tend to 
discourage language students from solving problems that • they are 
capable of mastering . We tend to exclude them from an area of 
language learning where their general intelligence and capability for 
abstraction can best be challenged and rewarded. Instead we leave to 
students mainly the tasks of memorization and imitation. The active 
involvement of the stuaent is cri^cial for his insight into the 
language. While working on. a new grammatical problem, the"^ student 
analyzes ana reviews contexts and grammatical relationships of 
previous lessons, thus reinforcing his command of the language. Very 
early during my teaching at VW, therefore, I made a point of assigning 
"new" grammar to th^^ students, even\.when I planned to -cover the 
material in class. The very uncertainty of continuing the instruction 
in a teacher-directeti way makes it mandatory -to teach such classes 
with emphasis un independent' grammar study. If a student becomes 
confident that he can study grammar on his own, we have truly 
succeeaea as teachers. 2 . 



Problems 

a, Convenient time^': VW prefer]^ to see foreign language 
instruction take place befolfe or after^dtk., These are inconvenient 
hours for the college teacher who has to extend his aay and gets 
caught in rushv hour traffic. If, as in my case, the company is 
locatea some distance from the university, it means additional 
investment of time. 

b. FinancesV At the- University of Michigan-Dearborn, coursef 
offered off -campus for credit are administered through the Extension 
Service, A course has to enroll a minippum number of students (15 in 
my case) to make it financially accep(^ble to the University. This 
may become a barrier for smaller companies to have courses t^^ht for 
credit. (VW was willing to pick up the difference for a second 
relatively low-enrollment intermediate course.) 
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c. Continuation: There may be considerable attrition during the 
drop-add period, because students discover too many conflicts with 
business assignments and family obligations or simply find themselves 
unable to cope with the wqrk involved. This lowers the chances for a 
continuing course. If possible, one should always enroll a few more 
students than the class limit peimits in order to allow for almost 
certain attrition. 

d. Staffing: My experience . with VW has been that the company 
likes to stay with the person who has proven himself an effective 
teacher. They refused to accept qualified part-time staff, for 
example, when it seemed unlikely that I could continue teaching. 
Unless a person is willing ,to commit himself over^.a long period of 
time or has colleague^ willing to replace him and acceptable to the 
company, therefore, coritinuation of the courses may be in jeopardy. 

i - 9 

Prospects 

Considering the prospects for instruction ana practical 

application of foreign languages" in the U.S., it is important for 
teachers to take advantage of every opportunity outside the college 
environment. If our courses become preferred to the instruction of 
commercial institutions such as Berlitz, we will have oemonstrated 
that we are able to teach languages effeptively to a speoifie group of 
non-traditional students without---.aiyifTg up academic standards^ We 
will also- have demonstrated that a^ersatile, experienced instructor 
is a greater motivating force than instruction heavily based on 
recorded materials and memorizatipn. Contrary to the notion that 
people in business and technical fielas want strictly technical ana 
business vocabulary and contexts, ^I experience different attitudes. 
The students enjoyed playful situations that combined relevance with 
humor. In spite of a considerable investment of time and energy, the 
class seemed to welcome language instruction as a chanqfe from the 
daily routine. One tesult of our relationship with mT has been 
internships at VW,for our' students in International Studies. These 
internships allow students to practice and improve their foreign 
language skills in a business ehvironment. 

Of course, not every college town in the U.S. has an international 
company like VW that provides opportunities for foreign language 
application. But it is useful to check your vicinity for 
international companies, foreign ana aomestic. Usually consulates 
provide lists of foreign businesses in the area. Two or more 
companies may agree on pooling employees for language* instruction on 
thelf premises. Although few will need language majors, they may want 
in-house foreign language instruction fir various reasons: 
improvement of already existing language proficiency, acclimatization 
of employees to the foreign proouct ana foreign contacts, promotion 
opportunities, and continuing eoucation for their employees (not Just 
in languages). We should not leave some of the most apparent 
opportunities for foreign language application in this country untried. 
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Lessons learned 

•"As a college teacher I gained new insight into the situation, 
needs, and problems of foreign language learfners in the U.S. outside 
the college classroom. My experience helped me to reconsider som^ of 
my goals and reformulate previous questions about language learning at 
colleges in the U.S. For example: A re we try ing to teach too much 
material in^tlie^irst two or four semesx:ers, instead of teaching less, 
but more meaningfully? Have we silently accepted the lie that a 
requimient fulfilled is the same as mastery? Have we encouraged 
students to expect mastery too soon by offering, for instance, 
so-called accelerated courses? (They may be fine for the few highly 
motivated and gifted students who want to become teachers, go to 
foreign cou^riei, or need the language in other immediate ^cays. For 
the average stud^t, however, accelerated courses may be deQeitful and^ 
disappointing in the long run. ) 

' I am an advocate of covering less material in favor of frequent,.; 
varied, and imaginative application of essentials in the classroom. 
We have to develop and exercise a certain mental agility in students 
that enables them to do a lot with less material, to use language 
joyfully with an uncluttered mind. Questions on who did what, where, 
when, and why are more importcint than the iptricacies of the German 
subjunctive. A student with a limited, but real communicative ability 
after four semesters is more likely to be satisfied with his 
achievement and build on it than a student who sees his hastily 
acquired, shaky knowledge of a language crdmble from day to day. 

Dispite our heav^^ emphasis on speaking . in the sixties and 
seventies, in most 'cases students were left without practice 
opportunities (apart from the small number that went abroad). Have 
we, for instance, tried hard enough, td find speakers of foreign 
languages in our communities such ias retired people, visitors, 
exchange students, etc., who would be natural communication partners 
for our learners? Too of\en we have dismissed students after, say, 
four semesters of college language with an attitude of "language is 
good for you" and left it at that. Straight A's in fulfillment of a 
language requirement frequently are merely the results of secondary 
motivation. They dd not necessarily reflect positive student 
attitudes toward languages, nor are they reliable indicators of our 
success as teachers. Let us 'carefully nurture primary motivation 
where it exists, and try to create it where it does not. 

We * should have more pass/fail options, at least in second-year 
courses, to allow truly motivated students to continue (and these are 
not necessarily A-students). Our present system — w4^ heavy emphasis 
on grade point average— discourages many motivated le|frners who major 
in different areas and do not have the time for straight A's in 
languages. Let us individualize our materials, giving political texts 
to political science majors, texts on music to music history majo6(S, 
etc . ^ This requires initiative , versatility , and additidinal 
investment of time on the part of the instructor, because traditional 
readers will offer little help. Let us talk to colleagues in 
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political science and convince them that a student's ability to read a 
foreign newspaper is a more valuable tool than the most recent book on 
comparative government written in^ English. 

In the past, we language teachers have often raised high 
expectations that could not be fulfilled. A realistic assessment of 
foreigi language applications in the U.S. and more modest goals in our 
curricula may gain us new friends. 




Notes ^ . ^ 

^For a realistic account of foreign languages and big business 
see Marianne Inman, "Foreign Languages and the U.S. Multinational 
Corporation," The Modern Language Journal , v. 64, n\ 1 (Spring 1980), 
pp. 64-74. 

2j. Jahn, "A S^fCMotivated and Self-Directed Second Language 
Learner: Heinrich Schliemann," Tl/I\e Modern Language Journal , v. 63, 
n. 5-6 (September/October 1979), jp. 275: "TTie sooner we give students 
the opportunity to* become sel^^rfTrected language learners who generate 
language according to their fiommunicative needs, the sooner we can 
expect ^rsonal fulfillment and linguistic competence in the' second 
language classroom." 



' ^Howard B. Altman, ."The Three R's 
Reeducation, Responsibility, and Relevance,*' 
v.; e> n. 2 (December 1972), p. 210: "To ii ^ 
means to tailor injstruction to the needs and inte 




Individual izaiifen : 
Language Annals , 
" "ze ihstpjction 
s ot learners." jf 
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GROUP INTERACTION IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

Elaine Simons 
College gf Charleston 



iMDIVIDIi^Hro^^ PROGRAMS TRAIN'S^TUDENTS very effectively in 

specif itf^^lnis, particularlv in the areas, of structure, reading, and 
writing, -^tudents may also perform ver/ well on achievement tests in-- 
,the areas/of listening and speaking, if they have been provided ample 
aural ancJ oral activities. However, if a student in an individualized 
program * is to bridge the gap between simply mastering performance' 
objectives and using the language for its true purpose--the meaningful 
exchange of ideas and information—the instructor, in designing tfhe 
program, must ensure that the student experiences actual communication 
in the target language extensively. One of the most dynamic resources 
available for this kind of experience is the student's interaction 
with his or hern^eer group. This paper will focus on three aspects of 
student interaction: 

1. The appropriateness of incorporating group interaction in an 
indiv^idualized setting.^ - 

2. Techniques for augmenting students' »^ense of positive group 
identity in order to increase opportunities for interaction. 

3. Essential concepts in the designing of group acJ^ivities - in an 
individualized program. 

In a typical individualized program, the student progresses 
through all the required activities in a learning packet which has 
been designed to help him master specific objectives. Uporf the 
completion of the learning packet , a student might attend a 
conversation session and take a test over the material. A student 
must usually pass the test by achieving 80% or better in order to 
proceed to the next . unit. The student progresses at his or her own 
best rate. Usually the operational schedule is flexible. The 
classroom is open all day during the week, and the student comes into 
the room as little or as frequently as he needs to in order to 
complete his work. This rather standard organization of an 
individualized program can pose a threat to students' achievement of 
convnunicative competence. . A further danger is that the student may 
perceive his success in the course to be nothing /more than the 
completion of a series of academic hurdles. 

Foreign languages are perhaps in a .unique position among all the 
disciplines in which ^individualized instruction is an option. We can 
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certainly identify and set forth as goals particular objectives which 
students must master before successfully moving on to the next skill. 
Students need these objectives 'Order to understand, at any 
particular point in their instfcfcfion, what they must be able to do 
before proceeding. What must also be considered, however, is that 
each of these objectives is but one small part of the total 
aim — communication in another language and culture. The expression or 
understanding of a single message, whether simple or complex in 
content, may require the use of several specific skills at once.^ A 
particular performance objective is of importance, in the ' final 
analysis, only to the extent to which it contributes to effective 
communication: to ensure tbat our students "see the forest beyond the 
trees" we must constantly provide them with the opportunity for using 
the target language in actual communication with others* 
Incorporating extensive group interaction jan be done successfully 
without sacrificing any of the essential ^fspects of individualized 
instruction. In fact, an individualized language (:)rogram, because of 
its more flexible, less formal nature, can use group interaction even 
more effectively than a traditional classroom. 

In tapping the resources o^ group interaction it is first 
essential to create a sense of group in our students. We cannot 
expect our students to express ideas effectively to others in a class 
if they do not feel a sense of positive identity with their peers and 
instructors. (It is difficult enough to communicate., ey^ in one's 
native language, " with those toward whom we do not feel ' comfortable. 
This problem of inhibition increases . when speaking a second 
language. ) Building a sense of group identity to foster interaction 
is important in any language instruction program, regardless of the 
philosophy or methodology involved. * 

In. a traoitional classroom, a strong group identity .among class 
members is relatively easy to develop. Students all meet together in 
a groLp at the same time. They are generally surrounded by the same 
peers each class meeting. Much of the sense of ublty may be provided 
by the instructor, particularly if he or she has a very strong 
personality. Due to the organization pf the traditional ' class, a 
natural cohesiveness, which can increase students' willingness to 
interact, is developed. 

In an individualized language program the building of a strong 
sense of positive group identity is frequently a more challenging 
project. Students may drift into the room at various times of the 
day. They may not be aware of who their classmates are. When they do 
come into the classroom, they may find different in$tructors to deal 
with, or even tutorial assistants. A student may write out his 
required exercises at home, complete the necessay oral work and 
"master" tjye material without ever thinking much about the language as 
a whole new avenue of communication. 

However, if we analyze the problem carefully, we can actually 
build a stronger sense of involvement in the students than is feasible 
in a traditional class. Since we rarely meet with the entire group of 
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students at one time, we must encourage interaction in other ways. 
One possibility is the concept of community . A student in an 
individualized program can feel -a sense of belonging and the necessity 
to communicate in the language if he perceives himself to be' a member 
of a "community" in whiQh Spanish is spoken and in which he must 
^interact., The physical classroom itself might be thought of as the 
centro or center wher6 the student comes to transact necessary 
business. It is important that students, from the beginning, regard 
the room as a place where they must use the target language in order 
to function effectively. To this end, a short compilation gf phrases 
students are likely to use most often can be included in the first 
learning packet. To reinfbrce the notion of community, the 
compilation might be titled "Para ' comuni^ar en el cSntro. "- The 
student practices the phrases by listening to a tape which models 
correct pronunciation. ^ Then the student must use these phrases to 
request the materials ffe needs to use or to check on his test scores. 
During the first week the student resembles a tourist carefully, 
looking up the phrase he needs, practicing it somewhat nervously, and' 

P approaching an instructor with "^.Me permite escuchar la cinta 
I leccion primera?" ^His satisfaction is obvious as he receives ^ 
Ly verbal praise frpm the instructor but also the tape that he 
5oon he is able to request material without the aid of the 
nary." ^'^^s^ °^ activity can * be instrumental in 

shing .'a positive feeling toward the student's experience. He 
is already communicating in Spanish for a practical purpose. He also 
begins to perceive that his experience is not going to be merely 
passive: he must often take the initiative in communication. 

In order to strengthen students' interaction with peers, several 
of the activities in the learning packet should involve working with 
classmates. For example, in an introductory unit, students can be 
assigned to seek out classmates and introduce themselves to each other 
(in^ the target language, of course). Students enjoy this kind of 
activity because again they are using the language for a practical 
purpose: getting to know some of their peers. Frequent dialogues. in 
small groups or pairs can be included as activities in subsequent 
learning packets to eficourage interaction outside the confines of the 
"centr'o." / — ^ - 

Interaction / among student^ outside the classroom can be 
facilitated by / preparing \and ^ssuing to each student a "guia 
teiefonica" or telephone director), containing the names and telephone 
nuntiers of all the students in the program. A directory makes it much 
easier for students to' contact one another about the preparation of a 
group assignment, and it also increases the notion that the student 
belongs to a cohesive group ^r community. Students pan also use the 
guia to call classmates and . practice telephone conversations in the 
target language. 

Another instrument which may be useful is a periodic newsletter 
for students in the program. It can include some of the students' 
written work, cartoons or editorials contributed by students, and 
announcements about local events related to the culture. A "Noticias 
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la semaiia" or similar publication can serve several functions: it 
"s a posi/ive reinforcement to those who see their work "in print." 
Also, tHe student is reading in the target language real information 
about real people; this can be more motivating than doing only 
assigned reading from a textbook. Finally, a newsletter augments the 
sense of community within the individual student. 

Videotaping can* be used effectively to increase students' a,ptive 
involvement wi^h their new community. Skits and dialogues which. are 
videotaped for later viewing are taken more seriously than merely 
reciting dialogues for the sole^-pufptJfe" of getting an activity checked 
off in a learning packet. Students enjoy watching themselves and 
others and are eager to perform well. Viewihg of the videotaped 
presentations can be scheduled at .regular times so that students can 
watch themselves on their favorite "TV show." Appropriate cultural 
materials cah be taped also and made available for viewing. 

An optional weekly conversational' practice increases student 
interaction and proficiency in the target language. This practice is 
most successftjl if the students view it as. a social event with ho 
pressure to speak absolutely correctly, Therefore, it is preferable 
to hold the gathering aWay^ from the classroom if possible. If t|y 
students are at a beginning level, the conversations may need to tie 
somewhat structured. However, the student should not be discouraged 
from attempting to say things he has not learned to ..say correctly. 
. This kind of conversational practice would of course be in addition to 
any required conversation sessions. 

Incorporating the concept of "community" and offering many 
opportunities for interaction in the community is one solution^o the 
problem of communication.- in an individualized program. The speoific 
techniques or activities " we employ are not so imps^tant as the met 
' that through these and similar processes, we can increase /the 
students' use of the language within the classroom and expand their 
experience well beyond the confines of the classroom. 

If the student feels an affinity 'toward the program and at the 
•same time perceives the importance of communication in the second 
language, there are innumerable possibilities for effective group ^ 
activities, to enhance the motivation to communicate. It is not my 
intent here to provide an all-inclusive list of such activities, but 
rather to suggest fundamental concepts in the designing and planning 
of those activities in an individualized setting. If one is 
interested in learning more about specific kinds of activities 
stressing real communication, such as ^values clarification, human 
dynamics and role-playing, Disick and Barbanel's article, "Affective 
Education and Foreign Language Learning, "1' is an excellent starting 
point and provides a thorough oibliography of other sources. 

In designing group activities for, individualized programs we must 
first examine the objectives which we have' established to determine 
whether or not an activity is appropriate to the level at which 
students are working at any particular point. Activities which are 
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too difficult will simply be frustrating, andthQse that are too easy 
may seem shallow. No matter how motivated our first semester students 
are, for example, they will not have the necessary skills to discuss 
the moral issues of who ajiould be the sole survivors in the event of a 
nuclear war; but we might expect a lively, heated discussion on such a 
topic from students at a more advanced level. The distinct advantage 
in an individualized program is that we can tailor activities so that 
air members of the group, rather than just the best students, can 
participate. 

Group activities must also be flexible in order to accommodate the 
varying numbers of students present. For example, if we plan for 
studentSi to divide into pairs and interview one another, we- must have 
an alternative in mind if only oqe student shows up for the session. 
(Often this particular problem d6n be solved by simply including the 
instructor or tutorial assistant in the group.) 

r 

Perhaps the most important requisite of the group activities we 
design is that they must generate real communication, among our 
students. I do not mean to suggest that we eliminate pattern drills 
or other grammatical exercisps. They serve an important purpose in 
I establishing correct speech and writing habits. They cannot, however, 
' be**construed as communication, which is out concern here. If the 
student is ever to be able to claim that he speaks Spanish (or 
Chinese, or 'Arabic), he must be provided with frequent experience in 
translating his own thoughts into words. 

■^i -.^ 

Real communication is almost limitless in its aspeats, and it is 
wise to include as many kinds of communication as possible in order to 
cater to varying individual personalities and interests. , One current 
trend stresses values clarification and interpersonal growth, but 
communication also includes the simple exchange of information, the 
expression of^>emotion, the expression of one's imagination, and even 
gossip or small talk. i- 

Whatever kind of communication we wish to elicit, the activity 
will be k^f optimum effectiveness only if the instructor is willing to 
perceive «)at the students are doing as authentic communication. We 
must learn^o react to what the student. is saying rather than how he 
says it. Correction during these activities should be- minimal, and 
perhaps should be done by simply repeating correctly what the ^student 
has said. The student must also be encouraged to take more initiative 
than might be the case in a traditional classroom." If we teachers are 
always the ones who ask the questions and the students always answer 
the questions, for example, then even if the questions are about "real 
issues," we are still perpetuating the idea in the student that he is 
simply participating in a classrbom exercise . The students must 
frequently ask the questions and they must feel the need to express 
ideas voluntarily. Communication is *not an endless series of 
question, answer, question, answer; it is a' dynamic, malleable 
exchange. v « 
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Recent concern has been expressed about cfer~~pountry 's inadequacy 
in- foreign languages. Our response as educators has been thatj^e must 
be. more effective in teaching our students to communicate in the 
target language. In order to improve our students' communicative 
competence, we must include frequent experiences in actual 
communication in the language. Igdiyidualized language programs can 
contribute, significantly in the area. Students in an individualized 
program must frequently take the initiative in communication, and they 
routinely snnnid use the language for practical purposes. They may 
thus come to feel less inhibited in the smaller, groups than in a 
traditional class. Finally, the flexibility of organization in 
individualized programs means that interaction with instructors and 
peers, both inside the classroom and beyond, is limited only by our 
imagination. 




Notes 

iRenee S. Disick and Laura Barbanel. , "Affective Education and 
Foreign Language Learning," pp. 185-222 in Gilbert A. Jarvis, ed. The 
Challenge of Communication . ACTFL Review of Foreign Language 
Education , Volume 6. Skokie, Illinois: National Textbook Company , 
1974. 
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MAINTAINING AND DEVELCPING AN INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAM IN INTERMEDIATF 
LATIN 

Grundy Steiner 
Northwestern University 



FOUR DECADES OR SO AGO an intelligent, 140>pound major league catcher 
was asked "How do you block a 220>pound base runner as he slides into 
home plate?" He replied, "When I can't stop 'em, I bave to figure out 
how to .ride in on top of 'eml" This situation embodies the 
predicament of the solitary teacher building and administering a 
self-paced,/ individualized language program. The peLMnal goal of 
that teacher must be, as a practical matter, to accoi<Sl|lh what needs 
to be done (or at least what is most important to do) without being 
overwhelmed: modest success with survival gives greater opportunity 
for personal pleasure and satisfaction in the long run than does more 
spectacular success without survival. 

No individualized instruction program can be built in a day, and 
certainly not by a single , instructor who must create and administer 
all parts of a program that is equivalent to any (or all) divisions of 
both the elementary and intermediate ye%rs (i.e., six academic 
quarters). The first two or three years an individualized program is 
offered inevitably the instructor is barely one jump ahead of the 
several student wolf-packs that are ready to devour the instructional 
and testing materials under preparation. (Eager student energy is a 
joy, but as a compelling necessity it can bring great pressure in the 
first years.) It is what happens after the first two or three years, 
however, and especially at the intermediate level, that is my prime 
concern here today. \ > 



A brief description of the individualized Latin program, Latin 
A99, at Northwestern should come first. The first two quarters present 
the grammar chapters of Wheelock (grouped into, on average, 
three-chapter units). The second quarter normally involves Wheelock 's 
Chapters 28-40 plus two testing units of prose selections like those 
in the back of the text. The third quarter offers Cicero's De . 
Officiis (selections) for the better students, or Buehner'T 
Comprehensive Second Year Latin for the less robust. The fourth' 
.quarter (officially the first intermediate quarter) varies, according 
to the preparation and proficiency of the student. Students who h&ve 
read Cicero and are ready to move on, in effect skip the fourth 
quarter and turn directly to Ovid or Vergil. (One of the two poets is 
normally read in the fifth quarter and the other in' the sixth. A 
grade of C or better in the sixth quarter technically fulfills "the 
Arts and Sciences foreign language reading requirement.) Students not 
ready for Ovid or Vergil, however, use the fourth quarter for review 
and readings (usually Cicero). Vergil or Ovid in the later quarters 
may be replaced by Lucretius (Book V) or by selected Epistulae Morales 
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from Seneca. Testing in the intermediate quarters consists of at 
least five sight passages (with dictionary); the student may, however, 
opt to take up to ten. Averaging grades on the entire set, or 
averaging the last two or three — whichever produces the more favorable 
result — determines the student's grade. 

The enrollment in the individualized program (designated A99) for 
this fall is about forty^three (these are in addition to the 
sixty-four Students in the three regular sections of elementary and 
intermediate Latin). Twenty^one of the forty^three in A99 are either 
pure virgines in the language , or relatively shorn lambs whose 
previous exposure involves a single yeat in high school, a pair of 
years in junior^ high ^school, a dropped fractional quarter at 
Northwestern, or some other background that calls for starting almost 
de novo : Four students have had a single quarter of Latin, hence are 
completing the grammar units based upon Wheelock. The remaining 
eighteen students are translating authors; they are effectively in 
intermediate Latin, where translation with some modicum of literary 
skill ^ is the goal. They are scattered among four authors: three are 
reading from De Officiis ; six, from the Metarporphoses (Dunmore 
selections); eight , from the Aeneid (Pharr edition; most, are reading 
in Book II, but there is at least one each an Books IV and VI); and, 
finally, one student is translating from Seneca. (There are no 
"Lucretians" this quarter, and there were no requests for Mediaeval 
Latin — although t,wo of three of the total virgines may be headed down 
that path. ) 

Time is ultimately the most precious and important cornmodity . for 
us all — res • omnium pretiosissima , as Seneca would say; » -'An' ' ^ 
individualized program, like the one just sketched can assuredly^-^make ' . 
serious demands upon tTie time available to the solitary, instructor, 
for it is not a single lock-ste0 course but rather~-~a ^man^faceted . * 
curriculum. Wheire does the time go? It goes (1) to plan tfe Jb^ograiri, . 
(2) to select and order texts, (3) to prepare gyllapiV tapes-, »^ 
handouts, and any other- special instructional material's, (4) to teach 
through office conferences, (5) to prepare test mater^iaf?^ ^ "(fi) td^ " 
administer, grade, and discuss with students the individual l!est§;W7). ^ 
to keep the records, and, one hopes, (8) ' to. refl^prt on' ,^e^ 
appropriateness and validity of it all. ' ^ ^ ' 

These eight it^ems', admittedly, appear in teaphing almost ;,any 
course, but their ;^phases vary substantially when they are applied ^to* 
the individualized' program. Planning for that prpgtam ^.and*, ordering 
its texts, however, must presuppose more student variat^dn ifj needs 
and i^equests (not all of which can be anticipated)^han'*f or a. regular 
course. The preparation . of syllabi, hahdouts, etS; , .familiar grjDtind . 
from standard classes, needs to be perhaps a trifle mor^ rJatailed .when\ 
students -are not going to be guided in daily class *se,ssibns. (Tnis is 
a point ^t which one's students- are the best gUide': wha^^they ask for 
regularly is likely what others also need oiost. . everyone tq 'date 
mishandles the >>is accusative plurals of • i-»S:t^m ii6unSj>-%for,*'example, A 
some special attention in a handout ma,y be in order. 0 - . .> •/ 
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Instruction by way of office conferences is the human heart of the 
program-^and perhaps the most expensive procedure in -terms of, time. 
About three students an hour seems to work (the ^forty-three in A99 
seem to do well on fifteen office hours this term, gome rarely 
appearing except to take tests, others coming in for half an hour or 
so once or twice a week). Survival for the solitary insjtructor calls 
for getting the student to decide, what actually needs asking about. 
The beginner, translating connected passages for the- first time, may 
need quite a bit of help and reassurance. Unfamiliar /orms, 
constructions, and word order in poetry can be very challenging, for 
example. Many'bring in the first paragraphs written out and want them 
corrected in toto . (This is well and good at the start, but if all 
"intermediates" insisted upon it throughout the. quarter, I should 
indeed be the 140-pound catcher blpcking the 220-pound base runner!) 
Students can, instead, .readily be persuaded to mark what they find ' 
troublesome. (It is one thing to help unravel Non est hortamine lonqo 
nunc utendum , and quite another tp hold the student's hand through. 
. Ovid's entire Flood I ) Judicious sampling must obtain when each 
student is a class. (But .then, does ohe ever get more than a 
Judicious sampling from any mfember of a regular class?) ^ 
Time-CQpsuming though they may be, these conferences, short or long, 
give y^hdrous. Insights, into the mind of the student and often open 
wide doors o1> communication. 

Foe ,t^fe afca?Jf?mic evaluation of the student's mastery of Latin, 
testing is manifestly crucial'; For this '/ea son substantial thought, 
care, ang, • energy *mu$t 'go {ntp,.. the construction and physical 
prepatation of tests. Jjf . a regular class has read the first 
^ Ca'tilifiarian and is 'to b^tested on it, ..it • is easy to type off Quo 
. . usque,. tondefn,.a'butere. Catilina? ../etG. Many students will remember "It 
i\-weti' pnough .from class that even a "typo" will not slow them. 
.Similacly, i| you are, .going ttJf give a -'sight passage from Aeneid VIIT 
P naxr Mgndayi^ 'and will be in th^-; room as- students take it, though your 
.- fpte on [jer^tibus-.et.magnis tf^s is pbscure or confusing, somebody will 
put; up a.fhapid^ arad' -ask, and you can correct the " Impressibn for 
■ .everybody- But whe.n preparing a test to-be used in an individualized 
pr«gi<am (one that wilL be servjceab-le* for more than one student and 
o\^r more than ^, single academic term) , the paramount obligation is to 
select, e^fij^t , , apti reproduce with meticulous care. TTiis care takes 
t-ime^.' . ■ • ■ ' , . 

1'"* * ; ■■ ■ ' - . . .- - ..(■■ ■ • ' • V 

ST uspally select several possible ^passages from an author at a 
sitting.. Test passtefges seem easier to find When one is in- the mood to 
■search, for tjiem, althpi^l][ occasionalLy; in reading one comes upon 
; scmiething idSrs-I,, Alsoy I -tend" to edit two or three together—^again it 
is easier.- to ^continue a process 'than to restart it ex nihilo . 
Editing;, b^^ the way, 'involves a'ssigrfing. an identifying number to a 
passages ^^.the'\studm|t, while ' toW . the' author, is never . told ' th^' 
.^pi^cis^. locatiorfi. Tne selec'tlorf is then prefaced with an introduction^ 
to provide the • •essential background.; notes point out unusual forms, 
constructions, word ojfder, etc.;. macrons may or may not be added in 
^hoif .p.^,™ . w — V— ^ Seneca have them; two 

Cice^-o and the authors 
and rereading, the test 
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is now ready for photocopying and use. 

As in any methodology that uses any test more than once, security 
is inevitably a problem. Many students expend more energy trying to 
avoid the work of mastering a course's content than they would have 
expended on the- actual mastery itself. "Security" implies not only 
the relatively simple matters of proctoring tests and keeping them in 
locked cabinets and locked offices when not in use, but also includes 
dealing with their compromise* by students who have either photographic 
_^pr at least, tenacious) memories, or who hold onto a phrase or two and 
know how to use an index verborum , or to leaf through the Aeneid until 
they find the proper names that appeared in the passage just taken. 
Such students then can share their knowledge with fianc^(e5s or 
roommates, or add the information to the house files. (The chairman 
of the 'Latin department at a distinguished Jesuit high school in 
Chicago told me, early in his tenure at the school, that he was 
already , seeing more and more, of his own rather personal and unusual 
interpretations of Cicero coming through in his students' class 
recitations and tests. He felt, with good reason, that his personal 
interpretations were now being built into the "received version" among 
his students — a version transmitted by older brother to younger, and 
friend to friend.) 

Clearly, no limited set of tests can be adequate over any extended 
period of time (or even safely be used for all students taking tests 
during a single academic term). A bank of tests, therefore, is a 
necessity. . The larger the bank, the better. Three versions of each 
test are a desirable minimum; five are preferable, with constant 
replacement once the bank has been filled. This dictates about 
twenty-five tests for a Cicero, Ovid, or Vergil. Random selection 
from the tests appropriate to any given level of proficiency also has 
merit (but complicates comparative grading). It at least guarantees, 
however, that a remembered test taken by Jack in the morning will not 
give Jill all the answers in the a^ernoon. 

The actual testing is done either in my own office or in an 
adjacent "testing room." Although grammar tests at the elementary 
level are preferably graded while the student looks on, the 
intermediate translation tests are not assigned a final^ade at that 
time (usually the student is in a hurry, or a line b^^ns to form). 
But I do try to give^ a quick preliminary reading to the intermediate 
tests and point out any serious errors that might hamper further 
progress. When the grading is done, the student and I go over the 
paper in detail, discussing the phenomena or aspects that interest 
either of us. These, again, are often thoroughly enjoyable and 
informative, sessions as students draw on parallels from other 
languages and literatures or bring up parallels from modern situations. 

The record keeping, curiously, also needs some elaboration:, while 
a lockstep class can be rostered on a graph sheet (the familiar grade 
book) with each column indicating a day's assignment, self-paced, 
individualized courses may have few vertical lines for cut-off dates 
except at .the end of the term. I have, therefore, evolved a Record 
Sheet (see Figura 1); which is retained in a loose-leaf binder and 
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FIGURE 1 

LAtIn A99 Progress Sheet Record NAME _ _ _ Phone 

Previous Latin: Grades 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 NU(etc.) 

Other languages: French German Greek Hebrew Italian Russian Spanish 
' Objective in study of Latin: 
'meelock*' Units: , 

1 » 10/1 

2 11 '2 

3 12/3 

4 13 '4 

5 14 '5 

6 Translation I 

7 . .. n 

8 III 

9 * IV 
Quarter 3: Author(s): 

Sights: I II in IV V VI - 

vn vin DC X 

Quarter 4: Author(s): 
Sights: I II ni IV V VI 

VII Vni DC X 

Quarter 5: Author(s): 
Sights: I II III IV ' V VI 

VII Vm IX X J 

Quarter 6: Author(s): 
Sights: I n III rv V VI 

vn . vm IX X 



Language Requirement: (Date) ^ ^ 

Sent to Registrar ? Yes No 
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used for as many quarters as the student is enrolled. The spaces are 
admittedly small, but they allow recording the identifying number of 
each test taken and the grade achieved. In addition to the Record 
Sheet, a gradeless scorecard is useful. This scorecard is simply an 
alphabetical checklist of students, enrolled each quarter in the 
program. It makes it easy to see who is building a record by taking 
successive tests. For example, entries at mid-quarter might* look like 
this: 



Diogenes 



Student Name Progress 

Anacharsis 6, 5, 9, 12, 3Ci-p 1 

Bias 1 

Chilon (5) Ov-2, 3. 

Cleobulus 3Ci-p 2, 3 



Periander (6) Ve-8, 21 

Pittacus (6) Ov-3, 7, 13 

Solon 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Thales 10, 11, 12, 13 

Zeno Sen-2 



The scorecard suggests that student Bias, if a freshman, be called in 
for a conferenpe; Diogenes, however, if an upperclassman who had been 
in the program before, might well be allowed to take the consequences 
of his inaction. (As for the others, Anacharsis has completed four 
review units from Wheelock and is now reading Cicero; Chilon is a 
fifth-quarter student reading Ovid; Cleobulus, reading Cicero, may be 
either a third- oi a fourth-quarter student; Periander and Pittacus 
are sixth-quarter students, one reading Vergil and the other Ovid for 
the language requirement; Solon is making rapid progress through the 
first quarter of Wheelock; Thales, in second quarter, has one grammar 
unit left, then will read, e.g., Cicero; cZeno lis finding Seneca's 
Stoic epistles rather slow going.) 

These two record^s, the one to reveal who. is working, the other to 
record grades as well as what has been covered, are really all that 
need be kept. (Scored tests, by the way,^^re all retaineo in an 
envelope under lock and key for as long as 'The student is active or 
potentially so in A99. ) 

One further comment about the progress of students and the 
survival of the teacher: Parkinson's Law, of course, applies to 
schedules and terminal dates.. When tests were sallowed through the 
last day of final examination week, Saturday of that week was hectic. 
When the Ides of March fell on a Thursday, hence that Thursday seemed 
an appropriate terminal date, the Ides were hectic (but the rest of 
the week serene). When my son got married on the Saturday of finals 
week, the preceding Tuesday that was designated as the cutoff aay was 
hectic (but the rest of the week was available "^for preparations and 
the ceremony) . In most cases we find, that 90-95% of the students 
finish. 

This now brings us to the "time to reflect." My plans for the 
intermediate level include improving and refini-ng: to fill out the 
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bank of tests and begin to upgrade it; to complete more of those 
unfinished, rough-draft introductory handouts for students beginning 
authors like Vergil and^ Ovid;„ to prepare some mediaeval' Latin 
materials for the -English and history majors who often ask for them. 
I'd like to do an Erasmus unit. One or two other projects might 
develop, especially if some textbook ceases to be available (I am, 
however, reasonably happy with what has been assembled: it does work). 

The solitary teacher of individualized language courses must 
individualize according to his or her own talents, interests, and 
preoccupations as well as those of the students. The essential matter' 
is not to try to do everything for everybody that, would be done in a 
classroom. Most students don't need it: m^jst can teach themselves, 
if we show them how to do it. If they do most of the work in their 
individual directions, you and I, indeed, like the lAO-pound catcher, 
can ride safely in atop the 220-pound base runner. 
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INDIVIDUAL IZtD SPANISH INSTRUCTION, SYLVANIA NORTHVIEW HIGH SCHOOL 

Donna E. Sutton 

Sylvania Northview High School 

Sylvania, Otgp 

) 

AT THE CONFERENCE ON INDIVIDUALIZING Foreign Language Instrucftion held 
at Stanford University, May 6-8, 1971, I reported on the findings of 
my doctoral dissertation entitled, "A Feasibility Study of 
Individualized Foreign Language Programs in %he High Schools of the 
United States. "1 At that time thirty-three individualized foreign 
language programs were identified. Today it would be difficult to 
identify all of the program^ in existence, since this approach to 
teaching-learning has increased so extensively at all levels and in 
all disciplines. At that time all of the people questioned who were 
involved in individualized instruction were extremely enthusiastic. 
It did indeed appear to be an approach to learning that benefited 
students, that aided them in becoming better learners. After eight 
years of observing ^ood students become better students and average 
students become vety good students, and even poor students being 
successful learners, it is difficult for me not to accept 
individualized instruction as an excellent means of transmitting* 
information and facilitating learning. Other means of -presentation 
almost seem unfair to the students by comparison. Not all students 
progress at the same rate, nor does the individual student progress at 
the, same rate all of the time. Learning under conditions of 
.individualized instruction accommodates the learners' attitudes 
approaches to learning, aptitudes, abilities, ambitions, as well as 
their lack of any of the above. 

Increasingly it seems individualized instruction might better be 
called continuous progress, as it seems to describe more accurately 
what really takes . place with the student. Students rarely work as 
individuals, but are frequently consulting with other students, 
studying together, grouping and re-grouping as their needs arise. The 
"individualization" rests in the fa^t that the student makes his own 
progress at his own rate aqd ability, and, as he proceeds through the 
program, following his own \nterests. It is a continuous progress 
program in that the , studePltr makes continuoul progress towards 
improving his own language and study skills, 'it is this continuous 
mastery, and thus true progress, that makes individualized instruction 
successful. To me, after more than ten years of researching and 
studying programs and conducting Iftaividualized classes, 
'Individualized instruction would smell as sweet by any other name." 

. Most students like learning in an individualized program. They 
like the informality of the class, arranging their homework schedule. 
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taking tests when they feel competent, workiny with their friends, and 
most of all their own success. Most students seem to want an A or B 
and will strive extra hard to achieve their goal. If a student is 
having difficulty, the teacher has more time for individual J^lp^ 
can take advantage of the informal atmosphere and assign/ ancSther 
student to help him. (This reinforces the student-tutor's learning as 
well.) High levels of achievment can be expected from the stLdents in 
^*an individualized program, and the teacher no longer needa to feel 
• guilty abotJt the individual differences that are so difficulty to deal 
with in the traditional classroom setting. Since all students must 
pass eadh evaluation with a score of 8CK or better and since each step 
is carefully designed to' further the students' progress, regardless of 
the number of steps taken, all of the building TSTocks for future 
learning are firmly in place and each student makes progress. 
Admittedly some make more progress than others; however, no student is 
left behind because he failed the test and the class went on to the 
next concept based on what was supposedly previously learned, (There 
is little possibility of that student ever passing the course: 
failure often is followed by more failure and eventually the student 
drops the course.) Some students who have experienced a degree of 
failiire, perhaps having passed with a C, but continued with the 
course, may be slow when they first begin an individualized program, 
but after a few months of learning each concept before continuing they 
begin to make steady progress towards acceptable standards. Students 
are pleased to find that they can achieve. Often these students will 
choose to stay in foreign language for several years and eventually- 
achieve a reasonable degree of ccJffipetence. It is curious to note that 
few students fall into the "C" range when instructed under conditions 
of individualized instruction. The classic bell curve vanishes 
completely. 

History of ^hd Mi ^gram 

In 197'z 1 HfcS^n li^aching at Sylvania-South, now Sylvania Northview 
High School. . At that time there were two Junior high schools, where 
it was possible to begin language study by taking 1/2 credit in the 
seventh grade and 1/2 credit 'in the 8th grade, sThere was Silso a 9th 
grade school offering Spanish .1 and Spanish II. Thus, students 
enrolling at Sylvania-South in the upper levels of foreign language 
study came from a Variety of teachers, backgrounds ana experiences, 
At Sylvania there also are numerous transfer students^ from outside the 
state, as weii as from other local schools, and there are students who 
have lived in Spanish-speaking countjries. . Adding these differences of 
student characteristics to the usual student differences one expects 
to find in any classroom (e.g., ability, aptitude, learning styles, 
goals, ana interests), the problem of providing a continuous, 
beneficial, and meaningfijl 'education to the individual is heightened. 
Individualizing Spanish instruction seemed "a possible means of 
providing continuity with the^ student's past experiences and of 
achieving goals mutually acceptable to the teacher and the student. 




M The program began operation^i* du/ing the spring of 1972. The 
following year enrollment at Level (ill doubled. Levels IV and V 
followed the next year. In 1976 a new high school was constructed and 
the 9th grade school eliminated.' The new high school became known as 
"authview and the older high school, Northview. Since the division, 
Danish at Northview has continued to have gradual growth. "mis 
gf&*Hlin^ in enrollment indicates student satisfaction and is 
confirm&rr^y a questionnaire administered yearly asking for student 
reactions to the course. 

r 



Program description 

Students at Levels I and II are taught primarily in a regular 
classroom setting,. There are two reasons for this: first of all, 
many begin language study in the junior high schools; second, the vast 
majority pf /-students bring little previous knowledge or experience to 
the foreignVlanguage classroom. Students need to develop good 
pronuncia,tion>«b4ts, to be exposed to varied study techniques, and to 
be given help in contrastive analysis of grartwnatical features. During 
the beginning levels students are also prepared for assuming more and 
more responsibility for their own education. They are given an 
assignment sheet for each chapter that also lists the subject matter 
to be covered the next day in class. Students are expected to preview 
the next day's lesson as well as to prepare written homework. 
Students are further encouraged to develop leadership and independence 
by participation in small groups. Students who score less than 80% on 
any evaluation are permitted and expected to re-take anotfrer form of 
the evaluation. Tutors from the advanced classes are available every 
period to assist lower level students during their ^study time, with 
almost immediate remedial meaeures* taken, lower level students achieve 
' a high degree of mastery. 

Level III students proceed at their own rate through materials and 
evaluations developed following a standard text. Each chapter has 
four written evaluations (a vocab^ulary quiz, two grammar quizzes, and 
a composition) and three oral evaluations (questions concerning the 
reading selection, manipulation or thm oral structure drills, and 
questions and adaptation of the conversation). Students may take the 
seven evaluations in any order they choose; however, a chapter must be 
completed before they can receive credit for work done in the next 
chapter. This limitation prevents students from skipping any of the 
evaluations they may dislike or find difficult, 

Although the evaluation , techniques closely resemble those /^sed in 
a traditional classroom, the student must pass all evaluationfe with a 
score of 8m or higher, or re-test using a different form of 'the 
test. Tests are always handed back the following day, the student's 
errors are reviewed, and remedial measures are suggested, if needed. 
In preparation for these tests students may use teacher-prepared study 
sheets and pre-tests (including answer sheets), their book, their 
friends, the teacher, advanced students, the tapes which accofrt my the 
'text, or their own previous knowledge. 
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During t\y^ oral tests the student not unly must demonstrate %tye 
ability to answer ^ the questions rollowing the readlfcogs and 
conversations, out also must use trie new vocabulary and gmmr^r in 
unstructured CDGversation. He must be able to manipulate ^te oral 
structure drifWfcquickly and accurately. Since oral testing^^ done 
in small groups of no more than seven students, each stuOlsnt is 
required to be better prepared than if* he were in. a self-coijtained 
classroom. The oral tests further serve the purpose "Qf developxr|| all 
language skills simultaneously : the vocabulary and grammar^ are 
evaluated in bo^ written tests and oral tests. ^^.^ 

Although the\ one written evaluation is called a composition, it 
may or may not be a traditional composition. Starting with students 
suggesting alterncl^tives, "composition" has grown to mean using)^Spanish 
in a . way that is creative and meaningful to the student. The 
composition may still be a theme based on the text, or the students' 
lives; but" it mey also be a translated* popular song, 'a poem, an 
advertisement, a story, or a translated newspaper article; it may be a 
drawing or a picture cut from a magazine and labeled. Frequently 
students write original poems, stojfies, ana essays (one even wrote ^a 
forty-six page novelettel) Students may work with a partner and do an 
imaginative bulletin board, memorize a skit ana videotape it,;' or 
present it to a. lower level class. The composition is meant to be a 
fun assigninent that utilizes the newly acquired skills in a persohal 
application; it is limited only by the students' imaginations. 

For each quarter students are told the number of evaluations 
required far an A, B, C, etc. Most students want an A and are able to 
achieve it. At first the requirement was based on the amount of work 
accomplished regular class. The requirement has been increased 

twice aai possiwy could be further increased. Some students 5^h^se 
to do ' ''•^re work than required. Students who accomplish more 
evaluations' than required have a letter sent to their parents 
commending the students. Some students work through the materials 
very fast ana complete Spanish III some time before the end of the 
year. These students can continue into Spanish IV work; their efforts 
are rewarded with the extra knowledge they have acquired ana their 
scores on college placement tests. 

.Level IV students are individualized by interest as well as 
ability .^^v*tudents have an elaborate array of materials from which to 
choose. All major textbooks are available, and in addition students 
may choose to read Spanish-language comic books, magazines from 
Spanish-speaking countries, books on sociology , geography , history , 
biographies, 'and literary texts often used by universities, classics 
of Spanish literature from Spanish publishers (these are without 
studfent aids), or travel materials. Career opportunities are 
discusseo on a regular basis: materials and guides that explain the 
language levels required, expected salary, and duties are available. 
Specializea books on Spanish fox policemen, social agencies, 
hospitals, and business are also available. Reference materials such 
as dictionaries (Lnglish-Spanish, * Spanish-Spanish, thesaOri ,^ 
synonym-antonym, rhyming, and pictorial), verb glossaries, ana 
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corre*spondence manuals are in the room' for the students' use. The 

thfeory is that as long as students read Jttey will be. using the 
language' in a natural situation~learni(fig vocabulary, 'observing 

. structure, and enjoying every minute ofu^eir- study time. As new 

vocabulary is met, it is learned e^&ily\^ quickly because the 

student is probably saying to himself^ "I always wondered how to say 
that in Spanish." - f 

Each week students must prepare a^ritterji assignment. In it they 
mwst report on their reading, and \may / also include original 
compositions or -other creative projects. a student is working on 
an assignment that takes more than a week to complete, he simply needs 
/ to write a brief report on his activity and progress, and may postpone 
^^evaluations. For example, a student reading a . novel may choose to 
write about a section individually, or read the entire novel before 
reporting. A list of each student's written errors is kept, and 
discussed with the student individually, with suggestions cSn how to 
correct making that type of error. It is|not long before students are 
asking for a grammar review. We have two series, , complete wi^rt^ 
appropriate tests. Students may take all of the units or may chSose 
J^yj^t.udy only a particular concept that is causing them problems. 
Du^DiVig the last half of the year, all students take a series of 
grammar and verb tests, which they may or may not need to study 
for — depending on the .indivioual's retention. 

In order to provide practice in listening comprehension, we have a 
well "developed tape, collection. In acUJition to the tapes that 
accomfj'any the texts, there are tapes of classical, folk, popular 
music. We have recordings of poetry, short stories; plays, and 
short-wave broadcasts. 

Each student" is scheduled for a conversation group at least once a 
week for formal evaluation, but students are also expected to use 
Spanish in the classroom. The composition of the conversation groups 
is varied in order that students will know one another well and will 
mix across ability levels. , Students take turns beim group leaders 
; and suggesting topics* for conversation. J'^' 

On Mondays some type( of media is presented.' We have just 
completed, for example, an in-depth series on Mexico, and now are 
studying the political situa^n, in the Caribbean. Arrangements have 
been made for a|;jsoGial stud|^^teacher and a Cuban refugee ^o talk to 
the students .as soon as ' tp^^udents' oackground is adequate. OuA 
> next unit will be on Spanish'*'»;fe ^and will culminate with a trip to the^ 
Toledo Art , Museum, which conta'fKs a number of examples. of Spanish art. 



Other activities * ^ 

During the spring the fourth- and fifth-year students prepare and 
publish a booklet containieQ the best original or translated works of 
the year from all levels. Situdents select their own editor ana staff 
to bear the prime responsibility, but. all students contribute 'to the 
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finished booklet. There is an art competition for the cover and 
illustrations. The student staff selects the materials to be 
included; it is tnen typed and sent to the printer's. 

Al^o in the spring we have a Spanish Fiesta, which includes all 
students of Spanish in the school system. Mexican food is available 
in our community, but Spanish food is not. The fiesta is catered, but 
the students choose the menu, decorate the cafeteria, and arrange and 
present the program, j It is open to the first 300 persons who purchase 
tickets, with Spani^ students and- their families being giv^en the 
first opportunity. For several years we have had a rock band. They 
play both currently popular Spanish songs and some of their own 
favorites they have translated into Spanish. 

Throughout the year students at all levels are exposed as much as 
possible to -the people and their culture. This varies from year to 
<year depending on availability. People who are visiting the community 
as well as fore|.gn exchange stuj^ents are brought into the classroom 
for formal or informal presentations ^ ' We also invite people who use 
the language in their business or profession. CXirrently we have a 
student working at a hospital as an* interpreter in the admitting and 
emergency room who has described her work to the lower level clci'sses. 
Students participate in oratorical contests and language days^ at the 
universities.' Students may, prepare and serve a continental breakfast, 
or prepare and sell tacos in the cafeteria. Any activity that makes 
the language "real" and interesting to the students is considered: 
virtually every day there is something relevant on the news or in the 
newspaper that cara be used in the classroom. 



Program evaluation 

At the beginning of the year a questionnaire is administered to 
the Spanish classes eliciting students' reasons for studying Spanish. 
All express a desire to utilize Spanish in some practical way — travel, 
getting to know people who speak Spanish, corresponding with people 
who live in Spanish-speaking countries, reading current periodicals, 
etc. A few may indicate the hope to use the language in conjunction 
with a career, and even fewer want to study great works of 
literature. After .|^dministering such a questionnaire, a teacher has 
the responsibility to teach in such a , way that the students are 
gpalizing their goals- Teachers later can lead students gently and 
gradually towards art and literary appreciation as the students mature 
emotionally and academically. ' 

A?>er the ,fi,rst quarter.^ the students talk as a group about their 
experiences vy.i£h ;a , contM progress;^^ program. It is evident that 
they have learned a ^g^^^pWeai about^^hemselves as learners. They 
know-; 'which materials '^i^^pprpaches, have helped them to learn the 
easiest. They ,t<now ,whJ,Gh evaluations aire best for^^^hem to take first, 
the oral or th^ writ^tenl^ 'Students usually under steflnd how to schedule 
their time in order PiO^- to pe; pushed at . thfe last minute. . The 
question, "Why were you a(Dle to ^^aehieve a betteir/gr^^^ in this class 
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.than^in your other subjects?" followed by "How can you apply some of 
these learning concepts to your other classes?" usually brings out 
some astute observations and evidence of student insight into their 
own study habits. Students show that they have learned how to learn^, 
be it Spanish or anything else they might like to know. 

Mid-term and final examinations are also given. Students are so 
accustomed to achieving either an A .or 8 on. each evaluation that there 
are very few C's.^ Student%ialso notelthat they do not have to study 
so hard for^tt^ir exams in this course.. as in other classes. This is, 
of. course, due to tl-eir thorough understanding . of each lesson during 
the semester. 

-.'^ ■. ■ ' ' 

The MLA language exam is_^dministered on an irregular basis. (It 
must be done during class time and takes'^ four days—plus the scoring 
time.) Two years ago ail of the students took the test.^nd placed 
above average in reading or writing, and some were off-; the scale 
according to the national norms. Most individualizea students are 
successful on the exam if they try it. Since the program is open to 
all students, and not all the students are academically talented, this 
is indicative that the design of the program is basically sound and 
conducive to a high level of learning. 

At the end of the year students are given questionnaire to 
evaluate their experiences ' ip. the program. their suggestions for 
improvement have been taken into consideration -'and hfeve helped to 
strengthen ^^he program each year. With very few jgiceptions, the 
questionnaires reflect a high degree of satisfactiory^*^ 

V *■ ' ' 

The continued growth of enrollment is .further indicative of this 
personal satisfaction. More and more students are choosing to 
continue at least through^ Level III and 'many are completing four and 
five- years. Some of these stuClfents are j placing in the colleges as 
though they had had seven to nine years of . school language study. 
(One student placed so high that a university recommended that only 
one more Spanish course would be necessary to make the student 
eligible to te&ch Spanish.) . 



Student advantages i 

The program "offers a gieat deal of flexibility within the 
framework of an ordinary class period. Time as used very 
economically. Students are free to spend time only on concepts they 
do not know and can move on towards further study as soon as they have 
mastered the concept. If more time is needed for a particular 
concept, it is available. The program can compensate for unevenness 
of preparation. It has a place for students who need more basic work, 
as well as for students who have had outside class learning 
experiences in Spanish such as living in a Spanish-speaking country, 
having native parents, or a Spanish-speaking friend. Students are 
free to learn according to their own rates, abilities, arid, interests 
and may continue to learn as muCh as they desire. 
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Students can schedule the class when it is most convenient. It 
makes little differenc^uf all of the students in the room are at the 
same level. It is^ pi^ferable, of course, for several students of the 
same level to ba, in class together, since most students prefer to work 
with their friehf^;. but it is not necessary. ^ 

Students can choose when to take an evaluation and which 
^^evaluation to take first. If a student has several tests in other 
subjects on a particular day he does' not heed to take any in Spanish. 
If a student is ill or on a vacation he will not miss a particular 
■concept completely, but rather may continue to work where he left off 
when he returns. Surprisingly, t\^e day after a vacation is one -of the 
busiest: other teachers frequently do not mai<e assignments, and 
students may decide to do as muchr^. Spanish as possible during vacation ¥ 
in order to be able to -devote ^t^f^ tg their other courses or" visit 
with their friends when classel)*?i^sume. It is not unusual . for a 
student to return from vacation ready for three to five evaluations in 
one day. (Imagine how popular a teacher would be who announced thpee 
to five tests for the day s^ter vacation'.) 

There ' are opportunities for personalizing the language at all 
levels, and this gradually increases as students become more 
accustomed to making their own choices and become sufficiently mature 
to assume more responsibility for their own education. Students who 
select their own materials and- topics are at least partially 
self-motivated. Thus, students continually see the relevance and know 
the practical use of the language. 

By requiring near mastery, the program helps ^ students build a fiirrti 
foundation for further language study. The individual student's 
progress is constantly monitored. The personal contact with the 
teacher . and the nigh level of student achievement help the student 
develop positive , attitudes toward language study as well as improve 
his own self image and self esteem. Feelings of success encourage 
students, to stay in the progf^m longer and their enthusiam towards the 
course attracts other students to the. program. 

Students in an individualized program have an ever-increasing 
number of choices concerning what materials to study and which means 
of learning are best for them. Students learn how. to learn, using 
resources such as the text, the tapes, study sheets, and people (the 
teacher , advanced students, and one another) . Students learn which 
mode of instruction is most suitable for them: some students learn 
best in a group, some in tutorial settings, and some need to sit down 
in a quiat >Gorner to figure thoughts but 'iW^ themselves . Others find 
they leatn best by listening to the tapes; some prefer to read or 
write the material . 

By learning the. material in small learning steps, most students 
can be successful. This is true even for students who previously 
appeared to have learning problems, since study time can be varied by 
individual needs. All students learn the materials to 'near mastery, 
by re;-testing over concepts not thoroughly learned; therefore, each 



student builds a firm foundation on which to base his contiinuea 
language study. There is little partial learning" A)? - f^iiige. 
Students who are not academically talented may not I'eara as much 
material as other students, but they have a better chance |fof suqcess 
than they would in the regular classroom because each student'jceceives 
immediate and personal feedback on his mistakes and prodlemsi; ' plus 
remedial suggestions on other sources or approaches to tty.' > j ^ 

Frequently competition among ' the students develops, not only, to, 
see who can complete the mo||^ evaluations per quarter,' but also to .see' 
who can receive the most^+'s. Although a B counts for having' 
completed the evaluations, it is little consolg|Jf)n when /one's besb 
friend makes an A. 

Because all students are evaluated through reading, writing, and 
orally, the basic skills of language are developed and coordinated 
almost equally. it i:^\impossible for a student to "hide" in clas^. 
Some students may cheat xin the written quiz (although a number of 
precautions are taken), but they also will have an oral> test over the 
same' material. . 



Student disadvantages 

Most students find individual, instruction advantageous, jDut there 
are a few students who are not able to cope with the increased freedom 
and responsibility it implies. A few -are inclined to waSte time and 
eventually will find they are too^ far behind to achieve a passing 
grade (0.5ife of cur siudents would be an average in this category in 
the Sylvania Northview pi^ogtam)'. 

Some students want morev structure than an indivioualized prog.ram 
offers. However, high schoor students are about to leave the 
protection of the school and tneir homes and will be expected to make 
intelligent and productive decisions in the near future. It seems< 
suitable to ask them to beginX to • make some of , their decisions given 
only minimal -protection ano guidance by the teacher. 

. V- 

Teacher advantages * 

After the initial program is prepared and lesson planning is 
completed, teacher time is spent entirely with students and their 
evaluations. Students also do many tasks fot themselves (e.g., 
getting their own study sheets, drilling with the tape or friends) 
ordinarily dona^ by teachers. Studeat contact hours are increased, 
making it possiple for the teacher to know each student well and make 
lasting friendships. - 



/lescpeif^ drsadvahtages 




f^the preparartion^ •th^ pragram is a lot ^pf work, a lot of typing, 
V'.;^^nd t^kps mucH car^'ful; planning. The program tJiat gn the surface may 
iook.xi,e§s' Si^Bjctured 'is ^a^ more rigidl/constructed. Each step 

• •\ > has been'^jc^refg^ly • Gojnsidered. ^ There are papers to grade gjaily. 
y^^^^ '0 ^\^e^J mtjst . .change 16yels, -concepts, and materials, and be r^ady to 
V"; >an»«(|jf diffete^ quest^ions with each student ' contact. Teachers ^need 
■ * V J t6 '>c,nov/ 'pli:5)| the -materials,, as well as all of the students and their 
personalities^alkl^ Abilities, exceptionally well. 

* ^ Slnqe sttJderits use the file cabinet a^a form small groups to work 
Spge t her there is almost constant movement and noise. This can he 
^ .dii^-rapting to both students and the teacher if it is allowed to 
'^ .^^.beelorae .more • than a murmur. A small bell or a flick ,of the light 
^ .^'sw^i'tth* .by either the students or the teacher can serve as a reminder 
r.'''*^^ to the students th^t the noise level is increasing. Learning to work 
in a bustling classroom can be justified, however^ since few adults 
are able'to find quiet while performimg the daily decisions and duties 
in the. work world. > 9 

A movie, an outside speaker, or even a fire drill may be regarded 
as an interruption. Students get used to planning their own time and 
object by saying, "But I was planning on taking' a test today. Can't I 
just go in the back and take it?" (This reaction is hard to 'imagine 
in a traditional classroom.) 

One final disadvantage is also an advantage: the teacher may earn 
the reputation of beir^ easy, since the students are working "less" 
and learning more. But the students are learning so painlessly and 
gradually that they scarcely realize their progress. Satisfaction 
comes when exams are graded, retention is noted, or the ;?tandardized 
tests scored; it is also felt as the students enter the classroom with 
a smile that seems to say, "We're glad it is time for Spanish." 



Notes 




^bonna Sutton, A Feasibility Study of Infl^iQualized Foreign 
Language Programs in the High Schools of the United States . 
Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, The Ohio State University, 1971. 
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AN APPROACH TO INDIVIDUALIZATKJN 



Crist ina Woodhouse 
Emory University 



THE INDIVIDUALIZED SPANISH ^ PROGRAM AT Emory started in the fall of 

1976 with 24 students and one professor. At the end of four years we 

have now grown to 125 students, two professors and three teaching 

assistants. We have individualized the first year of language 

;^learning and are now making, plans for three different advanced 
\tr^cks: business, medical and legal courses in Spanish. 

The Emory program, however,, is not ' so much individualized study 
ias exemplified by the program at OSU) as independent study, since we 
do not meet regularly as a group and our loose guidelines cannot be 
said to serve as covert attempts at motivating students to do the 
work. The key to our success, in my opinion, .is a restricted 
flexibility which allows the students varied options without becoming 
-overly cumbersome for the faculty and staff involved in the project. 

The following are some considerations fundamental to -Setting up 
and administering any individualized or independent program: 



Text ' ^ 

The first question is undoubtedly that of .choosing an appropriate 
textbook according to the very specific demands of the program. This 
^uggests the following criteria: 

A. It must have grammar explanations in English. 

B/ It must be prepared for individualized study, mining it must 
V consist of: ^ 

1. workbook; 
r2. laboratory exercises; 
^, 3. "[ individualized manual with practice tests and answers 

for all the work; and 
* 4.^ at least two sets of final tests. 

C. It must be divisible into credit units fitting whatev'^^r 
system is used at one's particular institution. ^' 



For our individualized program we chose Turk, Espinosa and Solds 
Foundation Course in Spanish (4th edition) because it met al-1 of the 
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above prerequisites. Although means perfect, this text has 
worked well. However, we ^^^^/^^S^^K^'^'^Byelop a whole program of 
exercises and hand out materials - I^^ Pp ^ ^^ffent the book in areas where 
it is weak or ambiguous. FurtheHrtore^this book does not appear to be 
satisfactory for use in a classroom setting that is orally oriented, 
due to the inadequacy of its dialogues. Thus there is a certain lack 
of coherence between the two tracks (classroom and ihdividualized) , 
for which we attempt to compensate in order to maintain an overall 
pattern of communication in the total Spanish language program. 



Credits 

In the inaividualized program we offer the first three quarters, of 
language (fifteen credit hours), which can be completed in one quarter 
or in as many as the student needs. (There is, however, a minimum 
completion requirement of two credits any glyei|touarter. Completion 
of any fewer credits results in a grade of F. )'hs the individualized 
program is geared to ^mastery, we demand a grade of B or above for 
passing. Thus, students have three possible grades: A, B, and F. 

The completion of one credit hour usually entails doing all the 
work for two lessons, plus one cultural reaaing, plus attendance at 
one conversation session. Most. students finish an average of three or 
four credits, though some do only the minimum two, while others do 
five or more. For students completing more than 5 Sredit hours in any 
.given quarter grades are reported in 5 hour sets, or in such a way as 
to give the student the benefit of the higher grade. 

^ We have occasionally f%'d;, difficulty in getting students motivated 
to do the work. We have no ^contracts which would add to the aClready 
substantial bureaucratic work involved. Rather, we operate by 
something akin to natural selection: only^ the fit survive. This 
means that at t-lmes we give a substantial number of F's — occasionally 
as . high as 10% — and let word-ofwriouth do the rest. We are now 
considering a new and perhaps more humane approach to the problem of 
motivation: having names of procrastinators dropped from the roll at 
midterm if by then they have not completed the required two credits or 
at the very least given evidence 'of work in progress. 

Another problem we have faced is that by requj^ring attendance at 
conversation sessions to match each credit earnedy we sometimes end up 
in an awkwarc position. For example: jf ^ ^ 

1. Students may do more conversations than tests, in which case 
extra conversations do not county 

^ . i ■ 

2. Students may do more tests than conversaCionSy. in which case 
we withhold credit 'until they ^ have a ' chance, to attensL.ttpe required 
session(s) during the. followirif .quarter. (We do not accept such 
"lay.aways" during spring quarter, hcitever. ) 
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Tests 

Tests can be taken only after all preliminary work has been 
completea, ana the student must perform at the B level or above in 
order for a test to count. The tests are administered individually in 
the professor's office and consist of both oral and written 
components. Our testing program has shown us that while students 
acquire the reading and writing skills well, developing the aural-oral 
.skills is the true Achilles' heel of the individualized program. We 
have developed several ways to deal with this problem. First;^ there 
are the laboratory and conversation sessions, during which intense 
practice takes place. Second, all students, particularly those with 
no baiSjkgrouno in the language, are strongly encouraged to spend one of 
the tiyee quarters in . the regular classroom. This multi-frontal 
approach seems to produce adequate familiarity with the spoken 
language as well as to provide plenty of opportunity for-»practice. 



5c he Sibling 

. Basically we try to be available A tf/hes a week between 1Q;00 a.m. 
and 2:00 p.m. on class days, except that Wednesday is free (we use it 
to schedule one of the conversation sessions). We -hold consultations'' 
during those hours by appointment on a time-slot basis: the person 
who signs up first indicates the unit he/she is workim on; 
thereafter, only people working on the same unit- can sign up at the 
same^time. Thus we avoid the end-of-quarter mobs when 25 people want 
to sign up for appointments during a given hour. Students meet with 
us either for tests or for specific questions regarding any of the . 
material, we used to have many more office hours, but we discovered 
that student requests for help tend to go in inverse proportion to 
instructor availability: for some reason, when the instructors are 
available all day the students get a false sense of security^nd belay 
comilSg in. Because of that, and due to limits in personnel, *&^ffer 
no evening or weekend meetings such ais OSU has. 

The conversation sessions are held twice a week on Wednesday and 
one, other day. They are conducted by two student assist^ts, with 
either of the instructors present. That way we can work in small 
groLps roughly equivalent to 101-102-103, or any combination thereof 

^^^^penaing on the nature, of the group. We basically go ovef the 
m^t^rial in the text until everyone knows it and then have free 

^^^^^^nversation around relevant topics, sometimes stimulated by the use 
■of visual materials (pictures, scenes, etc.). In order to allow 
additional flexibility we also permit the conversation requirement to 
be fulfilled by attending a regular class at the studenDifs own level. 
This serves yet another purpose: by familiarizing -lOGR 
(individualized) students with the workings of a regular class we hope 
to, encourage traffic betweef^ these two tracks. we also have an 
extended drop-add period between StDanish language classes, and the 
individualized program. For example, in case a student firm himself 
misplaced in a class, he can move to IQGR even after the regular 
drop-add period is over. 
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Getting student evaluations of our program has been a problem. We 
tend to get feedback only from the poorer studentjOrfio wait until the 
last minute to complete the work: those who f Irtish early veryL^ldom 
/ill out evaluations, since it doesn't occur to us^^ornoffer 
during the early part of the quarter. ^r— 



Conclusions 

Basically the program runs very well in spite of the inevitable 
presence of procrastina|ors. We are gratified at thte following signs, 
for example: 

A) Our enrollment keeps increasing and not at ttje expense of the 
classroom. %, 

B) We function very effectively with a minimum of bubeaucracy and a 
maximum of flexibility given our limited resources. 

C) About half of our students do more than the minimum 2 hours Rer 
quarter. 

D) AboOt half of our beginning students complete through 103 either 
in lOOR (individualized) or in the cla^stoom track. 

E) The quality of learning seems to be very good> particularly for 
people who finish the sequence and particularly in the areas of 
reading and writing. The lOOR stu«lents seem to exhibit an 
intimacy of involvement with the language not -^seen in^ the. 
classroom in general. 
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Alphabetical Listing of Conference Attendees 



Howard B. Altman 
Department of Modern Languages 
University of Louisville 
Louiisville, KY 40292 

Marco A. Arenas 

Central CT. State Collefe 

New Britain, CT 06050 * 



Charles L. Babcock 
Department of Classics 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Reid E. Baker 

Ohio Department of Education 
65 South Front St.,, Room lOojs 
Columbus, OH 43215 j 

Robert L. Ballinger I 
2448 Middlesex Road ; 
Columbus, OH 43220 

Bruce A. Beatie 
2924 Edgehill Road 
Cleveland Heights, OH 44118 

Virginia Bell 
1120 Berry Circle 
Norman, OK 73069 

Virginia Benmanen 
22 Charlestown Road 
Charlestown, SC 29407 

David P. Benseler 
Department of German 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 



Leon C. Book 

1417 Dunklin Street 

Cape Qirardeau, MO 



62701 



Margaret S. Breslin 
Department of French & Italian 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, IL 60201 



Debra Boyd-Buggs 
Romance Lang. Dept. 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Vivien Bull 

Department of Foreign Languages 

California State College ^ 

San Bernadino, CA 92407 ^■ 



Jane Byrd 
Lang. & Lit. Div. 
Northeast Missouri St. 
Kirksville, MOk 63501 



Univ, 



^frederic J. Cadora 
Dept. of Judaic & NE Lang. 
The Ohio State Universitj^; * 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Josfefine Cast an 
Saint Peter's College 
Kennedy Boulevard 
Jersey City , . NJ 07306^ 

Eugene Ching 

4266 Mumford Drive 

Columbus, OH 43220 

Samye Mott Cimerhanzel-Ne^lerode 
17414 Swansbury Drive " 
Cypress, TX 77429 

Pierre Cintas 

French Dept. Burrowes Bldg. . 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, PA 16802 

Karen Clabaugh 

4845 Quail Hollow Lane 

Waldo, OH 43356 ^ 

Socorro Corbien, ... 
Sierra Paracaines 
825, Mexico, .'10, D.F. 
MEXICO N 
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Kathryn A. Corl 
2413 Deming Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Kathleen S. Cox - 
Dept. of Romance Languages 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Gerald R. Culley 
Department of Lang. 4 Lit. 
University of Delaware 
Newark, DE 19711 

Denise Davis 

4446 Shields Place 

Columbus, OH 43210 

Elena M. DeCosta 
912 Gasche St. #1 
WQQSter, OH 44691 



^am 



►am M. DeNicolo 
.1715 Weldon Blvd. 
Ann Arbor, MI 48103 

S. K. Dickison 

ASB-3C University of Florida 

Gainesville, FL 32611 

Bill Booley 
Rt. 2, Box 12 
Hillsboro, MO 63050 * 

David Dwyer 

Dept. of Anthropology 

Bak^r Hall 

Michigan State University 
East Lansing, MI 48824 

James Edwards 
Brunswick Junior College 
Altama at Fourth 
Brunswick, GA 31523 

Gerard L. Ervin 
The Ohio State University 
232 Cunz Hall 
Columbus,. OH 43210 ^ 



Jocelyn Fuller 

306 West Lane Avenue 

Columbus, OH 43221 

Adriane Foureman 
Bloomsburg State College 
Bloomsburg, PA 17815 

Clifford J. Gallant" 
Dept. of Romance Lang. 
Bowling Green State Univ. 
Bowling Green, OH 43403 

Henry. Gardocki 
16125 Van Akeo Blvd. 
Shaker Hts., OH 44120 

Michael Gibbons 
6443 Lignum Street 
^ Springfield, VA 22150 

James G. Glendening 
^084 Neil Avenue - G 
Columbus, OH 43210' 

\ 

Daniel Grossberg 
SUNY at Albany 
Hu 140 

Albany, NY ^ 12203 

Ronald L. Gougher 
Foreign Language Dept. 
West Chester .State College 
West Chester, PA 19380 

Peggy Haas 

742 Chitty Avenue 

Akron, OK 44303 

Henry S. Hackney 
524 Burleigh Avenue 
Norfolk, VA 23505 ^ 

Lawrei7fce)Hall 
Howard University 
Room 3^, Locke Hall 
Washington, D.C. 20059 

Phil Hamilton 
Dept. of Foreign Lang. 
Otterbein' College 
Westerville, OH 43081 
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Sanjjra N. Harper 
1765 Lynnhaven Drive 
Columbus, OH 43221 

Pierre Hart 

Department of Classics 
Louisiana State Univ. 
217 Prescott Hall 
Baton Rouge, LA 70803 



Ellen S. Haynes 
1558 Taft Court 
Louisville, CO 



80027 



James Hendrickson 
Communication Department 
Lansing Community College 
Lansing, MI 48901 

Lynn Herkstroljlr 

1907 Newberry Street 
Saginaw, MI 48602 

Theodore V. Higgs 
308 Beechwbod Place 
Leonia, NJ 07605 

Kyoko Hijiriaa 

1105 Palftkaiko Street 

Pearl City, HI 96782 

Debbie Himsberger 
Department of German 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

wolf Hollerbach 

Dept. of Linguistics 4 Foreign 

Languages 
Uhiversity of Alaska 
Fairbanks, AK 99701 

F. S. Hsueh 

Dept. of East Asian Languages 
^Thfe Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Alix Ingber. 
Box 65 

Sweet Briar College 
Sweet Briar, VA 24595 



Catherine W. Ingold ' * 
Dept. of Romance Lang. 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Stanley Iverson 
Department of Classics 
Concordia College 
Moorhead, MN 56560 • 

Gordon L. Jackson 
257 Cliffview Drive 
(^hanna, OH 43230 

Joseph A. James 
Francis Marion College 
Florence, - SC 29501 

Louise Jansen 
Universitaet Muenchen 
Institute fur Deutsch als 

Frendspr^che 
Ludwigstrasse 27 I 
D-8000 Munich 40 
WEST GERMAN? ' . 

Sophie Jeffries 
Deshler #1 
JS. OH 43206 



10^ De 

Ma^^Wou F, 
Dept. of Fd 
Bloomsburc 
Bloomsburc 



^^hn 

peign Languages 
State College 
PA .17815 



George Kalbduss 
The Ohio State University 
Slavic Dept., 232 Cuhz Hall 
Columbus, OH ' 43210 

Dulce G. Kappler 
319 E. Duncan Street 
Manchester, MI 48158 

Dwight D. Khoury 
University Audio Center 
Ohio Northern University 
Ada, OH 45810 

Werner Klimke 

Center Colle^p of Kentucky 
Danville, KY 40422 
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Robert C. Knapp 
Classics Department 
Dwinelle htoll . 
U.C.\Berkeley \> 
Berkeley, CA 94720 

> 

-Chris Kraemer 
''lOi Curl Drive #980 
Columbus, OH 43210 

^ A. Kreitet 

of Modern Lang. 4 Lit. 
University of the Pacific 
Stockton, CA 95211 

Jerzy R. Krzyzanowski 
The Ohio State University 
Slavic Dept., 232 Cunz Hall 
Columbus,. OH 43210 

Angela L^barca 

Dept. of 4-anguages 4 Lit. 

University of Delaware 

325 Smith Hall 

Newark, DE 19711' 

Douglas Lacey 

The Ohio State University 

Dept. of Classics 

Room -414 University Hall 

Columbus, OH 43210 



Andrea Laidlaw 
1907 Austin 
Apn Arbor, MI 



48104 



Dale L. Lange 

130 B. Peik Hall 

159 Pillsbuxy Drive S.E. 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, MN 55455 

Paul G. Larmeu 

Room 63^7, Sinclair Comm. College 
4,44 W. , 3rd Street . / " . 
Dayton, OH 45402 

Hannelpre tehr 

Rose-Hulman Inst*, of Technology 
Terre Haute, IN^ 47803 



Robert J.^Lenardon 
Department of Classics 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 

John Lihanl 
825 Cahaba Rd. 
Lexington, KY 40502 

Susan J. Littqn 
434 Wetmore Road 
Columbus, OH 43214 

Donna R. Long i 
The Ohio State University 
Dept. of Romance Languages 
428 Cunz Hall 
Colaumbus, OH 43210 

Bisorg Lu 

.Dept. of East Asian Lang. 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, OH 43210 ^ 

Richard McGinn . 
Linguistics Department 
Ohio University 
Athens, OH 45701 

Carol L. McKay 
^ 939 "Af ton Road 
Columbus, OH 43221 

. E. M. Maddox 
Macon flr. College 
Macon,' GA 31297 

Ion Manta * - 

3946 Bel Pre^ Rd. #3 
Silver Spring, MD 20906 

W. G. Marigold 
Dsept. of Languages 
Union College 
Barbourville, KY 40906 

Margaret^. Marshall 
Dept. gf French 4 Italian 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, LA 70803 



EKLC 



Maria S. de Martinez 
Reforma^ 10-3 
Mexico^' O.F. 
MEXICO 



Miaro Mitrovich . 
Sunrise Acres 172 t 
New Concord, OH 43762 

Robert Terry Moore 
5702. Oixon 

Amarillo, TX 79109' . 

Suzanne S. Moore j?*^ 
20 So. Hampton Drive 
Charleston, SC 29407 

■ Jk • ■ ' 

James Morita 
Dept. of East Asian* 
the CHhio State Uni>i^sity 
Columbus, oh' 

Gedige W. Mulford ' " 
Off ice, of Computer-Based Ihstr. 
"tli^versitv of Delaware 
NevJSrkrl^E 19^^-1 ■ 

Roger Neff - V 

215 Patti Drive - .. ' .f; 

Westerville, OH 43b81 '. , 

Eileen Nelson 
"3^2892 Noel Road #2093^ 
Dallas, TX 75230 

Henty .Nelson 
'5518 Grand Central Avenge ' 
Vienna, ,WV 26105/. 
«^ ' 
Sharon L. Nichols 
815 Sw 5th Street 
Rochester, MN 55901 

o 

Michael D. Dates " 
Dept. of Modern Languages 
Univ. of Northern Iowa ^ 
Cedar Falls, .lA , 50613 

William N.. O'Neill 
efoOpCaf-nes Drive j 
"Chagrin Falls; DHj ' 44Q22 



Joan D. Ottdlengni 
570 Hartford Street ' 
W.orthington, OH 43085 

Constance A. Oulanoff"/ 
372 E. Stafford Aventje„y 
Columbus, OH .43085 , ' , 

Hongor Oulanoff , 
The Ohio State UnivefSlty 
SlaviC\Oept. , 232 Cunz Hall 
Cplutiibu^^, OH '.'4^,210 . 

' Annette Palmer^ 
Franklin Learning Center^ 
Comm. Colleg'e of PJpila. 
^ Philad6lphia, PA 

Sherrill Pantle • 
1782 Locust Street 
Denver, CO 80220 

Dept. of Lang. & Lit. 
University of .Guelph . . . , 
Guelpjfi,'^Ont. ,^anada N16/.^K 

Adelaide H, Parsbns"^ . , j^v; 
Rt. 6^ Box 66, i " . :^ ^ 

Athene, OH^r .45701,. v' .V. ' 

Ruth F^vlgiri^qs > 
'Clas$iBs^.I^pt.. ' Wi/: 
%Qettysburg™Coi^J.ege ^ 
Gettyfebui|v^1=¥\-^ 49325 




' • 

■.LilliBn' Perlhihgton : r^vL" 

Departqient of (^rman, ftjriZ' Hall 
1841 Millikin Road 
Columbus, /OH 43210 

Ernest Rick 

Lake Erie College 

Painesville, OH 44077 

Martha Pereszlenyi-P^-rtter 
45 Sunnyside .Lane 
'Colurabgs, OH 43214 

Piper 

Language & Literature Div. ' 
/Northeast Missouri State Univ. 



Kirksville, MO 



6|501 



i Universll^y 
East Univ/ ^Ivd. 
letown, OH 45042^ 

tsy Portyke 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Box 195, Hayes Hall. 
Delaware, JJtL 43015 





Price 
Languages 

Lty of Wisconsin - Stevens Point 
s Point, WI 54481 

Theresia E. Reimers 
Mpdern Languages 

Hollins College . ? ^ 

Hollihs College,' VA 24020 

C. ^. Richardson 
113 Beechwood 
Athens, OH ^ '45701 

David RoOinson 
The Ohio State University 
Slavic Dept., 232 Cunz Hall 
Columbus, OH 43210 

Marcy Rodgers . 
Ohio Wesleyan university 
Box 195 Hayes Hall 
Delaware, OH • 43210 



Deborah W. Roney 
2610 Lorain Court 
Columbus, OH' 43210 ^ 

r 

■James Roney 
2610 Lorain Court 
Columbus,' OH 43210^ 

Anelya Bugaleva 
The Ohio State University 
Slavic Dept., 232 Cunz Hall 
Cdlumbus^, OH , 43210 

.'i •. . « ■' • 

Mireille Rydell jt* 
bepartmeht jpf Fore^n Lang. ' 
California .JtSte College 



San Bern a 




CA . 92407 



825' 46th Street 
Sacramento, 



95819 



Jeff Samuels 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Box 195 Hayes Hall 
Delaware, OH 43015^ 

John M. Schabacker 
Drew University 
Madison, NJ 07940 • 



Rainer Sell 
1012 Penniman 
Plymouth, MI 



48170 



Elaine- Simons '^.^ 
Languages Dept. • * 

College of Charleston 
Charleston, SC 29401 

Yyonne Stebbins . 

Sinclair Coffinunity College 

Dayton, OH 45402 

Albert %teiher 
Butler University 
Indianapolis, IN. 46208 

Grundy Steiner* / ^ 

, Department of Classics^' ^ 
Kresge 10, Northwestern Univ. 
EvaPi^on, IL 60201 



Donna E. Suttoa 
3851 Brookside Road 
Toledo, OH ' 436(^ 



Heimy Taylor * ' 

The Ohip State Oniversity 
'German, 326 Cunz Hall > 
Columbus, OH 4321D 

Kathryn A. Thomas 
Classics & ModegP' Languages 
Crei^hton' UrtivJIity 
Omaha, NE 68n8 ; 

Irene Thompson 

George Wa^ington 'Uhiv. 

Washington, DC 20052 



Lisl^, tie la Torre 
Oepd ilf Modern Lang. & Lit. 
St i 'pPeter's CaUege 
Jea^ey City,' NJ 07306 

M^jorie Field Trusler 
B^;-54, W. V. Wesley an College 
Biipkhannon, WV 26201 

Le6n Twarog • 
The Ohio State University 
Slavic Dept., 232 Cunz Hall 
Columbus, OH 43210' 

Elizabeth. Wagner 
3020 Daytona Ave. 
Cincinnati, OH ' 45211 

Galal Walker 
East Asian Lang. & Lit. 
The Ohio State University 
Cblumbusjj^QK 43210 ' 

E% Garrison Walters 

College of Humanitj.es 
. l\ya Ohip State University 
^ Coiumbus, OH 43210 

JilL K. j^elch ^ 
236 King #4^ 
Columbus, OH 43210 

\ Carolyn Beach White ^ 
1100 East Cooke Road 
Columbust^H 43224 



Annie Wiart 

Dept. of French Studies 
Brown Uruversity 
Providence, RI 02912 

Herbert M. Willging 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, MN ^5101 

Ijjjristina T. Woodhouse 

Dept. of Moderq^Lang.' & Classics 

Emory University 

Atlanta, GA 30322 



I 
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